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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Tae Abraham Lincoln was born on 
a. February 12 in the year 1809. 
‘ The one-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth will be very generally celebrated 
this month. Centenaries of great events, 
such as the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Fall of the Bastille, have 
been observed as notable public occasions, 
but never before in the history of the werld 
has the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of any man been celebrated with 
such depth of feeling and such widespread 
concurrence of opinion and sentiment as will 
mark the tributes paid to the memory and 
achievements of Lincoln at this time. Lin- 
coln, more than any other man, typifies the 
American nation as it developed in the last 
century. The growth of the States beyond 
the Alleghanies, with their blended Ameri- 
can stock and their national spirit, was what 
availed to hold the Union together in the 
time of its crisis, and Lincoln was the prod- 
uct of that growth. If we ‘can even now see 
with some clearness that Lincoln’s work was 
to preserve the Union, and to enable this 
nation to work out its destinies as one great 
political and social entity, that paramount 
fact will become ever more conspicuous as 
time moves on and the’ great landmarks of 
history loom up in true perspective above 
the smaller things. 


Lincoln's Lincoln saw that slavery was a 
= bad and obsolete business, mak- 
‘ing the South peculiar, and tend- 

ing to divide the country. He could see that 
this country had to be reasonably uniform in 
its racial character and in its social and 
domestic institutions in order to have a solid 
and prosperous future. He knew that slav- 
ery would have to go in any case, because its 
retention was in the face of the laws of 
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modern civilization. But he could also see 
that in the hot-headed and foolish strife 
about slavery the nation might be divided 
and wrecked beyond recovery, with conse- 
quences of incalculable harm through long 
centuries to come. ‘There were many people 
in this country so fanatical and so little 
gifted with a sense for the real movements 
of political, or social, or economic history, 
that they would willingly have smashed for- 
ever the American Union in order that slav- 
ery might be abolished on Monday rather 
than on Tuesday or Wednesday. Gradual- 
ly, some of the descendants of those impa- 
tient idealists have begun to see that the 
things in Lincoin’s creeds and programs for 
which they have been accustomed to apolo- 
gize as of the compromising sort were the 
very things that will establish his majestic 
place in history. Slowly and painfully they 
have been learning that the question of slav- 
ery was only part of the larger question of 
race, and that the exact moment of emanci- 
pation was not more important than the 
method and the circumstances. 


Lincoln made it his business to 
save the Union for the benefit of 
all peoples and all races then liv- 
ing and afterward to live within its boun- 
daries. To have kept slavery out of the Ter- 
ritories and to have held it strictly within 
the lines of the slave States would have led 
inevitably to some orderly mode of emanci- 
pation at no distant period. Southern his- 
torians and statesmen will yet arise who will 
see how truly Mr. Lincoln stood for policies 
that would have been best for the Southern 
States. The unity of the country being con- 
ceded as a sine qua non, Mr. Lincoln would 
have been ready to favor any reasonable 
method of emancipation, whether immediate 


The Union 
Was His 
One Aim. 
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or gradual. All the facts of modern progress 
were with Mr. Lincoln in his forecast of 
the future. 


The West his frontiersman of Illinois, 
Controltea the who was familiar with the nat- 
Future. ° 

ural resources of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and the 
new West at large, had only to use his mind 
and his imagination to see that slavery was 
in a hopeless position, and that the worst 
thing that could befall the South would be 
a successful secession. For it was obvious 
on a little thought that the future of every 
country must depend upon the quality of its 
population. Meanwhile, the great West was 
becoming rich and 
powerful through 
the opportunities it 
gave to hundreds of 
young men and 
women from New 
England and the 
Eastern States and 
to countless thou- 
sands from the Brit- 
ish Isles, Germany, 
and other European 
lands. The slavery 
system, on the other 
hand, was not only 
keeping white im- 
migrants from the 
South, but was also 
keeping the great 
majority of the 
Southern white peo- 
ple ignorant and 
poor, massing them 
in the uplands and 
mountain districts. 
With the success of 
secession there 
would have been a 
practical if not a 
legal reopening of 
the foreign slave trade and the growth of 
population in the Southern States would rela- 
tively have been a growth of the labor class, 
—that is to say, of negro slaves. Thus in 
the case of a future war with the North and 
West, the fighting strength of the South 
would have been fatally impaired through 
its relative loss of white population, while 
the West would have been rich, populous, 
and dominant. The growth of negro popu- 
lation would have brought increasing danger 
of race conflict, and a possible repetition in 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


(From a photograph taken in 1860.) 


parts of the South of the history of San 
Domingo. The War was better than that. 


sali Thus, all the scientific facts in 
nel) the situation were against dis- 
‘union, and Lincoln had a keener 

instinct for their practical appreciation than 
any other public man of his time. Jefferson 
and others of the early Southern statesmen 
had grasped the same ideas; but the cotton- 
raisers and the technical constitutional law- 
yers of a generation later than Jefferson lost 
the power to see facts in their large bearings. 
Lincoln was not Northern; he was not 
Southern; he was not Western; he was sim- 
ply national, and he happened to be wholly 
and entirely right. 
So much for Lin- 
coln’s statesmanship. 
It was broad and 
- strong, and its prin- 
ciples were for the 
welfare of all parts 
of the nation. The 
statesmanship of 
Douglas was tem- 
porizing and far less 
elevated, although it 
had the one great 
merit of being di- 
rected toward expe- 
dients that would 
prevent separation 
and war, and it was 
based upon the be- 
lief that if time 
could be gained and 
disruption staved 
off, the arguments 
for union and na- 
tionality would 
grow constantly 
stronger, and the 
postponed problems 
would somehow get 
themselves worked 
out. To honor Lincoln, therefore, is above 
all to recognize the value of our nationality. 


Seaaesitiine It must not be thought surpass- 

ae a Training ingly marvelous that a great lead- 
‘er like Lincoln should have risen 

from humble conditions. While it may not 
be so easy for Europeans to understand it, 
Americans ought not to be unmindful or ig- 
norant of the processes by which in this coun- 
try we have developed personality and indi- 
vidual power to think and to lead. It is not 
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as if ours had been a country of crystallized 
castes or social orders. There has been am- 
ple opportunity for poor boys in our pioneer 
communities; and the practice of democratic 
government in localities has proved itself an 
excellent school. Abraham Lincoln was 
born with fine mental powers and great 
physical prowess. He was a natural leader, 
and his environment, while different, gave 
quite as good a practical training for political 
leadership as did Washington’s in early Vir- 
ginia. Like Washington, Lincoln as a youth 
was self-reliant and venturesome. Like 
Washington, also, he applied his mind to the 
matters in hand whether of a public or a 
private nature. Lincoln was naturally studi- 
ous, and he trained his mind partly in the 
study of books and partly in the practical 
school of life about him. Political questions 
were under constant discussion, the speeches 
of public men were available in the news- 
papers, and the art of public speaking was 
encouraged by all the conditions of the time. 


AHighly Lhe practice of law in the West 
ghly : 
Cultivated and South at that time was close- 
ie hl iated with current poli- 
y associated with current po 
tics and with the legal and theoretical dis- 
cussion of public questions; and Mr. Lincoln 
was in many respects better educated and 
better trained than if he had grown up in an 
Eastern town of that day and had gone 
through a typical Eastern college. From 
the very beginning of his career Lincoln had 
cultivated the art of expression. He had 
learned to speak convincingly, he had mas- 
tered the art of debate, and he had labored 
assiduously for exact and well-knit modes 
of utterance. Having found for himself a 
clear and concise use of words, he gradually 
acquired great felicity in speech, and many of 
his public utterances are models of the very 
best English style. Where a man of such 
power of mind is also master of such delicacy 
and precision in the art of expression, it is a 
great mistake to say of Lincoln that he was 
not a man of cultivation. He was not 
schooled in certain conventionalities of man- 
ner, and his ways were not always those of 
the polite society of large cities. But he was 
a man of a most highly cultivated mind. His 
irterlineations could give a touch of polish 
and perfection to a state paper that went be- 
yond the skill of the accomplished Mr. Sew- 
ard, his Secretary of State; and he was 
easily master of finer and more fitting 
phrases than could be penned by Edward 
Everett, the great orator of the time. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
(From a photograph taken in 1864.) 


po Some of us, then, set Lincoln 
Fine high on the pinnacle of fame for 
Humanity. hi : 
is statesmanship as our great 
nationalist. ‘here are others who prefer to 
set him high for his mastery over men and 
his gifts of leadership. Still others dwell 
most upon his exquisite talent for speech and 
for literary form. But the great majority are 
those who prefer him for his qualities of 
heart,—for his humor, his tolerance, his 
kindness, and his humanity. In a letter to 
the editor of this magazine which we publish 
on page 171, President Roosevelt quotes a 
beautiful and touching letter written by 
Lincoln to an obscure woman whose sons 
had perished in the war; and the present 
occupant of the White House sees in that 
wonderful letter much that is characteristic 
of Lincoln’s qualities and that makes his per- 
sonality so cherished a memory and so fine 
a heritage. J 


Aten Lincoln was fifty-two years old 

a = when he was inaugurated as 
* President in March, 1861, and 

he was fifty-six when assassinated in April, 
1865. There are hundreds of people still 
living who knew him, thousands who at some 
time heard him speak, and scores of thou- 
sands who remember having seen him. Yet 
so momentous was his period and so great 
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were his qualities that he already stands forth 
as one of the great figures of history, as certain 
of immortal fame as any other man who has 
ever lived. What he might have been able 
to accomplish if he had lived to complete his 
second term is beyond any one’s power to 
conjecture. He would probably have be- 
ccme involved in a serious controversy with 
Congress. His point of view was very dif- 
ferent from that of the harsh and implacable 
leaders who were responsible for the recon- 
struction policy and who undertook to con- 
vict President Andrew Johnson of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. His death was a 
great calamity, but doubtless it has helped to 
give that touch of peculiar dignity, pathos, 
and heroism to the accepted historical figure 
of Abraham Lincoln that so tragic an ending 
of a great career at its moment of climax 
must have bestowed. If he had fought Con- 
zress through four bitter years on its recon- 
struction policy, and then lived long after- 
ward as an ex-President, the historical por- 
trait would have lacked something of the 
bold, statuesque outlines that it now possesses, 


Calumny was forgotten in the 
mourning over his death, Few 
Presidents had been more belit- 
tled, or ridiculed, or misunderstood than 
Mr. Lincoln while in the White House. The 
years following the war were a period of 
fierce passion and prejudice, and were 
marked by much of that corruption that fol- 
lows in the train of a great conflict. Mr. 
Lincoln, if he had lived, therefore, would 
have had a fight with Congress such as no 
other president had ever known. His per- 
sonal burden was far greater than that 
which any other American President has 
had to bear, because, in addition to his ordi- 
nary tasks of public administration, he was 
carrying on a colossal war that lasted 
through his entire term. Mr. Lincoln was 
a man of peace, and the carnage and devas- 
tation of war were to him as hideous and 
detestable as to the most devoted mem- 
ber of the peace society. But he was sus- 
tained by a belief in the value of American 
union and nationality as a factor in the 
future and final peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and of the world. 


His 
Heavy 
Burdens, 


™ And in this faith Mr. Lincoln 

ar for e ° 

the Sake of has been abundantly justified. 
eaces We have fought no wars since 

his day except only that of ten years ago, 

which was merély an intervention for the 
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sake of ending a war and _ establishing 
conditions of permanent peace. Our un- 
ity as a nation has given us such strength 
and prosperity that we can use our influence 
with good effect at critical moments to help 
the entire world in its steady movement 
away from the barbarism of war toward 
the conditions of peace and friendship. At 
the end of the Civil War we were strong 
enough to secure settlement of differences 
with England by arbitration and to save 
Mexico from falling back under European 
control, We have in recent years signed 
many arbitration treaties, and, better than 
that, we have established relations of genuine 
friendship with all other nations. If the 
South had been successful, it would have 
been involved in a warlike future, with de- 
clining strength and prestige. Meanwhile 
the Pacific Coast would also have tried to 
break away and establish a government of 
its own, with the prospect of ultimate con- 
flicts with the Asiatic powers. ‘The one 
great guaranty of peace and prosperity for 
East, West, North, and South alike is to be 
found in that perpetual union which Lincoln 
lived and died to maintain. 


The critics and cavilers of Mr. 
Lincoln’s time seem small and 
narrow as we look back upon 
them from our vantage ground. The Prest- 
dency is so great a position that the American 
people do not intend to confer it upon any 
man who falls short of high patriotism, or of 
tried and approved qualities of character, 
both public and private. Unless, therefore, 
the sense of public duty be clear, no wise 
man will assail the chief magistrate. Fur- 
ther than that, any fan who attacks the 
President of the United States with ridi- 
cule, with vituperation, or with, allegations 
reflecting upon his conduct or his motives, 
is pretty sure to get the worst of the bargain 
and to have his name written down unpleas- 
antly in some footnote to history, to the mor- 
tification of his descendants. A careful and 
dignified discussion of public questions may 
indeed involve constant differences of opin- 
ion; and the President’s policies are always 
a fair subject of adverse presentation by op- 
ponents. But personal abuse only reflects 
upon those who are so unwise as to indulge 
in it. Even President Johnson, who was not 
as wise and tactful as he might have been, 
fares a great deal better in the verdict that 
history passes upon his times than do his as- 
sailants. As for President Roosevelt, the 


Respect 
Due the 
Presidency. 

















recent flurries at Washington have been im- 
portant only in the opinion of those who have 
been involved in the attacks upon him; and 
they can have no other geneval result than to 
put the present Congress in a rather pitiable 
light, when under better guidance and con- 
trol it might have rounded out its term very 
creditably. 


Attacks Mr. Roosevelt has been the most 
me pon ie popular President who has ever 
’ filled the office. The range of 

his acquaintance with public affairs and the 
unflagging industry and vitality that mark 
him beyond almost any other man of his gen- 
eration have led him to try simultaneously te 
lead the country in a double-quick march @% 
progress in every possible direction. His 
public spirit has been beyond all question, 
his intelligence and his information have 
been of bewildering extent, his actual 
achievements form a prodigious list, and his 
energy has seemed to a great many excellent 
men at Washington to have made him a 
trifle impatient and dictatorial. It takes a 
vast amount of vigor for any man in public 
office to exercise all the power that is theoret- 
ically available. It is not that Mr. Roose- 
’ velt has been a usurper of authority, but that 
his unceasing energy has shown the country, 
—for the first time since Lincoln and the 
exigencies of a colossal war,—how vast is the 
power that is reposed in the hands of our 
Chief Magistrate. If Mr. Roosevelt had 
lifted his finger for another term the Repub- 
lican party would have nominated him with 
unanimity, he would have been easily re- 





WHO WILL BELL THE CAT? 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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CONGRESS ASSUMES A FIRM ATTITUDE, 

From the Daily News (Chicago). 
elected, and sattiiatae whether in Congress 
or out of it, would not have wished to run 
the risk of fighting him. ‘This, in fact, fur- 
nished one of the reasons why it was best 
that Mr. Roosevelt should retire. His in- 
fluence was tending to become so prodigious 
that his legislative programs would have 
seemed more authoritative than Presidential 
recommendations ought to be. But when 
Mr. Roosevelt had made it plain that he was 
going to retire, and when the end of his term 
was so near that there was little to fear by 
way of punishment or reward, the tempta- 
tion to snarl’ at him was as strong for a 
certain class of men as was the temptation 
to fawn upon his successor-elect. A good- 
humored and disinterested public across the 
length of a great land is able to understand 
both processes—that of the cheap detractors 
who snarl at the outgoing President, and 
that of the hopeful sycophants wno try to 
gain favor by praising the President-elect at 
the expense of his most valuable friend and 
closest public associate. 


Certainly the gentleman in the 
Record Aboue White House has faced the comic 

little storm of detraction with no 
seeming disturbance of poise or temper; 
while the President-elect, with his sense of 
humor and his knowledge of the situation, 
could not fail to see the funny side of the 
frantic efforts of his own recent enemies to 
wedge themselves in between him and his 
most loyal friends and supporters. ‘The at- 
tempt to differentiate Mr. Roosevelt from 
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his Administration cannot succeed. The Re- 
publican party put the stamp of its approval 
upon President and Administration alike in 
its platform last summer, and went still 
farther, in that it adopted the Roosevelt 
policies in good faith and without mental 
reservation. The record of the Roosevelt 
Administration has been made up, and it 
has been endorsed by the party and by the 
country. At the very moment, a few weeks 
ago, when the leaders of the Senate and the 
leaders of the House were trying to find some 
means by which to assert their own dignity 
as against the President, they were passing 
a bill to have next year’s census taken under 
the spoils system, in order that Congressmen 
might have the benefit of conferring appoint- 
ments upon their own followers. They 
were perfectly aware that this method would 
result in poorer work and in needless de- 
lays, besides costing the Government several 
millions of dollars more than a census prop- 
erly taken under civil-service rules of ap- 
pointment. ‘The simple, obvious fact is that 
the present Congress does not do its work 
upon the same high level of public spirit 
that the President habitually shows. The 
country knows this to be true, and no per- 
sonal attacks upon Mr. Roosevelt can change 
the broad fact. 


The President’s annual message 
to Congress at the opening of the 
session in December was not in 
point of fact an affront to Congress, but was 
a public document of great range, in which 
the President did his very best to set forth 
the conditions of public business and to rec- 
ommend what he regarded as important 
measures for Congress to consider at the 
present session. Very subordinate to the 
great matters presented in this message was 
a section devoted to the work of the Govern- 
ment’s Secret-Service officers. Congress in 
the preceding session had restricted the Exec- 
utive in the use of the Secret Service, and the 
President asked for the removal of the restric- 
tions. He held that such restrictions made 
it easier for criminals to violate the laws. 
He stated that if Congress did not wish the 
Secret Service to be used to investigate mem- 
bers of the legislative body, a restriction 
could be made to apply along that line; but 
that the President ought to have freedom 
to use the Government’s detectives in tracing 
crime in the different executive departments. 
The House, under the influence of some of its 
leaders, chose to find in the President’s lan- 


A 
Petty 
Controversy. 
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guage aslur upon its honor. The attitude of 
the House was absurd and without humor, 
because the President could have had no rea- 
son to assail the honor and dignity of Con- 
gress as a whole, and certainly would not 
have chosen to insult Congress by an inci- 
dental sentence in the course of a long mes- 
sage of great dignity in which he was seek- 
ing most respectfully to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Congress in the support of various 
public measures. 


In its effort to persuade itself 
that it had a grievance, Congress 
was guilty of child’s play, and 
made a laughing-stock of itself. Long days 
of valuable time in which Congress should 
have been considering public business were 
devoted to twaddling debate by way of try- 
ing to decide what to do with the President’s 
message. The President, meanwhile, in an- 
swer to inquiry, had sent a special message 
fully explaining the meaning of his remarks 
on the Secret Service, and giving ample in- 
formation. Congress finally decided to pun- 
ish the President by “ laying on the table ” 
that part of the annual message containing 
the distasteful sentences, and also the whole 
of the special message relating to the Secret 
Service. The ground for laying the special 
message on the table was expressed in the 
statement that it was “unresponsive.” In 
hitting upon this word “ unresponsive ” Con- 
gress felt that it had found a happy way to 
vindicate its dignity and settle the score. 
Meanwhile, the broad grin on the face of 
the whole country gradually penetrated the 
gloom of the House of Representatives, and 
the members who had neither thrust them- 
selves forward nor yet been pushed to the 
front in the controversy were the ones who 
in the end congratulated themselves on their 
good luck. The fact is that Congress had 
not intended at this session to do much ex- 
cept pass the appropriation bills, and the fuss 
about the Secret Service quickly blew over as 
an episode in the history of a rather in- 
glorious term of a body that will yet see 
better days. 


How to 
Punish 
a President 


One of the incidents of the Secret- 
Service discussion was a disclosure 
that placed Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina, in an embarrassing position. 
Senator Tillman has always seemed to be 
without restraint or nice scruple in the use 
of vituperative language. Generally it proves 
true that men who are reckless in speech are 


The Dignity 
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not of delicate scruple in action; yet Senator 
Tillman has always been regarded as a man 
of personal honesty and also otf a correct 
sense of honor as respects most matters of 
conduct that pertain to the position of a 
public man. The matter whereof he was ac- 
cused last month did not involve any viola- 
tion of law, but it must certainly be regarded 
as seriously involving the dignity of a public 
man. If the conditions under which old land 
grants were made have not been complied 
with by railroads or other corporations, it 
should be the endeavor of public men at 
Washington to secure reversal to the national 
domain and compensation to the treasury. 
If Western public lands that, when granted, 
had no market value have been held by land- 
grant companies until the timber on them is 
worth, perhaps, $100 an acre, there is no 
equitable purpose served by invoking a 
clause in the conditions of the grant under 
which a Senator from South Carolina could 
secure these valuable lands in Oregon for 
himself and for all the members of his fam- 
ily at $2.50 an acre. 


a Certainly the Government should 
obvious be regarded as having some claim 
—— against the holding corpora- 

tion. But as between the company that now 
possesses and has for a long time held the 
land and outside speculators who wish to 
get possession of it at a small fraction of 
its value the preference would seem clearly 
in favor of the actual holders. It is perfect- 
ly true that a Senator of the United States 
has a right to buy and sell land and to make 
other investments. But it is a very different 
matter for a Senator to try to get the Gov- 
ernment to dispossess a land-holding company 
in order that he himself might obtain some 
of the land at a very small fraction of its 
true value. If the company is to forfeit the 
land, it is the business of Senators to do their 
best to see that public interests are protected. 
If lands once granted from the public domain 
are illegally held, they should be forfeited 
to the Government and then disposed of un- 
der the land laws to actual settlers, or sold 
at their value on an equitable basis. But 
surely the Senator from South Carolina, 
when he proposed to acquire a quarter-sec- 
tion for himself and one for each of seven 
or eight members of his immediate family, 
did not intend to migrate to the Pacific 
Coast in order to become an actual occupant 
of such lands. Surely, the proprieties in cases 
like this are too obvious to be debated. 
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(Chairman of the House committee that tried to cen- 
sure the President.) 


Senator Tillman disappointed his 
friends by his sorry defense of 
himself; and he certainly did 
nothing to strengthen his position by making 
vituperative attacks upon the President of 
the United States and afterward upon Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Meyer. There was no question before 
Congress or the country as to the conduct 
of those members of the executive department 
of the Government; and Senator Tillman 
would have done better to confine himself to 
an explanation of his own transactions. Mr. 
Tillman was quite right in claiming that his 
conduct had not been that of a criminal. 
Whether or not it had been conduct be- 
coming a Senator of the United States 
is a question that primarily; interests his 
constituents in South Carolina, although 
it also has interest for the people of the 
United States at large in view of the fact 
that Mr. Tillman is one of our national law- 
givers and is presumed in his public actions 
in the Senate not to be governed by motives 
of private gain. The disclosures which led 
Mr. Tillman to explain his proposed land 
deals were not due to the work of the Secret 
Service, yet curiously enough the matter 
came to light through the discussion of the 
work of the Government’s investigating 
agents, 
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Higher It is fair enough for the people 
Standards for of the United States to ask the 
* several States to send to the Sen- 

ate gentlemen representing the highest stand- 
ards of public and private honor recognized 
in the States from which these men are ac- 
credited. The late Senator Hoar represented 
exactly the same standards of public and pri- 
vate honor that are regarded as essential in 
Massachusetts when a president of Harvard 
University is chosen. Mr. Hoar’s standards 
were those of President Eliot and those of 
the gentleman who has now been designated 
to succeed Mr. Eliot. The standards of 
Senator Hoar were also the standards of the 
iate Senator Platt, of Connecticut. ‘These 
gentlemen are not named here in order to 
disparage other Senators now living. They 
are mentioned rather because they are not 
now living and because no one, whether in 
the Senate or out of it, will question the 
praise accorded them. ‘These two gentlemen 
stood for high standards, as also did the two 
aged and distinguished Senators from Ala- 
bama who have passed away within a few 
years. The people of this country have borne 
with too much patience the low standards of 
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public life brought into the United States 
Senate by the exigencies of the ‘ boss ” sys- 
tem of party management as it has operated 
in many of our States, and by the use of 
money for the purchase of Senate seats. It is 
not strange that there has been revolt against 
such methods, and that many States have 
tried to. secure a higher class of public serv- 
ants by adopting some form of direct-primary 
election as a substitute for the convention 
system. ‘Theoretically the convention system 
is probably a better one than the direct pri- 
maries; but the direct primary, however im- 
perfectly it may operate, seems to afford some 
relief from the monstrous abuses that had 
been perpetrated through a convention sys- 
tem that has too often been dominated by 
professional party politicians or corrupt plu- 
tocrats and powerful corporations. 


There are many evidences that, 
whether under one system or un- 
der another, the people of the 
States are proposing to send strong men to 
the Senate. Mr. Elihu Root’s selection by 
the Republicans of the New York Legisla- 
ture to succeed Senator Platt was, last 
month, a matter of unanimous action. A 
better selection could not possibly have been 
made. Iowa, in sending Governor Cum- 
mins to the Senate to succeed the lamented 
Senator Allison, honored itself by giving to 
the nation a man of the highest rank of abil- 
ity and character. Ohio, in choosing as the 
successor of Senator Foraker so upright and 
distinguished a member of the other house as 
the Hon. Theodore E. Burton, has acted in 
a way that meets the approval of the best 
sentiment of the country. A very remarka- 
ble outcome of the primafy system is the 
election of Governor Chamberlain, of Ore- 
gon, last month, to succeed Mr. Fulton in 
the Senate. Governor Chamberlain is a 
Democrat and the Legislature is Republican. 
The Republican members of the Legislature 
had individually promised to abide by the 
results of the primary election in its test of 
popular sentiment on the question of a suc- 
cessor to Fulton. Although the State went 
strongly for Taft, Governor Chamberlain’s 
strength gave him the lead in the popular 
expression for Senator. Every member of 
the Legislature has stood by his pledge, and 
Mr. Chamberlain will come to the Senate 
with unusual prestige. Although he is a 
Democrat, born and educated in the South, 
he is not a narrow partisan, and will be 
under peculiar obligation to take a lofty and 
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patriocic view of his senatorial duties. He is 
a leader in the movement initiated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the conservation of nat- 
ural resources. ‘The Democrat chosen by 
the Indiana Legislature to succeed Mr. Hem- 
enway in the Senate is the Hon. Benjamin 
Franklin Shively, and not the Hon. John 
W. Kern. The country does not yet 
know much about Indiana’s new Senator, 
and will hope that he may rise to the height 
of his duties and opportunities. 


With so many newer men of 
great force and ability now tak- 
ing their places in the Senate, the 
time has come for a different order of affairs 
in that body. Some of its methods and some 
of its traditions ought to be promptly, if not 
rudely, upset. “The Senate has now probably 
a majority of men in whom the country can 
afford to have confidence. It ought to enter 
upon a career of brilliancy and public use- 
fulness, and it ought not to countenance pro- 
ceedings unworthy of its responsibilities. 
Senator Culberson, of Texas, for example, is 
a gentleman quite generally respected. But 
the Senate ought not last month to have sup- 
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ported him in a position that was manifestly 
not tenable. Mr. Culberson had presented 
a resolution calling upon the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to state to the Senate the reasons why 
he had not prosecuted the United States 
Steel Corporation for having at a certain 
time in the past purchased the stock of the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. The 
President readily gave the Senate all the in- 
formation he possessed concerning the trans- 
action in question, but denied the right of 
the Senate to demand from the Attorney- 
General a statement of the reasons why he 
had done a thing or abstained from doing it. 
Whereupon the Senate undertook to raise 
the theoretical question of its right to call 
upon heads of departments for information 
and papers relating to public matters. Here, 
of course, there was involved a complete 
change of the matter at issue. Calling upon 
an executive officer to afford it the use of 
papers and documents on file pertaining to a 
matter of public interest is a thing that the 
Senate has always been in the habit of do- 
ing. But to pass a resolution summoning a 
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cabinet officer to make confession of his mo- 
tives in not having done at some time in 
the past a thing that nobody had ever 
asked him to do is not merely a different 
affair altogether, but is ridiculous. It leads 
one to wonder how men of the average in- 
telligence of the United States Senate can 
permit the time of a public body to be so 
wasted, when there are necessary matters 
pressing for consideration. 


Asking TOM the standpoint of theory, 
“the Reagon the demand upon a cabinet officer 
to tell “the reason why ” is, of 
course, nonsense on its face. From the stand- 
point of the facts in the actual case the posi- 
tion of Senator Culberson is hardly less ab- 
surd. Under certain constructions of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law it might be possi- 
ble to bring action against a good many of 
the larger industrial and transportation com- 
panies of the country. As a matter of fact, 
rather than of theory, prosecutions have been 
undertaken against several large companies, 
not at the original instance of the Attorney- 
General, but always after specific and strong- 
ly supported complaints had been made, fol- 
lowed by investigations the results of which 
seemed to the Department of Justice to re- 
quire proceedings in the courts. The practi- 
cal answer to Mr. Culberson’s attacks upon 
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the President and the Attorney-General for 
not prosecuting the Steel Corporation is the 
simple one that Mr. Culberson had never 
filed a complaint or called upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate the purchase 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company’s 
stock. Nor are the charges that President 
Roosevelt authorized that transaction, and 
was guilty of violating the laws by so doing, 
other than silly almost to the point of im- 
becility. President Roosevelt promised no- 
body any immunity, and discouraged nobody 
from filing complaints or from calling upon 
the Department of Justice to prosecute the 
Steel Corporation in the courts. In the 
matter of the enforcement of the laws, Mr. 
Roosevelt has done his best, has earned the 
confidence of the country, and will not lose 
it. But Congress should amend the laws. 


publicity utthermore, the President has 
as Rovsevelt’s always been ready to give Con- 
Weapon. : . : 
gress information on public af- 
fairs, and there is no reason either practical 
or theoretical for trying to force an issue 
upon the extent of the right of Congress to 
call upon the Executive for documents and 
information. Mr. Roosevelt’s chief instru- 
ment as a public man is that of publicity car- 
ried to a point beyond that reached by any 
of his predecessors. Congress has never been 
hampered in its legitimate work by failure to 
obtain any information possessed by President 
Roosevelt. His openness has been his chief 
protection in all his controversies. It would 
be easy to name some of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
most conspicuous detractors in public life of 
whom it could not be so truthfully said that 
openness has characterized their careers. It 
is charitable to them not to pursue this line 
of comment any further. 


The opposition to the Postal- 
Savings bill is strongly  in- 
trenched, and very little apart 
from the regular appropriations will be ac- 
complished before the expiration of the Six- 
tieth Congress on the 4th of March. An 
attempt to increase the salaries of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Speaker of the House, 
and federal judges was the subject of a de- 
bate last month that was characteristic in its 
triviality of the greater part of the flood of 
talk that has recently filled the pages of the 
Congressional Record. In the face of Treas- 
ury deficits and without regard to the lack 
of final and definite plans, there was a deter- 
mined effort to force a large River and Har- 
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bor bill through the present session by log- 
rolling methods. It is to the credit of Mr. 
Burton, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, who goes next month to the 
Senate, that the bill has been held down to 
$10,000,000 for the continuance of impor- 
tant work that could not properly be 
checked or suspended. 


Mr. Taft’s mid-winter sojourn 
in the South was not in the na- 
ture of a retreat for rest and 
meditation. It was a period of publicity 
and platform effort almost as strenuous as 
the closing weeks of last fall’s campaign. 
Mr. Taft, by the way, will have become in 
the full sense a President-elect when the 
votes of the Electoral College, which were 
cast on January II, are counted in a joint 
session of the two houses of Congress on 
February 10. His speeches in the South 
have been conciliatory and sensible, and the 
hospitality of Georgia has ‘been as unstinted 
as it would have been in like circumstances 
toward Mr. McKinley or Mr. Roosevelt. 
With the announcement that Mr. Knox 
would be Secretary of State, and his visit to 
Georgia, following the earlier announcement 
that Mr. Hitchcock would be Postmaster- 
General, the business of cabinet building, 
which had been going forward in the press 
as an open and public proceeding, came 
promptly within the veil of secrecy; and we 
are to know who will be in the next cabinet 
when the proper time comes. Mr. Taft, in 
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accordance with long announced plans, was 
to start from Charleston on January 25 on 
his trip to Panama, and was to be back early 
in February, in time to complete his in- 
augural speech and be ready for the respon- 
sibilities that will begin on March 4. No- 
body ever approached the duties of the 
Presidency with fewer enemies or with a 
more kindly disposed body of fellow-citizens. 


ten Voot'e On October 21, 1907, in the con- 
Model Banking fusion and dismay of panic week, 
Laws. : 

Governor Hughes appointed, as 
Superintendent of the State Banking De- 
partment, Mr. Clark Williams, the young 
vice-president of one of the newer trust com- 
panies of New York City. Mr. Williams 
has now made his annual report covering a 
very notable year of wise banking reform, 
which has brought the State laws and regula- 
tions governing banks to a perfection that 
makes them a model for other common- 
wealths. A very large part of the credit for 
this achievement is due to the quiet and in- 
defatigable Superintendent. That the result 
is of more than local importance is shown 
in the one fact that the banks organized un- 
der the State of New York have one-fifth 
of the entire banking resources of the Union. 
Of the twenty bills suggested by Superin- 
tendent Williams and passed by the Legisla- 
ture, some of the most important are those 
increasing the legal reserve for State banks 
in Manhattan from 15 to 25 per cent., and 
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(Superintendent of the New York State Banking 
Department.) 


requiring that the trust companies carry all 
of their 15 per cent. reserve in cash, State 
banks are prohibited from owning more than 
10 per cent. of the capital stock of other 
banks, thus effectually preventing the “ chain- 
banking” methods which did so much to 
make the unstable situation of October, 1907. 
The department has, moreover, inaugurated 
an ingenious and thorough method of credit 
reporting, by which the large borrowers of 
every bank are reported by the examiner to 
the New York office for card indexing, ex- 
amination, and comparison, a method which 
will make it more difficult for rash financiers 
to get dangerously “spread out” to the detri- 
ment of the lending institutions. One of the 
most grateful reforms of the year is the 
vesting of bank receivership control in the 
State department, instead of receivers ap- 
pointed by the court,—an arrangement which 
had resulted in a situation little less than 
scandalous. In the one failing institution 
Superintendent Williams was called on to 
handle,—the Home Bank of Brooklyn,—the 
salary cost was $666 and the term of the re- 
ceivership forty-two days. In nine other 


receiverships last year, handled under the 
old method, the fees ranged from $20,500 to 
$80,000 and the term from five to seven 
months, 


Future Lhe Williams report recom- 
Changes in mends that new legislation be 
aia _ held to a minimum. The Super- 

intendent considers it an evil that banks of 
discount, State and national, and even de- 
partment stores, are competing with savings- 
banks by offering 4 per cent. interest on small 
deposits, the evil lying in the fact that the 
depositor who wants savings-bank quality 
of protection is seldom aware that he is not 
getting this. It is suggested that banks other 
than those controlled by the savings-bank 
law should be prohibited from giving inter- 
est on deposits under a minimum sum, and 
that, in any case, banks of discount and other 
institutions paying interest on small deposits 
should let the depositor know that they are 
not operating under the savings-bank restric- 
tions. A matter of much importance, though 
not of legislative concern, is Mr. Williams’ 
urgent advice that the State banks and the 
trust companies be admitted to the clearing- 
house, or else that they should form a clear- 
ing-house of their own. He sees serious dan- 
ger in the practice of one institution acting 
‘as the clearing-house agent of another. That 
the confidence of depositors has been fully re- 
stored to the New York banks,—largely as 
a result of the clear-headed and active work 
of this department,—is strikingly shown by 
the figures of their resources before the panic, 
during the panic, and at the present time. 
The total resources of the trust companies 
just before the panic were $1,364,000,000; 
in December, 1907, $1,002,000,000; by last 
November they had risen to $1,427,000,000. 
The State banks also have not only recov- 
ered their panic loss, but have gone ahead 
of their record in August, 1907. 


Some Apropos of the improvement in 
New York New York banking laws and 
Bankerss State supervision of financial in- 

p ancial i 
stitutions, may be noted the growing impor- 
tance of New York’s banks and bankers in 
relation to the larger affairs of the country. 
The presidency of the National City Bank 
has just now passed from Mr. James Still- 
man to Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip. Mr. Still- 
man is a banker and financier of great skill 
and success, but he has always been a private 
business man rather than a man of public 
activity. The same thing may be said of 
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My. H. P. Davison. 


Mr. Baker, who has retired from the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank of New 
York and who is succeeded by Mr. Francis 
L. Hine. Mr. Vanderlip is much better 
known as an authority upon public finance 
than as a banker in the private and technical 
sense. He was a financial editor in Chicago 
before he became Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and for some years has been vice- 
president of the bank over which he is hence- 
forth to preside. Mr. Hine has been better 
known in business circles than in public af- 
fairs, but he is a man of wide interests and 
growing relationship to the country’s devel- 
opment. Mr. Henry P. Davison, who has 
been one of Mr. Hine’s associate vice-presi- 
dents of the First National Bank, has now 
become a partner in the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and as a member of the Monetary 
Commission, in association with Senator Al- 
drich, has been studying abroad the larger 
problems of currency and the adjustment and 
regulation of the issue of banknotes. ‘The 
heads of the New York banking community 
are henceforth to be regarded as men of se- 
rious public responsibility, rather than as men 
merely trying to make money for the stock- 
holders of their banks. Banking in our largest 
business centers now engages the talent of a 
number of the ablest and most public-spirited 
men in our contemporary life. There is no 
profession more honorable, and few which 
now afford a better field for service. 


Mr. F, A. Vanderlip. 


Mr. F, L. Hine. 
THREE NEW YORK BANKERS OF GROWING PROMINENCE, 


The current discussion of the tar: 
iff has brought into prominence 
the fact that in the first six 
months of its fiscal year the nation had col- 
lected $64,000,000 less than its expenditures 
during that period, and that the treasury bal- 
ance had been reduced to $163,853,332. At 
this rate of decrease a considerable deficit 
would appear within eighteen months, and 
the waning balance is used as an argument 
by the advocates of a radical tariff reduction 
who believe that larger imports at a lower 
rate would produce increased revenue, as well 
as by “ standpatters ” who deny that imports 
would be stimulated by reductions in the 
schedules to the degree of increasing the ag- 
gregate revenue. However this may be, a 
glance at the Treasury’s statements of the 
past ten years does not give such a portentous 
aspect to this loss of $64,000,000 in six 
months. The national finances seem to have 
a way of striking a fair balance through an 
average of ten years. Beginning with 1898, 
four years, 1898, 1899, 1904, and 1905, 
show expenditures greater than income, the 
deficiency for 1899 rising to over $89,000,- 
ooo. But for the whole ten years there is 
a surplus of nearly $221,000,000. During 
the past two years the nation has spent vast 
sums of money, but it must be remembered 
that a great proportion of these sums paid 
out of income were for ‘“ improvements 
and additions.” American railroads would 
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normally issue bonds to pay for analagous 
additions to their property, and most govern- 
ments would be doing the same thing. The 
falling off in imports, which is largely re- 
sponsible for the big bite taken out of our 
national surplus the last year, amounted to 
$500,000,000. A recent report of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor shows 
that nearly four-fifths of this shrinkage in 
imports came at the Atlantic ports, a de- 
crease of $195,000,000 showing at New 
York alone. It is fair to assume that with 
the tariff uncertainties once done away with, 
the trend of revenue-producing commerce 
will again be toward the figures of 1906-’07. 


Some of the most important eco- 

New York Gas nomic questions that have been 
Decision. Hresented to the United States 
Supreme Court for many years were in- 
volved in the Consolidated Gas Case de- 
cided last month in favor of the City of New 
York. As usual in such cases the Supreme 
Court avoided a direct settlement or deci- 
sion upon as many questions as possible. 
Such postponement of issues is a good thing 
for all concerned. It gives time for public 
opinion and for the advanced thought in 
economics and politics to grasp the situation 
and blaze the way for a solution. Until 
the full opinion of the court is printed, we 
must rely upon the brief summary handed 
down by Justice Peckham. He seems to 
allow natural monopolies the present value 
or cost of duplication of their land, mains 
and conduits, manufacturing plants, and the 
like, after full allowance for depreciation. 
It would appear, however, from the decision 
that a privately-owned monopoly can cap- 
italize and make the public pay a return on 
the increased value of its land since its pur- 
chase, and on the value of the paving put 
over its mains and conduits by the taxpayers, 
while city-owned monopolies never ask the 
public to make a return on these values. The 
court also sustains a 5) per cent. return on 
the physical valuation of a privately-owned 
monopoly, and considers 6 per cent.'a fair 
return in the near future in this particular 
instance. On the other hand, the court ex- 
cludes the capitalization of good will or 
going value, and appears to exclude any cap- 
italization of franchise value except where, 
as in this case, the legislature is thought to 
have directly and in clear terms permitted 
such. The attitude of the court on this 
franchise matter will not be clear until the 
full decision is handed down. ‘The court 


also sustains the contention of the city that 
the result of a reduction of price in stimu: 
lating sales without a proportionate increase 
of investment should be taken into account 
in deciding upon a reduction in price. 


an. 1 decision and the testimony 
in Price of taken during the long contin- 
; uance of the case will have a de- 
cided bearing upon attempts at regulation of 
price in other cities. The fact that gas of 
high candle-power can be sold for 80 cents 
at a profit of nearly 6 per cent. in New York 
on both physical value and over $7,000,000 
of early franchise values should be placed 
alongside of the fact that Chicago has been 
selling a similar quality of gas for two years 
for 85 cents and Boston a gas of somewhat 
lower candle-power for 80 cents. Lynn and 
Worcester, Mass., are selling for 85 cents, 
and several other Massachusetts cities, such 
as Cambridge, Fall River, Lawrence, Low- 
ell, and New Bedford, for 90 cents. ‘The 
largest Ohio and Michigan cities and Muil- 
waukee, where coal and oil are cheaper, have 
been selling for even less than 80 cents. In 
almost all of these cases the low prices have 
been voluntary or from a fear that an in- 
vestigation would lead the public to demand 
as low or lower prices. The evidence in the 
New York Gas Case clearly showed that it 
is impossible to decide off-hand what a rea- 
sonable price would be in cities varying in 
size, density of population, and situation with 
reference to coal and oil fields. - 


Pittsburg's The recent arrest of seven Pitts- 
Shame and burg councilmen on charges of 
‘ gross corruption, together with 
the publication of some of the evidence, 
shocks the country. It had not been thought 
that the lower and more paltry forms of 
bribery were being practiced so shamelessly 
in any American city. ‘There is cause for 
great encouragement, however, in the action 
of Mayor Guthrie, of Pittsburg, in naming 
a Civic Improvement Commission, compris- 
ing some of the foremost business, profes- 
sional, and industrial leaders of the city. 
The matters bearing on the well-being of 
the wage-earning population, which fell 
within the scope of the Pittsburg Survey de- 
scribed in this REvIEW last month, will be 
taken up at once by this commission, and 
there can be no doubt that once the city 
government is purified and cleansed of graft, 
Pittsburg will make a distinct advance as an 
industrial community. 
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ibis More than 
Boycott thirteen 
Case. 


months _ ago, 
on December 23, 1907, 
Judge Gould, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, granted 
an injunction after a full 
hearing of the case to stop 
the American Federation 
of Labor from continuing 
a boycott against the 
Buck’s Stove Company, of 
St. Louis, which had been 
running for about nine 
months. The boycott had 
been kept active through 
the regular notices printed 
in the Federation’s official 
paper. Under the law 
as established by the 
courts, this boycott was 
not lawful. Judge Gould 
could not have done oth- 
erwise, it would seem, 
than to grant the injunc- 
tion. Late in December, 
some five weeks ago, about 
a year after the issuance 
of Judge Gould’s injunc- 
tion, another judge on the 
bench of the District 
of Columbia,—namely, 
Judge Wright,—decided that the injunction 
had been violated. He convicted President 
Gompers, Vice-President Mitchell and Sec- 
retary Morrison, who, as chief officers of 
the American Federation of Labor, were 
accused of disobeying the mandate of the 
court. Judge Wright sentenced Mr. Samuel 
Gompers to one year’s imprisonment, and sen- 
tenced Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Morrison to 
nine months’ and six months’ imprisonment, 
respectively. The sentenced labor leaders 
were admitted to bail, and an appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is understood that 
there would remain the right of appeal from 
this court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Some While the case is in the courts, it 
a. seems the part of wisdom not to 
‘comment upon it too freely. 
Whether or not the decision of Judge Wright 
may commend itself as proper in view of the 
law and of the facts, the utter lack of judicial 
tone and temper disclosed by the judge and 
the extraordinary fury of his utterances will 
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be regretted by all wise judges who feel that 
the honored traditions of the American bench 
must be carefully preserved in these days of 
searching criticism. Surely it could not have 
been anybody’s high moral duty to keep up a 
boycott that had been legally enjoined. So 
long as the law is clear and stands unaltered, 
men who defy the law must be willing to 
take the punishment that the law provides 
for the preservation of its own dignity and 
authority. If the American people wish to 
have the right to boycott, then they must 
legalize the boycott. If the American peo- 
ple wish to bring under some new form of 
restriction the power of injunction that the 
courts now legally exercise, then let them 
demand of Congress and the legislatures the 
enactment of anti-injunction laws. The law 
as it stands must be obeyed until it is altered. 
When the Supreme Court of the United 
States has passed upon the case under discus- 
sion, the law as it relates to that case will be 
what the Supreme Court shall have declared 
it. The three men under sentence are by 
millions of people regarded as distinguished 
and useful citizens, patriotic in their aims, 
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and laboring for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the masses of our people. Is it per- 
tectly clear that they have with deliberate 
intent violated Judge Gould’s injunction? 
This is a question that has been raised by the 
Outlook at some length. There is a legal 
question at issue that has to do with the con- 
stitutional power of the particular court to 
grant the injunction of 1907. We shall dis- 
cuss this matter more completely when it has 
been passed upon by the higher courts. 


ANationat >ngularly fitting at a time when 
Council of the plans for an adequate Lin- 
Fine Arts. . ° ° 
coln memorial in Washington 
have aroused unusually widespread public in- 
terest comes the announcement that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (by executive order on Jan- 
uary 20) had appointed a National Council 
of Fine Arts. The function of this body is 
to pass upon the plans of all buildings and 
statues to be hereafter erected by the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The President, who acted upon 
the suggestion of the American Institute of 
Architects in appointing this council, said, in 
a letter to the Institute: 


I shall direct all my cabinet officers to refer 
to the council, for their expert advice, all mat- 
ters in their charge embracing architecture, se- 
lection of sites, and landscape work, sculpture, 
and painting. Moreover, I shall request the 
council to watch legislation and on its own 
initiative to make public recommendations to 
the Executive and to Congress with regard to 
proposed changes in existing monuments, or 
with regard to any new project. I earnestly ad- 
vise your body to take immediate steps to secure 
the enactment of a law giving permanent effect 
to what I am directing to be done. The course 
you advocate, and which I approve, should not 
be permissive with the Executive; it should be 
made mandatory upon him by act of Congress. 

The President further declared that he 
will request the council immediately to. re- 
port and give its opinion on the character 
and location of the Lincoln memorial as sug- 
gested in the resolutions passed by the Board 
of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects, and outlined on another page 
(206) of this number of the Review. The 
names presented by the Institute of Archi- 
tects and approved by the President as mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Council are as follows: 

Architects—Cass Gilbert, C. Grant La Farge, 
Walter Cook, William A. Boring, S. B. P. Trow- 
bridge, John G. Howard, Glenn Brown, Thomas 
R. Kimball, John L. Mauran, D. H. Burnham, 
John H. M. Donaldson, George B. Post, Arnold 
W. Brunner, Robert S. Peabody, Charles F. Mc- 
Kim, William S. Kemes, James Rush Marshall, 
Abram Garfield, Frank Miles Day, William B. 
Mundie, and C. Howard Walker. 











Painters—John La Farge, F. D. Millet, E. H. 
Blashfield, and Kenyon Cox. 

Sculptors—Daniel C. French, Herbert Adams, 
H. A. MacNeil, and K. T. Bitter. 

Landscape Architect—Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Jr. 


oe Although American interest has 
oustines centered so largely around the 
* celebrations of the Lincoln cen- 
tenary on the 12th of the present month, it 
should not be forgotten that another impor- 
tant centennial anniversary was commemo- 
rated a fortnight ago. Edgar Allan Poe 
was born on January 19, 1809, and the cen- 
tenary was celebrated with appropriate cere- 
monies last month at various points through- 
out the country. The occasion was observed 
jointly in the city of Baltimore, where Poe 
was born and died, the exercises there being 
held under the auspices of the Edgar Allan 
Poe Memorial Association and Johns Hop- 
kins University; at Richmond, Va., where 
he spent his boyhood; at the University of 
Virginia, which he attended for a term; at 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., where, 
after the death of his wife, he wooed Mrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman, and in New York, 
where he lived the closing years of his life. 
There are not very many monuments to this 
genius,—for admittedly he was a genius. He 
has been regarded abroad for two genera- 
tions now as the greatest American literary 
artist. Only a very modest stone marks 
his grave in Baltimore. A bust and tablet 
unveiled on the occasion of the anniversary 
celebration in Poe Park, opposite the Poe 
cottage in Fordham, New York City, is per- 
haps the most noteworthy of existing monu- 
ments. We reproduce this bust and tablet 
on page 227 of this issye of the REVIEW. 
The Poe Memorial Association, in Balti- 
more and Richmond, has accumulated more 
than $5000 for the purpose of erecting a 
monument, and it is proposed also to place 
a memorial in the West Point library, op- 
posite that of Whistler. Both these way- 
ward geniuses of whom America is now 
proud were expelled from West Point for 
inattention to discipline. On another page 
this month we quote some of the represent- 
ative critical estimates of Poe’s work by liv- 
ing writers. It should be noted in passing 
that the other anniversaries of the season, 
those of Darwin, who was born on the same 
day as our first martyred President, and of 
the three masters of music, Chopin, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn, are also appropriately 
mentioned in our pages this month. 
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CIPRIANO CASTRO, EX-PRESIDENT, AND FOR TEN 
YEARS DICTATOR OF VENEZUELA. 


(From a photograph taken in Berlin in December.) 


siecaaaiis The seizure of Venezuelan ships 
Deposes by vessels of the Dutch navy, 
early in December, caused riot- 
ing throughout the turbulent South Ameri- 
can republic. Strangely enough, most of these 
demonstrations were not against the Dutch, 
but against the Castro régime. Immediately 
upon Sefior Castro’s departure from Venez- 
uela Dr. Juan Vincente Gomez, the Vice- 
President, assumed the duties of the presi- 
dency, administering them avowedly in the 
name of the absent President, until late in 
December, when a plot to assassinate Gomez 
was discovered and frustrated. ‘The latter 
at once assumed supreme control of the gov- 
ernment, declaring Castro no longer Presi- 
dent, and charging him with being impli- 
cated in the aforesaid plot. Gomez at once 
ordered canceled Sefior Castro’s “ letter of 
unlimited credit” in Europe, and consoli- 
dated his power by deporting the military 
chieftains who had supported the former 
President, dismissing a number of the Castro 
ministers, and setting up a cabinet of his own 
choosing. He also took possession of the 
Bank of Venezuela. He then exacted loy- 
alty from the military commanders and civil 
officials and established himself firmly in 
power at Caracas. 


And Improves *£€ demonstrated his good will 
Her Foreign and sincerity in foreign affairs 
Relations b ki h 

y revoking on January 1 the 
embargo on Curacao commerce, by offer- 
ing fair and reasonable terms for the set- 
tlement of Venezuela’s differences with 
the French Cable Company, and by agree- 
ing, after some discussion with the United 

States Special Commissioner, Mr. W. I. 

Buckanan, to a plan which will ultimate- 

ly result in the resumption of diplomatic 

relations between the United States and 

Venezuelan governments. Meanwhile Sefior 

Castro, after several weeks of festivities in 

Germany, had submitted to a delicate sur- 

gical operation in Berlin, from which, how- 

ever, he is reported to have fully recovered. 

At first he declined to believe the news of his 

deposition, but finally accepted the situation 

and announced that he would place no diffi- 
culties in the way of the present administra- 
tion of Venezuela in settling pending contro- 
versies with foreign governments “even if 
this should involve my own withdrawal 
from activity in the affairs of the nation.” 
What Senior Castro will do when he com- 
pletely recovers his health is beyond predic- 
tion. According to the terms of the Venez- 
uelan constitution he may return and de- 
mand his place again at the head of the na- 
tion. That he will do so under the present 





DR. JUAN VINCENTE GOMEZ. 


(Who has succeeded Cipriano Castro as President of 
Venezuela.) 
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circumstances it is difficult to believe, not to 
say, quite incredible. 


Cubq Following the call of Provisional 
Again Stands Governor Magoon, the Cuban 
‘Congress assembled on January 
13, for the first time in a little more than 
two years, to effect a permanent organiza- 
tion, thereupon adjourning for one week, 
when it reassembled to canvass the electoral 
vote for President and _ Vice-President. 
Upon the official announcement that Gen. 
José Miguel Gomez had been elected Presi- 
dent and Dr. Alfredo Zayas Vice-President, 
Congress again adjourned until January 28, 
when the President and Vice-President were 
officially proclaimed, and the entire adminis- 
tration of the Cuban Government formally 
turned over to these officials by Provisional 
Governor Magoon. ‘The United States 
troops began leaving at the same time. An- 
other highly important happening of the 
month in Latin America, although compar- 
atively unnoticed in the daily press, was the 
signing by the representatives of the United 
States, Colombia, and Panama of three trea- 
ties covering long-standing disputes which 
concern the three nations. By the terms of 
the convention between Panama and Colom- 
bia the latter agrees to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the former, the boundary be- 
tween the two countries is definitely set, and 
Panama agrees to assume that portion of the 
public debt of Colombia which existed prior 
to the revolution of 1903 and which had 
been contracted for the benefit of Panama in 
common with the other states of Colom- 
bia. The agreement between the United 
States and Colombia has particular reference 
to the right of navigation of Colombian ves- 
sels engaged in coastwise trade through the 
Panama Canal, while the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Panama settles 
several minor questions which have been in 
dispute. These treaties will be submitted at 
once to the United States Senate, the Co- 
lombian Congress, and the National Assem- 
bly at Panama. 


Other events of particular in- 
terest in South and Central 
America and in the Caribbean 
regions during the past few weeks have 
been: The meeting on December 25 of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress at San- 
tiago, in Chile; the announcement that be- 
ginning on August 10 of the present year 
Ecuador will hold an international exposi- 


Other Latin- 
American 
Happenings. 


tion to commemorate the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of its independence; the approval 
by the Porto Rican Executive Council of the 
project to float a $3,000,000 loan in the 
United States for irrigation purposes; the 
satisfaction rendered by the Government of 
Honduras to the Government of the United 
States for the indignity and insult offered 
some months ago to the American Consul at 
San Pedro; the ratification of arbitration 
treaties between the United States and Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Nicaragua, and Haiti; and the 
acceptance by the Government of Mexico 
of President Roosevelt’s invitation to send a 
representative to the North American Con- 
servation Conference to be held on the 18th 
of the present month. 


The record of that session of the 
British Parliament which closed 
on December 21 was not, as al- 
ready pointed out in these pages, very fruit- 
ful in legislation. Indeed the Old-Age Pen- 
sions bill, the provisions of which became op- 
erative on the first day of the present year, 
is the only measure of national importance 
emphasized in the program of legislation 
promised before election by the Liberal party, 
which has become a law. Several other im- 


The 
British 
Parliament. 





THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO BRITAIN’S AGED POOR. 
The new Old-Age Pensions law became operative on 
January 1. 

From Punch (London). 
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portant bills have been passed, including the 
“Coal Mines Eight Hours act” and the 
“ Children act.” In its two specially urgent 
measures,—an education bill and a licensing 
bill,—the government was utterly defeated 
by the opposition of the House of Lords. 
The expenditure for which the Asquith gov- 
ernment will have to provide in its coming 
budget, which will be presented early in the 
session beginning this month, will exceed the 
present revenue of the United Kingdom by 
at least $100,000,000. A great part of this 
deficit, probably at least $30,000,000, will 
be occasioned by the operation of the Old- 
Age Pensions law. One of the chief mov- 
ers in the agitation which resulted in the 
passage of this law, Mr. J. Keir Hardie, 
chairman of the Labor Party in the British 
House of Commons, has been visiting this 
country, lecturing on Social and economic 
subjects. Another large section of the de- 
ficit must be laid at the door of army and 
navy increases. 


How will this deficit be made 


England ° 
Facinga up? Mr. Chamberlain and his 
Deficit. 


followers are still clamoring for 
a change from approximately free trade to a 
protective tariff. ‘The “ Pacificists”” cal] for 
a reduction in the cost of armament, and 
many British economists are admitting the 
necessity of additional taxation. A foreign 
loan would seem to be inadvisable, since (as 
the London Times points out) British con- 
sols are now at the present time selling at 
83 and 84, and the mere announcement 
of an attempt to borrow abroad would 
send them still lower. A royal commis- 
sion, appointed some months ago for the 
purpose of considering the question of 
“reforesting’”’ the United Kingdom, has 
reported that, without encroaching on agri- 
cultural land, and with a modest initial in- 
vestment, a policy of reforesting could be 
inaugurated so that at the beginning of the 
next generation the profit to the state from 
the forests would be over $100,000,000. 
Meanwhile, employment would be given to 
a vast number of men now idle from causes 
not their own fault. Practically all pending 
disputes between the United States and 
Great Britain have been settled by the three 
treaties (outlined in these pages last month) 
agreed upon by Secretary of State Root and 
Ambassador James Bryce, the only formali- 
ties remaining being the actual ratification 
by the British Foreign Office and the United 
States Senate. 





MR. JAMES KEIR HARDIE, CHAIRMAN OF THE LABOR 
PARTY IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


(Now on a visit to the United States.) 


It was by an interesting and 
rather dramatic coincidence that 
during the same week in which 
Dr. Foville, president of the French Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences, pub- 
lished his startling statistical review of the 
decline in the French birth-rate, the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics in Paris should have made 
known the fact that the birth-rate through- 
out the republic during the first six months 
of 1908 had actually increased. During that 
period the births exceeded the deaths, so the 
statisticians tell us, by 11,000. Dr. Foville 
had announced that France is “ ripe for in- 
vasion,” because “as a nation she is slowly, 
but surely dying, and invasion is the only 
fate awaiting a country which is capable 
of supporting 80,000,000 inhabitants and 
is content with half that number.” Dr. 
Foville is undoubtedly correct. France, 
however, which is constantly giving the 
world an example of ‘such rich intellectual 
and industrial life, has evidently finally 
made up her mind that she will not die phys- 
ically nor drop out from the family of great 
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ITALY’S EARTHQUAKE-AFFLICTED REGION. 
(The dotted sections of the peninsula and Sicily 
indicate the region in which occurred the shocks of 
December 28 and following days.) 


nations. Other significant and interesting 
happenings in France during the past few 
weeks have been: the senatorial elections held 
on January 3 throughout the republic and 
the colonies, the elections resulting in a gov- 
ernment gain of fifteen seats; the reinfliction 
of the death penalty (for the first time in 
more than a decade), by which three mur- 
derers were guillotined; and the signing in 
Paris on January 6 of the extradition treaty 
between France and the United States, 


- Measured by the immediate de- 
Earthquake in struction of human life and of 

italy. property and the resultant mis- 
ery and suffering to human beings yet alive, 
the earthquake of December 28 in Sicily and 
Calabria was the most direful calamity in the 
world’s history. Two hundred thousand 
lives and more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of property,—th-.se figures tell the terrible 
story of Italy’s misfortune and grief. The 
cities of Messina and Reggio, the former in 
Sicily and the latter on the mainland almost 
opposite, with their combined population of 
170,000, have been almost entirely destroyed. 
These cities and a number of smaller towns 
(indicated on the map shown above) in the 
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immediate vicinity were, in less than five 
minutes, early on that December morning, 
crushed to heaps of smoking ruins and made 
the tomb of thousands of human beings and 
the pest-threatened prison of thousands more 
injured, while the cries of the wounded and 
destitute have reached to the farthermost cor- 
ners of the earth. From the first connected 
accounts of several eyewitnesses, the London 
Times correspondent wired to his journal 
this description of the first great shock,— 
which was, however, immediately followed by 
ree violent ones and innumerable raging 
res: 


Messina had not awakened to its duties for the 
day when, at 5.20 o’clock on Monday morning, 
the disaster occurred. Lights were still burn- 
ing in the hotels, and the splendid, sickle- 
shaped harbor was filled with shipping. Sud- 
denly, without warning, the earth began to trem- 
ble. A great shock followed a few seconds after 
the first oscillation. Those on the ships in the 
harbor heard a roar, caught a glimpse of falling 
walls, and, looking up, saw Messina crumbling 
into ruin. A dense cloud of dust arose to hide 
the city’s death throes. Shouts of alarm from 
the sailors turned the attention of the watchers 
to the sea. The-water had been violently trou- 
bled some minutes before. Now it seemed to 
recede, as though gathering for a forward rush. 
A moment later, in the words of an eyewitness, 
the sea swelled and rose in a wall of water 
thirty-five feet high and hurled itself upon the 
city, engulfing whole streets near the water 
front. As the wave receded its surface was 
black with corpses and the wreckage of houses. 
The effect of the whole was to create a scene 
unequaled in terror and grandeur. The fall of 





Photograph by Brown Brothers. 
ONE OF MESSINA’S RUINED PALACES. 
(Showing military search party rescuing survivors. ) 
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RUSSIAN SAILORS RESCUING MESSINA’S INJURED. 
(All accounts give enthusiastic credit to the Russians for their untiring, deveted work.) 


dust, the flames, the falling houses, the shrieks 
and prayers of the inhabitants were so terrify- 
ing that of those who escaped some lost their 
reason. 


Eyewitnesses of the scenes imme- 
diately following the shock agree 
in insisting that language is in- 
adequate to fully describe the horrors of the 
opening earth, the falling buildings, the in- 
ward rush of the sea, and the shrieks and 
moans of the dying and injured human be- 
ings. Although the first great spasm of na- 
ture took but thirty-two seconds of time, the 
greater part of the destruction was accom- 
plished in that brief period. ‘The violence 
of the shock, all reports agree, was unpre- 
cedented. The buildings in Messina were 
not merely shaken down; their foundations 
were literally wrenched from beneath them. 
To Reggio, on the opposite shore of the 
strait, the shock was even more violent, for 
scarcely one stone remains on another in what 
was so lately a flourishing city. The loss of 
life outright was appalling, but even more 
heartrending has been the suffering and 
destitution of the survivors. Dreadfully 


Destruction. 


wounded, they were also tormented by hun- 
ger and cold, all the food supplies of the 
region having been destroyed, and a cold 
storm of rain and sleet following the first 
great shock. 


First reports declared that the 
greater part of Calabria, the 
province of Italy forming the 
“toe of the boot,’ had sunk into the 
sea; that the contour of the Straits of Mes- 
sina had been radically altered, and that 
Scylla, the rocky promontory on one side of 
the straits, and Charybdis, the great whirl- 
pool, on the other, both so famed in classic 
lore, had disappeared. ‘These reports, how- 
ever, were found to be exaggerated, as were 
also the stories of violent activity on the part 
of Stromboli, the volcano on the island north 
of Sicily. Although no actual eruption 
marked the participation in the horror, of 
Met. Etna, only a few miles from the crowded 
sections of Messina, unusual activity in the 
form of noise and smoke threatened an erup- 
tion. The dead at Messina and Reggio in- 
clude almost all the population of those 
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THE WORLD’S CHARITY IN THE WAKE OF 
From the Times (New York). 


towns, and among them were some English 
and American tourists. ‘The American Con- 
sul at Messina, Mr. Arthur S. Cheney, and 
his wife were among the dead. 


So close behind the disaster itself 
followed the hearty, generous aid 
of virtually the entire world that 
the story of the calamity and of the work of 
rescue came in the same cable dispatches. It 
is upon occasions such as this that the kinship 
of nations and the brotherhood of mankind is 
demonstrated practically and convincingly. 
For several hours after the first shock Mes- 
sina and Reggio were without organized re- 
lief, for the reason that the municipal au- 
thorities, the soldiers, the police, the doctors, 
and nurses were themselves victims. Soon, 
however, aid in the shape of money, food, 
medical supplies, and organized workers,— 
military, police, Red Cross officials, and in- 
dividual volunteers,—began to pour in. The 
Italian King and his Queen ‘reached the 
stricken region within a few hours after 
the calamity, and by their presence encour- 
aged the rescuers and the panic-stricken. On 
another page this month we present a sketch 
of the career of Queen Helena, describing 
the part she took in the rescue work in the 
devastated region. 


The World’s 
Sympathy 
Demonstrated. 


Scarcely an hour after the first 


Systematic 
Work of great shock of the earthquake 
eseue- Russian warships in the har- 


bor at Messina sent their sailors on shore 
to do heroic rescue work and carried away 
hundreds of fugitives. German and British 
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ships were close behind 
the Russians. The Cel- 
tic, an American supply 
ship about to start from 
New York for Suez with 
stores of food for our bat- 
tleship fleet, including 
enough navy rations to sup- 
port, on an emergency basis, 
40,000 people for a month, 
was at once sent to Mes- 
sina with orders to deliver 
the supplies to the sufferers 
‘immediately. The battle- 
ships Wisconsin, Kearsarge, 
and Illinois were detached 
from the Pacific fleet 
which had just left the 
Suez Canal and ordered to 
Naples to assist in the 
work of rescue. Mr. Gris- 
com, the American Ambassador at Rome, 
who last month tendered his resigna- 
tion to the President, was the first rep- 
resentative of a foreign nation to convey to 
the Italian monarchs the sympathy of the 
outside world. He also was the medium 
through which the $800,000 appropriated by 
Congress on January 4, and other vast sums 
from many private sources, were conveyed 
to those in need. Already the stream of 
generosity from all over the world has been 
large, and is increasing so quickly from day 
to day that it is altogether probable any fig- 
ures quoted here would be out of date be- 
fore they were read. At the time of writ- 
ing, however, more than $7,000,000 had 
been cabled to Italy from all over the world. 
Systematic rescue work began at once under 
the direction of the Italian military authori- 
ties, who fed and clothed the destitute, 
searched for the buried and wounded, and 
dealt out stern justice to the dregs of the city 





DEATH, 


-populations from all over lower Italy who 


made the disaster an occasion for loot and 
outrage. The Italian Parliament met in spe- 
cial session on January 8 to provide ways 
and means to meet the situation and take care 
of the destitute population. 


what While the main features of the 
car stset 5 > land have not been materially 

” changed by the earthquake shocks, 
the bed of the sea in the immediate vicinity of 
the devastated region has been considerably 
altered in contour, character of substance,and 
depth. Sicily and Calabria have always been 
known to be in the so-called earthquake belt. 
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THE PATH OF THE EARTHQUAKE AROUND THE EARTH. 


(The belts along which the earth’s crust appears to be faulty. A diagram based on the results 
of Professor Milne’s seismographical investigations, originally prepared two years ago, at the time of 


the Kingston (Jamaica) earthquake.) 


This region has been much studied by seis- 
mologists, and this latest convulsion has re- 
vived the speculations as to the cause of 
earthquakes. Volcanic activity on the part 
of Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli was looked 
for at the time of the shock, but no serious 
eruption actually occurred. All of the seri- 
ously entertained theories of earthquake 
causes have been advanced to explain the 
shocks in southern Italy, for there were 
many minor shocks after the first great one, 
not only in Italy, but in Austria and Turkey 
as well. The most generally accepted theory 
is that an earthquake is the result of a 
“fault” in the geological formation under 
the affected region, in this case the fault con- 
stituting a line of contact between the vol- 
canic strata underlying Mt. Etna and Mt. 
Vesuvius. It is believed that the strata un- 
derlying the Strait of Messina slipped along 
the line of this fault, and that the so-called 
tidal wave resulted from this rapid and rad- 
ical altering of the sea’s bed. 


8 In support of the theory now 
ome a 

Theories on widely held that earthquakes are 
the Subject. senerally caused by the seeping 
of vast quantities of water into the earth’s 
hot interior, resulting in the formation of 
gas and steam, it has been pointed out by 
Professor Milne, perhaps the greatest living 
authority on seismology, that an analysis of 
more than 10,000 observations in Japan 
shows that by far the greater number of 
earthquakes originated beneath the ocean or 





along the seaboard, “and as they radiated 
inland they became more and more feeble 
until on reaching the backbone of the coun- 
try, which is drilled by numerous volcanic 
vents, they were almost imperceptible.” An- 
other idea is that the quiet, ceaseless work 
of the world’s great rivers in carrying to the 
ocean sand and mud in immense quantities 
gradually alters the center of gravity of the 
globe and causes a shift in the direction of 
the axis. Many physicists agree with Prof. 
Percival Lowell, the eminent astronomer 
(whose new book on the probability of life 
on Mars is noticed on another page this 
month), in the contention that the earth is 
rapidly ageing and that it is the wrinkling 
and consequent shrinking of the “ skin” of 
the planet which is really the primary cause 
of earthquakes. 


hussiaat he problems in foreign relations 
Home and in around which centered the at- 
‘ tention and interest of Russian 
statesmen during the past few weeks have 
been the agreement between Austria and 
Turkey as to compensation for the annexa- 
tion to the former country of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Russia’s part. in the com- 
ing Balkan conference, and the pending loan 
of $240,000,000 which is being floated at 
4% per cent. in France. The Duma has, 
naturally enough, shown considerable re- 
luctance to authorizing an internal loan, 
so long as the administration declines to 
put a stop to the wholesale execution 

















THE ADOPTED FATHER, 


AppuL Hamip: “ Well, if any one had told me a 
year ago that I should come to this!” 


From Punch (London). 


of political prisoners. In domestic poli- 
tics Russians have been considering the 
Duma’s discussion of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings measure and Finland’s anti-Jewish legis- 
lation. If we may believe the press dis- 
patches, it is gencrally felt in Russia that the 
empire has not succeeded in playing a part 
in the Balkan crisis commensurate with its 
dignity and influence as protectress of the 
Slav peoples. Particularly distasteful to 
Russians of all national complexions has 
been the undoubted triumph of Austria in 
outwitting Turkey and “ bluffing” Europe. 
Servia and Montenegro had both looked 
upon Russia as their protecter, and Foreign 
Minister Isvolski’s unsuccessful diplomatic 
duel with Baron von Aehrenthal so discour- 
aged the Balkan Slavs that the Servian cab- 
inet resigned three times within a fortnight 
last month, and rumors were rife of the abdi- 
cation of both King Peter and of Prince 
Nicolas of Montenegro. The Finns are 
aroused over what they call the attempt of 
Russia to force her undesirable Jewish pop- 
ulation upon the Duchy, and a committee of 
the Finnish Senate is drawing up a reform 
law for Hebrew citizenship. Among the 
deaths of notables in Russia during the past 
few weeks have been those of Grand Duke 
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Alexis, uncle of the Czar; Count Muraviev, 
Russian Ambassador at Rome; Father 
John of Kronstadt, the noted priest and 
“ prophet,” and Vice-Admiral Rozhestvenski, 
who, it will be remembered, commanded the 
Russian Balkan fleet on its trip around the 
world and in the disastrous battle with Ad- 
miral Togo in the Sea of Japan. 


,, At was indeed an unusual occa- 
Pareto, S100; that banquet given on New 
‘ Year’s eve by Sultan Abdul 
Hamid to the parliamentary deputies in the 
Yildiz Kiosk at Constantinople, and even 
more unusual language in which he ad- 
dressed them. The Sultan sat at the head of 
the table, with Kiamil Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier, at his right, and Ahmed Riza Bey, 
the president of the Chamber, on his left. 
The guardian of the rights and greatness of 
the Turkish people and government, said the 
Sultan to the deputies, is “in the first place 
the Almighty and in the second the nation 
and its representatives.” As to his own 
views and intentions, the monarch said: 

I declare and repeat that I have devoted my 
person, with the help of the Almighty, to safe- 
guarding the provisions of our constitution and 
to guaranteeing those sacred rights, and in my 
capacity as Kaliph and as your sovereign I shall 
be the greatest enemy of any one who may act 
in a contrary sense. May God aid us in our 
efforts to secure the prosperity and safety of 
our government and sacred fatherland. 

While there is something perhaps pathetic 
in the grandiloquent reference to the “ great- 
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Is IT THE MUZHIK’S TURN? 


(The Russian Duma declines to sanction an internal 
loan while the political executions go on.) 


From Fischietto (Turin). 
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ness” of an empire that has been steadily 
losing its power and influence for half a cen- 
tury, it may be,—it certainly will be,—a 
sign of greatness inherent in the Ottoman 
stock if the radical change from a despotism 
to a republican form of government can be 
successfully effected in Turkey. It is im- 
portant to note here that, early in January, 
anew Turkish representative to this country, 
Hussein Kiazim Bey, the first to hold the 
ambassadorial rank, presented his credentials 
at Washington. 


Settling in Of course, the principal problem 

the Balkans in foreign affairs before the new 

for Cash. Turkish administration is the 
Balkan tangle, particularly the relations 
with Austria growing out of the latter’s an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. As a 
result, undoubtedly, of pressure from the 
other European powers, the Austrian For- 
eign Office, early last month, acceded to the 
Turkish claim for financial compensation 
for this annexation, and, on January 12, it 
was announced that Kiamil Pasha had ac- 
cepted Austria’s offer of $11,000,000 indem- 
nity for the two provinces. According to 
other provisions of the agreement, which is 
to be embodied in the form of a treaty and 
submitted to the coming Balkan conference, 
it is agreed by both parties that within three 
years of the ratification of the treaty all Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians who are Mussul- 
mans shall be permitted to emigrate to the 
Ottoman Empire, their property being re- 
spected. ‘Those that remain are to enjoy the 
same rights and privileges as the remainder 
of the population. ‘The Porte asks, further, 
that Austria support the Ottoman Govern- 
ment at the forthcoming conference, and 
Austria demands that the authorities at Con- 
stantinople use their best efforts to terminate 
the boycott of Austrian goods which has been 
maintained since October in all Turkish 
towns to the great detriment of Austro-Hun- 
garian trade. 


By far the most talked of event 
_in China since the death of the 
‘a! Emperor and Empress Dowager 
(in November) was the dismissal last 
month, on a trivial pretext, of Yuan-Shih- 
kai, Grand Councillor of the Empire and 
commander-in-chief of the Chinese military 
forces. For the past decade or more this 
statesman has been regarded by the Western 
world as the forefront of the Chinese pro- 
gressive movement, and his sudden dismissal 
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AHMED RIZA BEY, PRESIDENT OF THE TURKISH 
PARLIAMENT. 


from office has caused apprehension of a pos- 
sible reactionary turn to the new régime in 
the Celestial Empire. Immediately upon no- 
tice of his dismissal Yuan is reported to have 
fled in disguise, for the purpose, it is be- 
lieved, of taking refuge in England. Yuan, 
while a Liberal, is known to have been dis- 
trustful of the sincerity or the ability of the 
late Emperor Kuang-hsu. It was the now 
deposed statesman also,—then viceroy of the 
province of Chili,—who was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about the relegation of 
the late Emperor to the palace in the ab- 
solute régime of the late Empress Dowager. 
Yuan was opposed to the Empress’ reaction- 
ary ideas, and on many occasions, particu- 
larly at the time of the Boxer Rebellion, de- 
clined to carry out her anti-foreigner orders. 
He believed in her vigor and ability, how- 
ever, and contended that her despotic career 
was only hastening real reform. On another 
page this month (209) we present an il- 
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WHO CAN PREDICT THE CHARACTER AND POLICY OF 
THE NEW CHINESE EMPEROR? 





(Reproduced from the frontispiece of a recent issue 
of the Saturday Review of Shanghai.) 


luminating account of the recent progressive 
steps actually made by China, by a writer 
particularly well versed in the history of Far 
Eastern progress for a decade. 


The elimination of Yuan from 
the present régime in China is a 
matter of concern to the foreign 
representatives, since he has been regarded 
for years as one of the main props of Chinese 
credit. It was he who made the Tsung-le- 
Yamen, the Chinese Foreign Office, a really 
effective institution, and the diplomatic corps 
now attribute to his management the peace- 
ful succession to the throne. On January 15 
Minister Rockwell and Sir John Newell 
Jordan, the representatives of the United 
States and the British governments, secured 
an interview with Prince Ching, president of 
the Foreign Board, and requested informa- 
tion as to the cause of the dismissal of Yuan, 
receiving in reply assurances that such dis- 
missal did not in any way indicate a reac- 
tionary tendency on the part of the govern- 
ment. Students of Far Eastern conditions 
apprehend other and more important changes 
in the personnel of the Chinese governing 
classes during the coming weeks. Imme- 


Not 
a Sign of 
Reaction. 


diately following the announcement that 
Yuan had been dismissed it was reported 
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that Tang Shao-yi, official Chinese envoy to 
the United States, had been recalled. He 
sailed from New York on January 19 for 
China by way of Europe. Dr. Tang’s real 
mission in this country was the conclusion of 
an American-Chinese alliance, long a_ pet 
project of reformer Yuan. Of course, there 
never was any possibility of such an alliance, 
although Yuan hoped for it and intended 
such an agreement, it is generally believed, 
as an offset to Japanese influence in China. 
The conclusion, however, of the under- 
standing between the United States and 
Japanese governments forestalled Yuan’s am- 
bitious plan. 


Eedlinc tn «= ht the Japanese Government 
; ee has kept faith with the United 
’ States during the past year in 
preventing undesirable emigration of labor- 
ers to our shores is proven by the immigra- 
tion figures, which show that, during the 
calendar year 1908, there were only 185 
more Japanese of all classes admitted to the 
entire country than departed from it. The 
total number of Japanese laborers arriving 
in the United States during that period was 
considerably less than the number departing. 
In view of this good faith on the part of the 
Japanese Government it seems unfortunate 
that just at this time there should have been 
introduced in the California Legislature 
three measures, the substance of all of 
them being the segregation and control 
of the Japanese in ‘the same manner 
as the Chinese population of the State. 
On January 19 President Roosevelt sent a 
vigorously worded request, to the Governor 
of California that the bills be not enacted 
into law. Some exceedifgly bitter comment 
is reported in the Japanese press upon this 
proposed legislation, but it is not believed pos- 
sible that any friction will result between the 
two governments, which as already pointed 
out more than once in these pages, have ar- 
rived at a complete and cordial understanding 
in the matter of immigration. The entire 
matter of the exclusion of Asiatic coolie labor 
will probably be definitely treated and dis- 
posed of in a measure now being pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor under the supervision of Secre- 
tary Straus, which the Secretary is plan- 
ning to have introduced in the next session 
of Congress. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 


(From December 19, 1908, to January 20, 1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 4.—Both branches reassemble after 
the holiday recess and vote ,000 for the re- 
lief of the earthquake sufferers in Italy....The 
House receives a message from President 
Roosevelt explaining his remarks in his annual 
message on the Secret Service. 


January 6.—The Senate receives a message 
from President Roosevelt refusing to give in- 
formation requested as to the absorption of the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company by the United 
States Steel Corporation; the Postal Savings- 
Bank bill is discussed....The House receives a 
message from the President asking that the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be increased. 


January 7.—In the Senate, Mr. Culberson 
(Dem., Texas), replies to President Roosevelt’s 
message on the absorption of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company by the United States 
Steel Corporation. ...The House debates the ex- 
isting rules. 

January 8—The Senate adopts the resolution 
offered by Mr. Culberson (Dem., Texas) direct- 
ing the Judiciary Committee to investigate the 
absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
pany by the United States Steel Corporation; 
the Census bill is passed....The House, by a 
vote of 211 to 36, adopts the resolution offered 
by Mr. Perkins (Rep., New York) recommend- 
ing that President Roosevelt’s remarks on the 
Secret Service in a special message to the House 
be laid on the table. 

January 9.—The House passes 500 pension 
bills; a resolution for an inquiry into the in- 
vestigation of frauds against the Government is 
passed. 

January 11—In the Senate, Mr. Tillman 
(Dem., S. C.) replies to charges made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt implicating him in improper land 
transactions, admittting the facts, but denying 
any criminal or improper conduct....The 
House, in committee of the whole, votes not 
to allow the use of the Pension Building for 
the inaugural ball on March 4. 


January 12—In the Senate, Mr. Foraker 
(Rep., Ohio) speaks on the use of detectives 
in investigating the Brownsville shooting affair, 
and Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) replies....The 
House considers the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation bill. 

January 14—In the Senate, Mr. Tillman 
(Dem., S. C.) speaks in his own defense and in 
reply to Attorney-General Bonaparte and Post- 
master-General Meyer....The House lays on 
the table a resolution authorizing the printing 
of 2,000,000 copies of the debate on the Secret 
Service. 

January 15.—The Senate discusses the pro- 
posed increases of salaries of the President, 
the Vice-President, the Speaker, and the judi- 
ciary....The House receives a message from 








President Roosevelt vetoing a bill for the con- 
struction of a dam across the James River, in 
Missouri. 

January 18—The Senate adopts an amend- 
ment to the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation bill fixing the salary of the 
Speaker of the House at $15,000; Mr. Rayner 
(Dem., Md.) offers a resolution asking the At- 
torney-General for information about the re- 
ported Panama Canal libel suit....In the 
House, Mr. Willett (Dem., N. Y.) makes a bit- 
ter attack on President Roosevelt, but is de- 
clared out of order. 


January 19.—The Senate adopts an amend- 
ment to the Legislative Appropriation bill fix- 
ing the President’s salary at $100,000 a year.... 
The House passes the Pension Appropriation 
bill with an amendment abolishing pension 
agencies. 

January 20—In the Senate Mr. Frazier 
(Dem., Tenn.) speaks against the re-enlistment 
of the discharged negro soldiers concerned in 
the Brownsville affair....The House adopts a 
resolution declaring Governor Lilley, of Con- 
necticut, no longer a member. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


December 21.—Andrew Carnegie, at. the tar- 
iff hearing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Washington, urges the abolition of 
the duties on steel....Seven members of the 
finance committee of ’Pittsburg’s Common and 
Select councils are arrested on charges of. al- 
leged corruption in the passage of legislation 
during the past two years. 

December 22.—The Republican members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee begin 
the framing of a new tariff law. 


December 23.—Justice Wright, of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, sen- 
tences Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; John Mitchell, vice- 
president, and Frank Morrison, secretary, to jail 
for contempt of court in the Buck case....The 
Supreme Court of Missouri hands down a de- 
cision ousting the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, the Republic Oil Company of Ohio, and 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of Missouri 
from the commonwealth of Missouri and fining 
them $50,000 each....The two bankers and 
seven councilmen charged in connection with 
lia municipal scandal are held for 
trial. 

December 29.—President Roosevelt appoints 
Rear-Admiral Capps, head of the Naval Bureau 
of Construction, as head of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering also....Abraham Ruef, 
formerly political boss of San Francisco, is sen- 
tenced for fourteen years for bribery in grant- 
ing the United Railways franchise. 

December 31.—Senator Foraker, Charles P. 
Taft, and other candidates for United States 
Senator from Ohio formally withdraw, thus 
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insuring the election of Congressman Theodore 
E. Burton. 

January 2.—Congressman Theodore E. Bur- 
ton (Rep.), of Ohio, is named as United States 
Senator to succeed Joseph B. Foraker. 

January 4.—The United States Supreme 
Court upholds the New York 8o-cent gas law; 
it refuses to grant the Government’s petition 
for review of the Standard Oil $29,000,000 fine 
case. 

January 7.—President Roosevelt, in a com- 
munication to Senator Hale as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, makes charges 
against Senator Tillman (Dem., S. C.), in con- 
nection with Western land frauds, the data in 
the matter having been gathered by the Secret 
Service. 

January 11.—Presidential electors meet in all 
the States and vote for Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates in accordance with the 
votes in their respective States in November 
last; 321 votes are cast for Taft and 162 for 
Bryan. 

January 12.—United States Senator George 
T. Perkins (Rep.), of California, is re-elected 
by the Legislature on the first ballot. 

January 13.—The Tennessee House of Repre- 
sentatives, following the action of the Senate, 
passes a bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the State....Weldon D. Heyburn 
(Rep.) is re-elected United States Senator from 
Idaho....The Ohio Legislature elects Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton (Rep.) United States 
Senator. 

January 18.—Secretary of the Interior Gar- 
field announces that land frauds amounting to 
$110,000,000 have been discovered in the West, 
and asks Congress for an appropriation of $500,- 
000 to be used in an attetmpt to recover the 
land....The United States Supreme Court af- 
firms the action of the Texas courts in impos- 
ing a fine of $1,623,900 on the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company and forbidding it to do business 
in that State. 

January 19.—Governor Patterson, of Tennes- 
see, vetoes the bill for State-wide prohibition 
passed by the Legislature....Governor George 
E. Chamberlain (Dem.), of Oregon, is elected 
United States Senator by the votes of Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature....The New 
York Legislature elects Elihu Root (Rep.) 
United States Senator to succeed Thomas C. 
Platt....Albert B. Cummins (Rep.) is elected 
to the United States Senate by the Iowa Legis- 
lature....Charles J. Hughes, Jr. (Dem.), is 
elected to the United States Senate by the 
Colorado Legislature....Governor Coe I. Craw- 
ford (Rep.) is elected to the United States 
Senate by the South Dakota Legislature.... 
Wesley L. Jones (Rep.) is elected United States 
Senator from Washington....M. N. Johnson 
(Rep.) is elected United States Senator from 
North Dakota....The Indiana Legislature elects 
B. F. Shively (Dem.) United States Senator.... 
The following United States Senators are re- 
elected: Jacob H. Gallinger (Rep.), New Hamp- 
shire; Boies Penrose (Rep.), Pennsylvania; 
Reed Smoot (Rep.), Utah; Thomas P. Gore 
(Dem.), Oklahoma; James P. Clarke (Dem.), 
Arkansas; Lee S. Overman (Dem.), North 
Carolina; Frank B. Brandegee (Rep.), Con- 
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necticut, and William J. Stone (Dem.), Mis- 
souri. 

January _20—The Tennessee Legislature 
passes the State-wide prohibition bill over Gov- 
ernor Patterson’s veto. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN, 


December 19.—The British House of Lords 
passes the Miners’ bill with amendments making 
the working day one of practically nine hours.... 
The Portuguese cabinet resigns....The Turk- 
ish Parliament meets and examines the cre- 
dentials of members....President Simon of 
Haiti announces his cabinet. 

December 20.—General Simon takes the oath 
of office as President of Haiti. 

December 21.—A British royal commission 
is appointed to examine various schemes of 
electoral reform....Acting-President Gomez of 
Venezuela dismisses the Castro cabinet and ap- 
points ministers representing various factions 
.... King Edward prorogues the British Parlia- 
ment....The municipal council of Lisbon finds 
a shortage of $7,000,000 in the city’s accounts. 

December 22.—Acting-President Gomez of 
Venezuela arrests partisans of Castro plotting 
to kill him and his supporters and releases the 
political prisoners; Castro’s letter of credit is 
canceled....The French Parliament adopts a 
budget which carries’ over 4,000,000,000 francs 
...-James Farrell, an Irish Nationalist member 
of Parliament, is arrested for publishing boy- 
cotting- notices in his newspaper and sent to jail 
for six months. 

December 23.—The Turkish Parliament elects 
Ahmed Riza as president....A new Portuguese 
cabinet is formed under the presidency of Dr. 
Pereira de Lima. 

December 26.—The Sultan of Turkey con- 
firms the choice of Ahmed Riza as president of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

December 28.—The Indian National Congress 
is opened at Madras. 

December 29.—The Indian National Congress 
passes resolutions expressing satisfaction with 
reforms announced by the British Government. 

December 30.—The Russian Duma, by unani- 
mous vote, rejects the ministerial bill regulating 
the disposal by public sale of oil-bearing tracts 
of land in Baku province. 

January 1—The Chinese Government issues 
an edict reducing the period originally decreed 
for the abolition of the opium industry....The 
municipal elections in Moscow, Russia, are car- 
ried by the Constitutional Democrats, who elect 
79 of the 138 councilmen. 

January 2—Yuan-Shih-kai, Grand Councillor 
and commander-in-chief of the Chinese army, 
is deposed by an edict issued at Peking....The 
Russian Duma debates the increasing number of 
death sentences. 

January 3.—The elections in France for mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies result in vic- 
tories for the government and for the Radicals. 

January 7.—A plot to dethrone King Manuel 
of Portugal is disclosed. 

January 8.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
meets in special session to consider the need of 
relieving the earthquake distress. 


























January 10—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
passes the government’s relief measures. 


January 13.—The Cuban Congress meets pre- 
liminary to the transfer of government by the 
United States. 

January 16.—The Servian cabinet tenders its 
resignation for the third time within a fortnight. 

January 17.—A Socialist demonstration in be- 
half of electoral reform in Dresden causes a 
riot. 

January 20.—General Gomez is officially pro- 
claimed President-elect of Cuba. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


December 19.—The merchants of Montenegro 
decide to boycott Austro-Hungarian goods. 


December 21.—Negotiations between Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey are resumed. 

December 23.—The Russian note to the pow- 
ers regarding the Balkan congress proposes dis- 
cussion of the form of government in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

December 24.—Jose de J. Paul, formerly Ven- 
ezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs, starts for 
Paris and The Hague to negotiate with France 
and Holland for the settlement of existing dis- 
putes.... he new Venezuelan Government re- 
peals Castro’s decree permitting trade with Co- 
lombia at only a few frontier points... .Austria 
agrees to a free discussion at the proposed con- 
ference. 

December 25.—M. Isvolski, speaking before 
the Russian Duma, says that the only way to 
curb arbitrary Austrian action is through a con- 
ference of the powers....The Dutch cruiser 
Gelderland is recalled from Venezuelan waters. 

December 28.—Turkey refuses Austria’s pro- 
posals for a settlement of the annexation dis- 
pute. 

December 30.—W. I. Buchanan, special com- 
missioner of the United States to Venezuela, 
arrives at Caracas....Count von Bernstorff, the 
new German Ambassador to the United States, 
is formally presented to President Roosevelt. 

December 31.—The Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, in session at Santiaga de Chile, ap- 
proves a resolution declaring that united action 
by the American -republics is necessary in order 
to secure recognition under the new principles 
of international law. 


January 2.—President Gomez of Venezuela 
revokes Castro’s decree prohibiting trans-ship- 
ment of goods destined for Venezuela at Cura- 
cao.... President Roosevelt offers the use of 
the American battleship fleet to Italy. 

January 4——The Yaqui Indians sign a treaty 
of peace with the Mexican Government, thus 
ending a thirty-five year war....The Austrian 
Government demands an apology from M. 
Milanovits, the Servian Foreign Minister, for 
anti-Austrian utterances in the National As- 
sembly. 

January 5.—Mr. Buchanan, the American rep- 
resentative, submits to President Gomez the 
proposition of the United States regarding 
American claims against Venezuela... .Contri- 


butions of the United States for the relief of 
Italian earthquake sufferers reach the sum of 
2,000,000. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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THE NEW FRENCH DIRIGIBLE, “LA VILLE DE PARIS. 


January 11.—A treaty is signed at Washing- 
ton providing for the settlement of questions in 
dispute between the United States and Canada. 


January 12.—Turkey accepts the offer of 
Austria-Hungary of $10,500,000, and certain 
concessions, as indemnity for the annexation of 
Bosnia and- Herzegovina....The diplomatic 
corps at Peking protests to the Chinese Govern- 
ment against the usurpation of the control of 
the telegraph office. 


January 13.—Secretary Root explains to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee the Pana- 
ma and British agreements. 


January 14.—King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
expresses gratitude for what Americans have 
done for the earthquake sufferers. 

January 15.—The American and English min- 
isters to China make representations to the 
Chinese Regent regarding the dismissal of 
Yuan. 

January 16.—The Prince Regent of China as- 
sures the ministers from the United States and 
Great Britain that the dismissal of Yuan-Shih- 
kai does not indicate a change in the govern- 
ment’s policy. 

January 18—Holland decides to keep her 
warships near Venezuela until pending questions 
between the two countries have been definitely 
settled....The London portion of the new Rus- 
sian loan is over-subscribed four or five times. 


January 19.—A protocol for the settlement of 
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disputes between the United States and Ven- 
ezuela is practically agreed upon by Commis- 
sioner Buchanan and the Gomez administration. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH, 


December 23.—The steamer Stork, carrying 
$1,500,000 worth of furs for the Hudson Bay 
Company, is wrecked on Lisbon shoals; all of 
the crew are saved. 

December 24.—Two thousand medical stu- 
dents in Paris engage in street disorders to 
show their displeasure at a new system of ex- 
aminations....An aeronautic salon is opened in 
Paris by President Fallieres. 

December 25.—A royalist adherent assaults 
President Fallieres of France and is arrested. 

..The faculty of the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
closes the school of medicine to first and second 
year students for three months. 

December 26.—Sixteen cadets are dismissed 
from the West Point Military Academy. 

December 27.—The dinner of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress at Santiago de Chile is 
attended by 500 guests. 

December 28.—Unusually severe earthquake 
shocks, followed by tidal waves, devastate the 
coasts of Calabria, Italy, and Sicily; the cities 
of Messina and Reggio are almost totally de- 
stroyed; the’ loss of life is estimated at 200,000 ; 
thousands of families are made homeless. 

December 29.—King Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Helena of Italy sailed from Naples for 
Sicily; aid is sent to the earthquake sufferers 
from all parts of the world.... Many miners are 
imprisoned by an explosion in a coal mine at 
Lick Branch, W. Va 

December 31.—Wilbur Wright breaks all 
previous aeroplane records at LeMans, France, 
with a flight of two hours and nine minutes, 


thereby winning the Michelin cup....The first 
detachment of American troops, homeward 
bound, leaves Cuba on the auxiliary cruiser 


Prairie....Belgium re-leases the Peking-Han- 
kow Railroad to China on the payment of the 
redemption price, about $30,000,000. 

January 1.—The bubonic plague reappears at 
Guayaquil.... Fire causes damage to the amount 
of $400,000 at Skowhegan, Me. 

January 3.—Pope Pius X. opens a hospital in 
the Vatican for the sick and injured survivors 
of the earthquake survivors in southern Italy 
and Sicily....The American battleship fleet 
reaches Suez, two days ahead of schedule time. 

January 4.—Ex-President Castro, of Ven- 
ezuela, is operated on at Berlin for kidney 
trouble. 

January 5.—Living persons are taken_from 
the earthquake ruins in Messina and Reggio 
eight days after the disaster. 

January 6—William C. Brown is_ elected 
president of the New York Central Railroad 
(see page 204). 

January 7.—In the Night Rider trials at 
Union City, Tenn., six of the Reelfoot Lake 
band are convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree and two of murder in the second degree. 

January 9.—Part of the Mexican coast is 
shaken by an earthquake....It is decided to 
return to the use of the guillotine for capital 
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punishment in France....Of the eight Night 
Riders convicted of murder at Union City, 
Tenn., six receive the death penalty and two im- 
prisonment for twenty years. 

January 10—Pope Pius X. expresses grati- 
tude for the earthquake relief work done by the. 
American people....In the collapse of an old 
church near Sion, Switzerland, forty persons 
are killed and sixty badly injured....In an ex- 
plosion of coal gas in the Leiter mine at Zeigler, 
Ill., twenty-six men are killed. 

January 12—Employees of the Great West- 
ern Railroad, operated by English capital in 
Brazil, go on strike and seize rolling-stock and 
terminals....In the second explosion within 
two weeks in the Lick Branch, W. Va., coal 
mine, over 100 miners are buried and probably 
killed....George F. Baker resigns as president 
of the First National Bank of New York City 
and is succeeded by Francis L. Hine; James 
Stillman, the retiring president of the National 
City Bank, is succeeded by Frank A. Vanderlip. 

January 13.—Earthquake shocks are felt in 
northern Italy and in southern Austria. ...Prof, 

Lawrence Lowell is chosen president of 
Harvard University, to succeed Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot (see page 196). 

January 14.—Duke Pompeo Litta, of Lom- 
bardi, offers land in Florida for the use of 5000 
survivors of the earthquake in southern Italy. 

.Explosions in a coal mine at Veszprin, 
Hungary, entomb 240 men....Twenty-one per- 
sons are injured in an accident on the Grand 
Trunk Railway near Guelph, Ont....The rate 
of discount of the Bank of England is raised 
from 2% to 3 per cent. 

January 15.—A child is taken alive from the 
ruins of Messina, having lived under the wreck- 
age of the earthquake for eighteen days.. 
prize is offered for the best plan for the re- 
building of Messina in a manner guaranteeing 
safety in earthquakes. 

January 16.—In a wreck on the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad, near Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., twenty persons are killed and as many 
injured. 

January 18.—Local shocks of earthquake con- 
tinue to be felt at Messina....Forty new cases 
of cholera, and twenty-four deaths, are re- 
perted in St. Petersburg, Russia. 

January 19.—Fire causes much destruction 
and consumes many bodies in the ruins of Mes- 
sina....An earthquake shock at Phocea, Tur- 
key, kills eight persons and damages many 
buildings....The centenary of the birth of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe is observed in New York, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, the University of Virginia, and 
elsewhere; a bust of Poe is unveiled in New 
York....The anniversaries of the births of 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson are cele- 
brated throughout the South. 

January 20.—President Roosevelt appoints a 
national council of arts, under whose direction 
national works will be planned....Fifty-three 
workmen employed on Chicago ‘water- works 
construction are killed by a fire in a wooden 
crib surrounded by the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan....A gas company and a flour company, 
two of ex-President Castro’s monopolies, are 
closed by President Gomez, of Venezuela. 





























OBITUARY. 


December 19.—Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, 78....Mr. Lowes-Dickinson, the 
English portrait painter, 89....Ex-Congress- 
man Eugene F. Loud, of California, 61.... 
Judge Thomas R. Purnell, of the United States 
Court for the eastern district of North Caro- 
lina, 62....Dr. Thomas Gray, vice-president of 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind., 59. 

December 20.—Major Orlando Jay Smith, 
founder and president of the American Press 
Association, 67 (see page 169)....Ex-Gov. 
Francis Philip Fleming, of Florida, 67. 


December 21.—Sir Philip A. Muntz, M.P., 60. 


December 22—Bishop John S._ Michaud, 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Burlington, 
Vt., 65. 

December 24.—Francois Auguste Gevaert, 
the Belgian musician and composer, 80....Gen. 
Edgar M. Marble, former United States Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

December 25.—Charles West Spalding, a pion- 
eer newspaper man, of Kansas, 79. 


December 26—Claus Spreckels, the most 
prominent financial figure in California, 80.... 
Representative Robert Charles Davey, of the 
Second Louisiana district, 55....Dr. Richard A. 
F. Penrose, of Philadelphia, 82....George Chan- 
ning Hurlbut, librarian of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, 75. 

December 27.—Former Judge Charles D. 
Phelps, of Baltimore, 75. 

December 28.—Ex-Congressman Charles M. 
Anderson, of Ohio, 63....Gen. Robert Reed 
Hemphill, editor of the Abbeville Medium, of 
South Carolina, 69....Robert Emmet Fisk, for 
thirty-five years editor of the Helena, Mont., 
Herald, 71. 

December 29.—Prof. Benjamin Franklin 
Clarke, of Brown University, 77....Major Isaac 
Walker Maclay, U. S. A., retired, 68. 


December 30.—Senator Thomas Alfred Ber- 
nier, of Canada, 64....Francis D. Reinau, a 
German actor of the old school, 65. 

December 31.—Dr. Alice Boole Campbell, one 
of the first women practitioners of medicine, 72. 

January 1.—George Washington Hough, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 73....Ex-Congressman Charles W. Gillet, 
of Addison, N. Y., 68....Mary Evelyn Moore 
Davis, the Southern writer, 57. 

January 2.—Father John, of Kronstadt (Ivan 
Ilyitch Sergiev), known as “the uncrowned 
Pope of Russia,” 80 

January 3—Anson R. Flower, the New York 
banker, 65. 

January 5.—Glen K. Shurtleff, general secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A., 48....Joshua 
Rhodes, a pioneer business man and financier, 
of Pittsburg, 85. 

January 6.—Rev. William S. Ament, D.D., 
missionary of the American board at Peking, 
China, 58....Henry Chapman Watson, editor of 
Dun’s Review, New York, 38. 

_ January 7—Dr. Max West, special examiner 
in the Bureau of Corporations in the Depart- 
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THE LATE VICE-ADMIRAL ROZHESTVENSKI, 


(Who commanded Russia’s ill-fated fleet in the 
war with Japan.) 


ment of Commerce and Labor, an authority on 
taxation, 38....Alonzo Erastus Horton, founder 
and oldest inhabitant of San Diego, Cal., 85. 

January 8—George D. Emery, operator in 
mahogany, 75. 

January 1o.—Former United St:tes Senator 
John Conness, of California, 88....Rev. W. D. 
Hughes, a Paulist priest, and for many years 
the manager of the Catholic World, of New 
York, 53....Dr. Charles Denison, of Colorado, 
a specialist in the treatment of tuberculosis, 64. 
....Miss Julia Colman, writer of works on tem- 
perance and hygiene, 81. 

January 11.—Joseph Wharton, the Philadel- 
phia iron manufacturer, 83....David Jackson, a 
millionaire philanthropist, of California, 88.... 
Carl Frederick William Ahrendt, the actor, 66. 

January 14.—Vice-Admiral Sinovi Petrovich 
Rozhestvenski, who commanded the Russian 
fleet in the Russo-Japanese war, 60....Arthur 
William A’Beckett, the English journalist, nov- 
elist, and dramatist, 64. 

January 15.—Ernst von Wildenbruch, the 
German poet and _ dramatist, 64....Louis 
Etienne Ernest Rey, known as Reyer, the 
French musical composer, 86....Dr. Alexander 
Condé Smith, surgeon in charge of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service in the Pittsburg 
district, 45. 

January 16.—Madame Apollonie Maretzek, an 
old-time opera singer, 90. 

January 18—Rt. Rev. Bernard J. McQuaid, 
bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., 85....Brig.-Gen. William T. Craig- 
hill, U. S. A., retired, 75....Joshua W. Cald- 
well, a leading attorney of Tennessee, 53. 
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NOT SO Easy! 
Trying to hit the head,—a new Congressional game. 
From the Jnquirer (Philadelphia). 























Uncte Sam (on the side bench): “If there’s SPANKED! 
anything I like, it’s an old-fashioned game of (The spanking has evidently hurt “ Pa Congress” 
*‘shinny’!” more than it has the husky lad.) 


From the North American (Philadelphia). 





From the Pioneer Press (St, Paul). 
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IT WILL 
END THIS 
SIDE UP. 
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(This idea of the result of the controversy between the President and Congress seems to prevail in the 
minds of a great many people.) 








From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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THE PANAMA CANAL HAS SLIGHTLY OUTGROWN THAT $190,000,000 SUIT OF CLOTHES, 
(The Senate proposed last month to issue Panama Canal bonds to the amount of half a billion dollars.) 


From the Journal (Minneapolis), 
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DAMAGED ! 

(Senator 'Tillman’s tilt with the President seems 
to have left his weapon, the “ pitchfork,” a little 
the worse for wear.) 

From the American (New York). 

















BUT WHERE DO WE GET OFF? 

(The party bosses are fearful lest a system of 
direct nominations by the people will deprive them 
of their power.) 

From the Press (New York). 





WHAT SOME OF THE WASHINGTON “ BOYS ” 
LIKE TO SEE, 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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OUSTED! 


(The State of Missouri has forbidden the Standard 











Oil Company to do business in that State.) 


From the Globe-Democrat (St. Louis). 
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ANOTHER FIGHT IN SIGHT! 
(Governor Hughes is working for the passage of 
a direct-nomination measure in the State of New 











York.) THE WINNING OF THE SOUTH, 
From the Evening Mail (New York). From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 
(Uncle Sam has invited both Canada and Mexico to join in a plan for the preservation of the forests 
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of North America.) 
From the Sun (Baltimore). 
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EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH NOT PLEASED WITH THE WAR DANCE. 

Emperor or Austria (to the Double-Headed Eagle): ‘If you are doing this war dance in 

honor of my jubilee I rather wish you wouldn’t. I’m an old man and it doesn’t amuse me.” 
From Punch (London). 

It is reported from Vienna with increasing frequency that the aged Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
has just celebrated his jubilee of sixty years on the throne, is not in favor of Baron Aehrenthal’s ag- 
gressive policy. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir apparent, is believed to be the inspiration of 
that policy. The cartoonist of Punch aims to reflect the age-weary attitude of the Austrian Em- 
peror toward the Balkan crisis. 





“ONE WORD MORE.”—AN ENGLISH VIEW. 
PRESIDFNT ROOSEVELT (to Central African THE CODDESS OF PEACE WORSHIPPED BY BOTH 

fauna): “Half a moment, while I just throw this NATIONS,—JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
off, and then I’m with you.” This is the caption given to the colored double- 
From Punch (London), page illustration in a recent number of Tokio Puck. 
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ITALY MOURNING FOR HER LOST ONES AND REFUSING TO BR COMFORTED. 
From Fischietto (Turin). 


























AN EGYPTIAN VIEW OF UNCLE SAM AND THE “ JAPANESE PERIL.” 
(We repreduce the quaint English phraseology of the original.) 
Japan: “Man! Think seriously and look at these huge bodies here, weltering in blood! Consider 
yourself and your future! Have pity on them and withdraw before my blood is up and all go lost.” 
UncLe Sam: “Really, my friend, you are a dangerous fellow to combat with and it would be 
better for me to give up that idea before divesting myself! Good bye!” 
From Cairo Punch. 








YOU LIKE DEM TALES. 
‘BOUT “BETTER TIMES, 
DONT YOU, HONEY 
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“ UNCLE REMUS ” TAFT, 
Ile makes a hit with the “ little boy.” THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN ACTION, 
From the Daily Kagle (Brooklyn). From the News-Tribune (Duluth), 
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BOILING OVER WITH APATHY. 
PRIME MINISTER: “ Insult me six times more, and 
GERMANY’S REAL PERIL. I won't be answerable for myself, and Heaven knows 
Prosperous yet tax-ridden, the German Empire What would happen if I appealed to my friend 
seems likely to contract a case of chronic “short- here, who already has great difficulty in controlling 
ness.” his indignation.” 
From Pasquino (Turin). From Punch (London). 
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MAJOR ORLANDO J. SMITH. 


A GREAT AMERICAN EDITOR. 


GREAT man, born on the Wabash in 
Lincoln’s country, who, as a mere boy, 

went to the war at Lincoln’s call, and whose 
whole life had been one of patriotism and 
public usefulness, was Major Orlando J. 
Smith, who died at his home near New York 
in December. Major Smith was one of that 
great company of splendid Americans now 
rapidly passing off the scene of action whose 
individuality was developed in the exigen- 
cies of the war period. To have entered the 
army as a private, to have risen rapidly, to 
have been a major at 22, and to have 
actually commanded a regiment of cavalry 





veterans in some of the actions of what was 
the most thrilling war of all history, was an 
experience that must have brought out such 
qualities of strength and of leadership as 
were latent in any youth to whom should 
come such a testing of his qualities. 

After the war Major Smith lived for sev- 
eral years in the South, and subsequently he 
became a newspaper editor, first in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and afterward in Chicago. Al- 
though he grew up on a farm, his circum- 
stances as a boy were prosperous, and he was 
a graduate of an Indiana college now known 
as De Pauw University. With or without 
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such a schooling, however, Major Smith’s 
intelligence would have asserted itself, and 
he would have become a leader in thought 
and expression as well as in action. 

Nearly thirty years ago Major Smith 
founded the American Press Association, 
and he was still its president and active man- 
ager at the time of his death. From the 
editing of a single paper he had through this 
Association become the editor in part, first 
of hundreds, and afterward of thousands of 
newspapers. It is the business of the Ameri- 
can Press Association to provide for the 
newspapers that patronize it a great range 
of current news material suitably edited, and 
of other literary matter available for general 
reading. It is needless here to explain in 
any detail the methods of an editorial and 
business organization devised to supply 
weekly and also daily newspapers in all parts 
of the country with a great part of their 
reading matter in a form convenient for im- 
mediate use. “The men whose business it is 
to make newspapers understand well how 
great a public service can be rendered by an 
agency such as that which Major Smith de- 
veloped and which under his direction be- 
came effective in all parts of the country. 

Major Smith’s was not merely a talent 
for business organization and for the in- 
genious use of means to collect, prepare, and 
distribute the material of which newspapers 
are made, but he also possessed the editorial 
talent in the highest sense, and he must be 
ranked with the very greatest of the journal- 
ists this country has produced. For it is not 
the chief function of great journalism to com- 
ment, or to engage in controversy on public 
questions with a powerful pen, but it is an 
even more important function to present all 
the news of the time with fairness and accu- 
racy and in due proportion, and to elevate 
the general standard of the literary material 
that is printed from day to day and from 
week to week. 

The greatest single educational influence 
of the United States is the country news- 
paper. And more than any other man Major 
Smith made it possible for country news- 
papers to provide their readers with a fresh 
and accurate statement of the news of the 
world at large, of the country as a whole, 
and of their State or section, while also en- 
abling them to keep abreast of progress in 
science, art, literature, and all things human- 
izing and progressive. He perceived with 


great clearness the opportunity for co-opera- 
tive effort in the careful editing and econom- 
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ical production of newspapers; and he was 
able to give effect to his ideas so success- 
fully as to have made him one of the great 
leaders in the fireside education of the masses 
of the plain people of America, most of 
whom still live in villages or upon farms. 

While this work and its value can be ap- 
preciated by newspaper men because familiar 
to them, it is not so well understood by the 
intelligent public at large, since in the very 
nature of the case it has been impersonal and 
has been disguised rather than heralded. 

All his life Major Smith had been an in- 
dependent and original thinker upon the 
great problems that concern the destinies of 
communities and of individuals. His polit- 
ical opinions were radical rather than con- 
servative, and he looked toward great future 
progress upon the basis of a more enlightened 
democracy. His mind was just toward all, 
but his sympathies were with the masses of 
the people in their upward struggle, rather 
than with the more favored few. 

He was always philosophical, and he gave 
profound thought to those questions that 
have concerned great minds in all ages re- 
lating to the origin and destiny of the human 
soul. In his later years he had written 
books which command the considerate atten- 
tion of philosophers and theologians in this 
country and in Europe, in which he set forth 
his views of the immortality of the soul, and 
of the essential nature of religion and of 
ethical sanctions. His mind was calm and 
intrepid to the end, just as in his earlier days 
as a soldier his physical courage had been 
superb. His philosophical style had the 
charm of succinctness and perfect lucidity. 

Not only was he a profound scholar in the 
field of philosophy, religion, and ethics, but 
his knowledge of history arfd biography was 
exceptional. His powers were at their very 
height, and but for the illness which caused 
his death we should have expected from him 
several further volumes of importance, espe- 
cially in the fields of military history and 
biography. He was to have written an arti- 
cle on Abraham Lincoln for this number of 
the Review or Reviews. His familiarity 
with the military phases of the Civil War 
was very great, as also with the political and 
military personalities of that period, while 
few men knew so much of Napoleon and his 
campaigns. The most creditable thing about 
our American life and institutions is the pro- 
duction of personalities as fine in every way 
as that which was presented by Major 
Smith. ALBERT SHAW. 

















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TRIBUTE TO 


LINCOLN. 


THE White House, 
WASHINGTON, January I, 1909. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS: 


The deeds and words of the great men of 
the nation, and above all the character of 
each of the foremost men of the nation, are 
one and all assets of inestimable value to the 
Republic. Lincoln’s work and _ Lincoln’s 
words should be, and I think more and more 
are, part of those formative influences which 
tend to become living forces for good citizen- 
ship among our people. There is one of his 
letters which has always appealed to me par- 
ticularly. It is the one running as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Wasuincton, Nov. 21, 1864. 
To Mrs. Brxspy, Boston, Mass. 
Dear MADAM. 

I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the 
field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any word of mine which should attempt 
to beguile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering 
you the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the republic they died to save. I pray 
that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

A. LINCOLN. 


Any man who has occupied the office of 
President realizes the incredible amount of 
administrative work with which the Presi- 
dent has to deal even in time of peace. He 
is of necessity a very busy man, a much 
driven man, from whose mind there can 
never be absent for many minutes at a time 
the consideration of some problem of impor- 
tance, or of some matter of less importance 
which yet causes worry and strain. Under 
such circumstances, it is not easy for a Presi- 
dent even in times of. peace to turn from the 
affairs that are of moment to-all the people 
and consider affairs that are of moment to 
but one person. While this is true of times 
of peace, it is of course infinitely more true 





_multitude of small tasks. 


of times of war. No President who has ever 
sat in the White House has borne the burden 
that Lincoln bore, or been under the cease- 
less strain which he endured. It did not let 
up by day or by night. Ever he had to con- 
sider problems of the widest importance, ever 
to run risks of the greatest magnitude; and 
ever thru and across his plans to meet these 
great dangers and great responsibilities was 
shot the woof of an infinite number of small 
worries and small annoyances. He worked 
out his great task while unceasingly beset by 
the need of attending as best he could to a 
It is a touching 
thing that the great leader, while thus driven 
and absorbed, could yet so often turn aside 
for the moment to do some deed of personal 
kindness; and it is a fortunate thing for the 
nation that in addition to doing so well each 
deed, great or small, he possest that marvel- 
ous gift of expression which enabled him 
quite unconsciously to choose the very words 
best fit to commemorate each deed. His 
Gettysburg speech and his second inaugural 
are two of the half dozen greatest speeches 
ever made—I am tempted to call them the 
two greatest ever made. ‘They are great in 
their wisdom, and dignity, and earnestness, 
and in a loftiness of thought and expression 
which makes them akin to the utterances of 
the prophets of the Old Testament. In a 
totally different way, but in strongest and 
most human fashion, such utterances as his 
answer to the serenaders immediately after 
his second election, and this letter which I 

have quoted above, appeal to us and make 
our hearts thrill. The mother to whom he 

wrote stood in one sense on a loftier plane of 
patriotism than the mighty President him- 

self. Her memory, and the memory of her 

sons whom she bore to die for the Union, 

should be kept green in our minds; for she 

and they, in life and death, typified all that 

is best and highest in our national existence. 

The deed itself, and the words of the great 

man which commemorate that deed, should 

form one of those heritages for all Ameri- 

cans which it is of inestimable consequence 

that America should possess. 

‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





THE LINCOLN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 


HE centenary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth, on February 12 of the present 

year, will be observed as no like anniversary 
has been observed in the history of this coun- 
try. Considering the fact that the Civil 
War, of which Lincoln himself was the cen- 
tral figure, was fought out less than half a 
century ago, it is especially significant that 
the celebration of this birthday anniversary 
should be an event of national interest and 
national proportions. In the commemora- 
tion of the day by 
the public schools 
of the country 
Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line will be 
obliterated, and 
the children of 
Confederate vet- 
erans_ will unite 
with the children 
of those who wore 
the blue to do 
honor to the one 
great national fig- 
ure of the nine- 
teenth century. In 
many of the 





THE CABIN IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS BORN. 


Interest will be concentrated to a great 
extent in the commemorative exercises at the 
little Kentucky town of Hodgenville, which 
is near the geographical center of the State 
and not many miles from the center of popu- 
lation of the United States. Here on the 
Lincoln Farm, which has been purchased by 
a national association formed for the purpose, 
President Roosevelt will lay the cornerstone 
of a memorial building now being erected by 
popular subscription to mark Lincoln’s birth- 
place, and to pro- 
tect for all time 
the lowly cabin in 
which the martyr 
President was 
born. On this oc- 
casion the centen- 
ary address will 
be delivered by 
President Roose- 
velt. Gen. Luke 
E. Wright, the 
Secretary of War; 
will speak on be- 
half of the Con- 
federate soldiers; 
Gen. James Grant 


Northern States 
the 12th of Feb- 
ruary has been ob- 
served with more 
or less fidelity for 


(Three years ago the Lincoln Farm Association be- 
gan a movement to restore this log cabin to its orig- 
inal site on the Thomas Lincoln farm near Hodgen- 
ville, Ky. It is now standing on that site and will be 
surrounded and covered by the memorial structure 
shown on the opposite page.) 


Wilson, of New 
York, will repre- 
sent the soldiers of 
the Union army; 
and Lincoln’s na- 


many years. At 

least fourteen States have made it a legal 
holiday, but many which have not taken such 
action are in the habit of observing it in some 
appropriate manner, especially in the public 
schools. For this centennial anniversary the 
Grand Army of the Republic has issued a 
special order calling upon every post to cele- 
brate the day either in co-operation with 
other organizations or independently. The 
governor of every State in the Union has ap- 
pointed a special Lincoln centennial commit- 
tee to represent its State in the national cele- 
bration to take place at Lincoln’s birthplace 
and to stimulate local celebrations in the 
State. This fact further emphasizes the na- 
tional character of the celebration, and shows 
how completely the animosities of the Civil 
War have been submerged in the rising tide 
of latter-day nationalism. 


tive State will be 
represented by Governor Willson, of Ken- 
tucky. Addresses will also*be’made by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Bishop Galloway, of Missis- 
sippi, and ex-Governor Folk; of Missouri, 
president of the Lincoln Farm Association. 
The plans of the Lincoln Farm Association 
as outlined in the REviEw or Reviews for 
March, 1906, have been carried out with so 
full a measure of success that on this centen- 
nial anniversary the nation finds itself pos- 
sessed of a suitable and enduring memorial 
to one of the greatest of the national heroes, 
erected at the place of his birth. For this 
patriotic service of the Lincoln Farm Asso- 
ciation the country cannot be too grateful. 
Lincoln’s native State is by no means in- 
different to the fame of her greatest son. A 
fitting monument will be erected in the 
courthouse square of the village of Hodgen- 























ville, within a few miles 
of the Lincoln Farm, by 
the State of Kentucky. 
The sculptor, Adolph 
Alexander Weinman, was 
a student of Saint Gau- 
dens, and is recognized as 
one of the leaders in his 
profession. The statue 
will be unveiled on 
Memorial Day, May 30. 
Lincoln Day wili be cele- 
brated enthusiastically in 
Louisville and in many 
other Kentucky cities and 
towns. 

The city of Springfield, 
Ill., where Lincoln lived 
for many years and prac- 
ticed his profession, is 
making unusual efforts to 
celebrate the 12th of Feb- 
ruary in a fitting manner. 
Almost every part of IIli- 
nois will be represented in 
the great gatherings in 
the afternoon and evening 
of .that day to be ad- 
dressed by Ambassadors 
Bryce and Jusserand, 
Senator Dolliver, of 
Iowa, and the Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. Senator 
Cullom, a_ resident - of 
Springfield, is taking a 
great personal interest in 
promoting this celebra- 
tion. 

Official committees ap- 
pointed by the mayors are now at work in 
most of the great cities of the country ar- 
ranging the details of local celebrations. In 
the city of Boston, for example, there will be 
mass-meetings, special services in the 
churches, and music of a patriotic character. 
An address will be delivered by ex-Secretary 
of the Navy John D. Long. In New York, 
Mayor McClellan has appointed a commit- 
tee of 100 prominent citizens to arrange for 
a public observance of the day. 

More significant, however, than any 
official action are the spontaneous, volunteer 
efforts of various organizations. Some of 


Lincoln’s biographers have recalled the fact 
that on a February day in 1860 Mr. Lincoln, 
who had just made his famous Cooper Union 
speech, paid a visit to the famous Five-Points 
Mission in New York. 


Three years ago, 








THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL INCLOSING THE LOG-CABIN BIRTHPLACE OF 
THE PRESIDENT. 


(President Roosevelt will lay the cornerstone of this structure on 


February 12.) 


when a club of young men (chiefly of for- 
eign parentage) who lived in the vicinity of 
the old Five Points met for organization, it 
was found that they wished to be called the 
Young Men’s Lincoln Club of Five Points. 
They chose as their motto: “ With firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right.” 
This club has been busily engaged for the 
past three years in studying the life and char- 
acter of Lincoln and making a collection of 
portraits and other memorabilia. William 
Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, said of 
their collection of pictures: ‘“ This collection 
would be an inspiration to any painter or 
sculptor who wished to know Abraham Lin- 
coln.” The Five Points population to-day 
is entirely different from what it was when 
Lincoln paid his visit forty-nine years ago. 
The fathers of these young men who have 
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THE LINCOLN STATUE TO BE ERECTED BY THE STATE 
OF KENTUCKY AT HODGENVILLE. 
(The statue will be unveiled on May 30 next. The 
sculptor is Mr. Adolph A. Weinman.) 


formed the Lincoln Club and are as much 
interested in celebrating the centenary as are 
most native-born Americans, had perhaps not 
even heard of America in 1860. Yet the 
character and life of Lincoln have their mes- 
sage for these newly made Americans as well 
as for the native stock, and doubtless thou- 
sands of foreign-born citizens will take an 
enthusiastic part in the Lincoln Day celebra- 
tions throughout the country. 

Chicago’s plans for the observance of the 
Lincoln centennial are largely, if not ex- 
clusively, educational. It is felt that Lin- 
coln is forever associated with Illinois and 
Chicago, and that there the abiding influence 
of his life, work, and martryrdom should be 
carried into and diffused among wider and 
wider circles of the population, especially the 
alien, semi-alien, and unassimilated peoples. 

A committee of 100 was named by Mayor 
Busse to consider and supervise the realiza- 
tion of plans for a creditable and fitting cele- 
bration. Representative and distinguished 
men from all professions gladly agreed to 
serve, and the program arranged contem- 
plates a full “ Lincoln week,” with prayers 
and sermons in churches, addresses, and illus- 
trated lectures at mass-meetings and in the 


public schools, receptions and banquets, tead- ° 


ings from Lincoln’s great state papers, and 
memorable addresses. ‘The severe weather 


precludes outdoor demonstrations and pa- _ 


rades, and all that is planned will be neces- 
sarily of an indoor character. The largest 
single meeting will be in the Auditorium, 
and among the orators will be President 
Woodrow Wilson, Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks, 
and Rabbi Hirsch. The chairman of the 
committee, Attorney W. J. Calhoun, in en- 
listing the financial aid of the powerful Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce for the 
scheme, the cost of which is estimated at 
$40,000, dwelt on the value of the patriotic 
side of the celebration to the newcomers and 
their children. To give them vivid pictures 
of Lincoln, the man, the leader, the martyr, 
is to inspire them with true Americanism, to 
dramatize history and reality for their bene- 
fit, to impress upon their minds the signifi- 
cance of the institutions whose protection 
they now enjoy. 

Aside from the educational and oratorical 
program, however, there is a movement, 
backed by newspapers and prominent citi- 
zens, in favor of marking the spots in Chi- 
cago which are in some significant way asso- 
ciated with Lincoln’s career in law and poli- 
tics while he was still a citizen of Illinois. 
It was in a Chicago “ Wigwam”’ that he 
was nominated for the Presidency in May, 
1860, and one of the great debates with 
Douglas was held in a Chicago house, the 
speaking being from a balcony. Lincoln also 
argued some legal cases in Chicago. The 
buildings are no more, but tablets on the 
modern structures that now stand on the 
historic spots would perpetuate the memories 
of the interesting events.* The Chicago His- 
torical Society has valuable data in its pos- 
session regarding Lincoln’s movements there, 
and it will play a leading part in the com- 
memorative functions and celebrations. 

A number of permanent memorials will un- 
doubtedly be erected as reminders of this 
anniversary occasion. The plan for a Lin- 
coln memorial road from Washington to 
Gettysburg was outlined in a recent number 
of this REvIEw, and there are several other 
projects for providing the nation’s capital 
with enduring Lincoln memorials. A plan 
that now finds favor in Congress is to con- 
struct memorial buildings in the space be- 
tween the Capitol and the new Union Rail- 
way station in Washington. This is op- 
posed, however, by the American Institute of 
Architects and others, who recommend the 
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adoption of the designs prepared some years 
ago by a commission, consisting of Daniel H. 
Burnham, Charles F. McKim, Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, and Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, Jr. These provide for an elaborate 
treatment of the Mall from the base of the 
Capitol past the Washington Monument to a 
memorial bridge in honer of American valor 
leading directly across the Potomac to Ar- 
lington. Near the end of this bridge the 
commission proposed that a Lincoln memorial 
be erected which should have a character 
essentially distinct from that of any monu- 
ment now existing in the district or hereafter 
to be erected. The type suggested by the 
commission was a great portico of Doric col- 





THE LINCOLN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


THE PROPOSED LINCOLN MEMORIAL AND POTOMAC BRIDGE AT WASHINGTON, AS APPROVED BY THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


umns. This general plan is favored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Whatever may be the de- 
cision as to the precise form of memorial to 
be adopted, there is little question that Con- 
gress will in some way provide for a Lincoln 
Museum at Washington, in which will be 
deposited all important collections of Lincoln 
relics that may be hereafter acquired by the 
Government. 

In the city of Chicago a movement has 
been started to raise $1,000,000 to build a 
great auditorium which shall bear the name 
of Lincoln. Suggestions of hospitals, parks, 
and other public institutions to serve as 
memorials are under consideration in Bos- 
ton, New York, and other American cities. 






























DR. RICHARD C. MACLAURIN, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


(The new head of New England’s leading technical school was born in Scotland, received 
his education in New Zealand and England, and served for ten years as a professor in the 
University at Wellington, New Zealand. Since February, 1908, Dr. Maclaurin has held the 
position of professor of mathematical physics at Columbia University as successor to Dr. Wood- 
ward, now president of the Carnegie Institution. Dr. Maclaurin has traveled much and made 
a careful study of educational systems in this country and in Europe. Cambridge University, 
England, has honored him with the degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of Science. In 
addition to his attainments in mathematics and physics, Dr. Maclaurin has made noteworthy 
achievements in the profession of the law, and is the author of a legal work, “The Title to 
Realty.”) 




















ITALY’S 


EXHAUSTING EMIGRATION. 





BY WALTER E. WEYL. 


WE were standing on the stone pier of 
a Naples in the shadow of a giant 
steamer that monthly carried its thousands 
to the New World. About us upon the 
great dock stood the prospective wanderers, 
gazing with vacant eyes upon the azure, sun- 
lit sea, striving to discern therein the fea- 
tures of an unknown land. A motley, mov- 
ing crowd it was—hardy, weather-worn 
wood-cutters; mountaineers dressed in gray, 
informal hunting costumes; stooping, low- 
browed peasants, in somber earth-stained 
clothes in which they had driven their 
ploughs. Some already had been citified, 
with stiff white collars, overstarched shirts 
and flat derby hats that faintly echoed the 
current styles of Naples and Palermo; and 
here and there among the lesser beings one 
could distinguish a self-conscious emigrant, 
returned from America, a vainglorious mor- 
tal, with American tie, American shoes, and 
a few aggressive English words, who forced 
upon the consciousness of all his unique dis- 
tinction. 

“We must stop this hemorrhage,” said 
the professor. ‘‘ Are we Italians breeders for 
the nations? ” 

“Tt is well enough for you Americans. 
You take the best we have. You choose and 
reject. ‘The strong young men, whom we 
have borne and reared and trained to labor, 
are yours; the women, children, dotards, the 
cripples, the sickly, the incapables, are ours. 
It’s well enough for you, but for us it’s de- 
struction, desolation, death.” 

I pointed out the manifest advantages to 
Italy of this exodus. I spoke of Italian pov- 
erty, unemployment, over-population, of the 
dollars sent home by successful immigrants, 
of the rising standard of living, the wide- 
spread, beneficent results of this mass of 
men being intelligently employed. 

“T, too,” admitted the professor, with a 
politely covert negation, “I, too, favored an 
emigration of our large populations, for, 
surely, workmen,—like merchandise,—should 
be exported to where they are needed. But 
everything in moderation. This drain we 
cannot stand. We are not an inexhaustible 
well.” 

In truth the exodus from Italy has swol- 


len of late years to a phenomenal extent. I 
do not speak of the temporary emigration, 
the to-and-fro movement to Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, whither 
during recent years, a quarter of a million 
of Italian workmen have annually wandered. 
Most of these laborers, after four or five 
months, return to Italy, and the loss by emi- 
gration is not disquieting. 


THE EXODUS TO THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


Far different is the recent movement to 
America. Wherever I went in southern 
Italy I found people whose fathers, brothers, 
cousins were in the New World, somewhere 
in that vague Western empire whose chief 
cities are New York, Sao Paulo, and Buenos 
Aires. “Si, Signore,” vouchsafed my coach- 
man on the road to Ravello, “my three 
brothers are in America. Our village is 
there, padre, mayor, and all, and I, Signore, 
I, too, but await the ticket.” “I salute you,” 
began the syndic of a little town in his address 
to the Prime Minister of Italy; “ I salute you 
in the name of 8000 constituents, of whom 
3000 are already in America, and the remain- 
ing 5000 preparing to go.” 

Forty years ago the American novelist 
Howells declared it almost impossible to 
tempt from home any of the home-loving 
Italian population. As late as in 1876 less 
than 20,000 Peninsulars crossed the seas to 
the great lands beyond. Since then,—espe- 
cially since 1900,—the stream has become a 
torrent, so that in 1906 over half a million 
Italians left for the Americas. During the 
last sixteen years almost 3,500,000 Italians 
found their way to the United States of 
America, Brazil, and Argentina, and of these 
almost two-thirds remained in the lands of 
their adoption. Anxiously the country asks 
itself, ‘Can we maintain this ever-increasing 
emigration? Can we survive this social 
hemorrhage? ” 


THE ITALIAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Equally important is the problem to the 
United States. Once the Italian was known 
to us only as an organ-grinder or itinerant 
dealer in plaster images. Now he is found 
is all trades in all cities. No other immi- 
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grant has met with so tenacious an opposi- 
tion. His illiteracy, his poverty, his debased 
standard of living, his willingness to take 
any work at any price, to live in any quar- 
ters however dirty, however congested, have 
accentuated an unpopularity based on racial 
differences. The Italians in our foreign 
quarters have huddled together; they have 
largely refrained from participation in Amer- 
ican affairs; they have sent money to Italy; 
finally, many of them by returning to spend 
their last years in the little villages of the 
Peninsula have shown an intolerable lack 
of appreciation for American slums. “ The 
Italians,” it is claimed, “ are the Chinese of 
Europe, the scourge of America. ‘They are 
indigestible and undesirable.” 


ITALY’S GRINDING POVERTY. 


The fundamental cause of the Italian’s 
lack of welcome is his poverty, which in turn 
is the very mainspring of an immigration, 
inevitable and coercive. His illiteracy, his 
low standard of living, his detachment from 
American political life are but effects spring- 
ing from this abysmal misery. The move- 
ment from the Peninsula is only too plainly 
an emigration of hunger. 

The population of Italy is too dense, its re- 
sources are too small, On every square mile 
of Italian territory are almost 300 inhabi- 
tants, and many of these square miles are 
arid mountain slopes, and very many are de- 
populated by malaria. Unfortunately the 
country has but meager mineral resources, 
few forest reserves, and but comparatively 
unimportant navigable streams. Impover- 
ished Italy is more densely populated than 
teeming Germany, far more crowded than 
Austria, Switzerland, France, Denmark, or 
Hungary. Save only the small wealthy 
lands of England, Belgium, and Holland, no 
country in all Europe is so congested. 

In Italy poverty,—or rather misery, abject 
and hopeless,—is a chronic phenomenon. In 
proportion to population France is three 
times, England three and a half times, as 
wealthy. The average Italian family income 
does not exceed $160, and over five-ninths 
of all families have less than $100 per year. 
And it is among the poorer sections of the 
population, in the south, where poverty is 
most intense and ineradicable, that the 
swarming masses of emigrants are mainly 
recruited. 

The universal poverty of Italy is acutely 
aggravated in the south. In this section, 
where the birth rate is the highest, illiteracy 
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the greatest, and industrial opportunities the 
fewest, misery multiplies and intensifies in- 
credibly. Here wealth, income, and savings 
are much smaller than in the north, and men- 
dicancy and misery far more universal. 

The south Italians are driven to the New 
World. No bounds are set by love of coun- 
try nor sentimental attachments. Before a 
craving stomach all demands give way. The 
south Italian must emigrate so long as his 
choice lies between semi-starvation at home 
and a chance to earn a competence in 
America. 

Nevertheless, despite the agonizing, deep- 
seated misery of south Italy, emigration 
thence to the United States will probably 
not long maintain itself at the excessive level 
of 1906. The well is not exhaustless. More- 
over, powerful factors at work will eventu- 
ally, if not speedily, deflect great numbers of 
possible emigrants to the United States to 
other parts of the world. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION ALMOST WIPED 
OUT. 


In the year 1906, according to Italian sta- 
tistics, 512,000 emigrants left the Peninsula 
for oversea lands, of whom about 346,000 did 
not return. This enormous, permanent, over- 
sea emigration represented over I per cent. 
of the entire Italian population, and was 
only a trifle less than the entire excess of 
births over deaths in the whole of the pro- 
lific kingdom. If this astounding emigra- 
tion were to be maintained the increase in the 
a would speedily come to a stand- 
still. 

This loss by emigration is borne chiefly by 
the southern departments. In many of these 
provinces the oversea emigration averages as 
high as thirty-five, and evefi more, per thou- 
sand of the population. One in thirty of the 
population, one in eleven of all males of 
working age, leave annually. With such a 
migration no known birth-rate can possibly 
maintain a balance. 

This stupendous emigration has slackened 
the growth of population in the south. Even 
during the period 1891-1901, when emigra- 
tion was much smaller, the population of the 
great Department of Basilicata diminished, 
and all through the south small townships 
lost from one-fifth to one-half of their in- 
habitants. 

Since 1901 the same influences have been at 
work with even greater potency. During the 
five years ending January 1, 1906, five south- 
ern provinces and one southern department 
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lost heavily in population. The emigration 
of 1906 meant a considerable net loss for 
the whole south. In a region in which the 
annual natural increase is only about 128,- 
000, 245,000 more persons departed than re- 
turned. Were such an emigration to con- 
tinue, the number of births itself would di- 
minish, population would decrease, and grad- 
ually whole districts, now cultivated, would 
relapse to their former wild state and be 
claimed again by weeds and malaria. 


DEPENDENT CLASSES LEFT AT HOME. 


For many decades even this exodus might 
conceivably be maintained despite a decreas- 
ing population were the Americas impartial 
in their attraction. But such is not the case. 
For every Italian woman who leaves 
(whether for Europe or the Americas) four 
or five men emigrate; for every. child of fif- 
teen or under, there are eight or nine adult 
emigrants. Emigration is artificial selection. 





WOMEN AND CHILD AT WORK ON CAPRI ISLAND, SOUTHERN ITALY. 





The young, strong, able, are taken; the wo- 
men, children, the superannuated, are left. 
Excessive emigration not only decreases popu- 
lation but it disturbs the balance of the sexes, 
—it destroys the equilibrium between work- 
ers and dependents. 

This social blood-letting is severely felt. 
In 1882 40 per cent. of all males were be- 
tween the working ages of twenty-one and 
fifty. By 1901 the proportion had sunk to 
35 per cent. The proportion of men to 
women is also falling. Much of the work 
formerly performed by able-bodied men is 
now carried on by women, children, and old 
people, many of whom in a richer country 
would be absolved from manual labor. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
southern Italy one discovers the burden left 
by the emigrant to weaker members of the 
population. In the little villages on the Gulf 
of Salerno I watched the fishermen at their 
noonday work. Of sixteen people dragging 
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THE BURDEN WHICH THE EMIGRANT LEAVES 
BEHIND HIM. 


at a wide-stretching net not one was a man 
in his prime. Six were children, ten to 
twelve years in age; four were young women ; 
the rest were trembling old men of seventy, 
possibly even of eighty, years. The ill- 
assorted workers panted at their common 
toil. At a constantly repeated signal each 
drove his bare feet into the sand, each tugged 
with the strength that was his at the resist- 
ing net. Slowly, painfully, the work went 
on, until at last the net, filled with captured 
tish gasping for breath, like the strangely 
yoked toilers, was hauled upon the beach. 
In the fields, in the factories, on the high- 
road, everywhere, one sees women at work. 
Harnessed to carts, drawing great loads over 
uneven roads, guiding the plow, carrying 
upon their heads bundles of faggots or bask- 
ets of earth, balancing great jars of water or 
barrels of wine, at work in the olive-presses 
or in the paper-mills, everywhere silently, 
uncomplainingly, the women take the places 
left by the men. Children, too, are sentenced 
to labor long before their muscles are grown. 
Boys of twelve, of ten, even of eight, are 


-capable house-painter. 


everywhere employed. They are the carriers 
and haulers in building operations, the little 
band of auxiliaries whose labor is ill paid and 
little valued. In a store at Amalfi I saw a 
staring lad of twelve ineptly assisting an in- 
The lad’s daily pay 
was two cents, but, as his employer informed 
me, “It is enough. God has willed that the 
boy be an idiot.” 

The drain of an excessive emigration upon 
the wretched populations of the deserted vil- 
lages of southern Italy reinforces the century- 
old habit to use in all sorts of ill-conducted, 
wasteful employments, the odds and ends, the 
scraps and dregs of life, the unripe begin- 
nings, the final worthless remnants. Not even 
this drafting of women, children, idiots, and 
cripples suffices alv.ays to keep alive the cul- 
ture of the soil. Agriculture recedes. The 
plow disappears, and flocks of goats take its 
place. Sometimes, for lack of shepherds, even 
pasture is abandoned, and the land, void of 
dwellers, surrenders at discretion to the in- 
vesting malaria. 

These villages, deserted of their inhabi- 
tants, present a doleful picture. The ham- 
lets, resting in the shadow of great treeless 
mountains, seem shorn of hope as of people. 


In the narrow, tortuous streets, losing them- 
selves in bewildering labyrinths, heaps of 
muck, of garbage, of decaying animal and 
vegetable matter mount higher and higher be- 


fore tumble-down houses. Everywhere are 
signs of the blight. On every street are 
houses that were,—empty shells without 
doors, without windows, blind-staring, corpse- 
like dwellings, exposed to mountain winds 
and sudden falls of rain. Houses aban- 
doned for two years or three seem covered 
by the pall of centuries. «They are more de- 
cayed than the glorious ruins of the Roman 
Empire. 

Not less decayed are the stubborn, stolid 
citizens. The little streets are given over 
to vacuous old men and garrulous women. 
Toothless crones, past feeling, beyond mem- 
ory, sit in forlorn attitudes before rotting, 
gaping edifices. Nowhere the vibrant toil 
of young men; nowhere the cheerful sound of 
intense, hopeful, human activity. The vil- 
lage is dead. Its people, aimlessly filling a 
weird, fatal silence, seem like denizens of an 
accursed land. Their only thought is Amer- 
ica. Periodically some new group receives 
its prepaid tickets. A house is given up,— 
sold for nothing,—a few listless farewells are 
made. For a moment the incurious village 
is galvanized into a vague, sporadic interest. 
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Then it lapses into its 
wonted lethargic state. 

“The emigration to 
America,” explained the 
mayor of one of these de- 
serted villages, “is like the 
working of one of our olive- 
presses. The gray, green 
olives, crushed in the mill, 
are put into this heavy 
press, and the strong arms 
of the workers toil at the 
big rod which brings the 
two stones together. At 
first but a few drops ooze. 

Then the drops become a 

trickle, the trickle a little 

stream; finally the oil 

gushes forth in great dark 

rivers. So it is now with 

our emigration. But the 

oil does not flow forever. 

Soon there is little but the 

refuse. The stream _be- 

comes a trickle; the trickle 

ceases and only single drops 

are forced out, though the toilers strain 
and sweat. So it will be with our emigra- 
tion. We are drained, exhausted, pressed 
out. We have nothing left but the refuse,— 
what you Americans will not take.” 

From many places the stream of emigra- 
tion is already becoming a trickle. Even in 
1906, the year of greatest emigration, many 
districtswhich had felt too strongly the attrac- 
tion of the American magnet sent fewer emi- 
grants than for years before. Last year, 1908, 
owing to the financial crisis, so many Italians 
returned from the United States that the 
exhaustion may be temporarily delayed. 
But in the end, with new waves of migration 
setting in for the great transatlantic coun- 
tries, this depletion will again make itself 
felt, and the analogy of the olive-press will 
again be pertinent. 

Not only because the Italian well is not 
exhaustless, but because of other outlets for 
the population, is it probable that the migra- 
tion to America will not long maintain itself 
at so high a level. 

Many Italian statesmen regard the emigra- 
tion of their countrymen to the United States 
instead of to other countries as a grievous 
racial loss. So completely does the Colossus 
of the North absorb its immigrants that 
speedily they lose their national identity. In 
America most Italians remain in the great 
cities. They are not rooted in the soil. They 








THE MAN WHO DOES NOT EMIGRATE. 


have no territory apart. They are not suffi- 
ciently considerable in numbers or wealth to 
exert a decisive influence on political affairs. 
They do not, and will not, constitute an im- 
portant factor in our ethnic constitution. 
Sooner or later, in one generation or two, the 
Italian emigrant must vanish in the up- 
growing millions of new Americans, as the 
river loses itself in the boundless ocean. 


ARGENTINA,—THE AMERICAN ITALY. 


In Argentina the situation is different. 
Here is a country with an enormous, fertile, 
sparsely settled territory. The million and 
more Italians who have already emigrated to 
the republic have worked hard, earned high 
wages, acquired property, intermarried with 
natives, secured political influence, and be- 
come an integral part of the nation. Of the 
5,000,000 inhabitants of Argentina one-fifth 
are Italians, while of the remainder one-third 
have Italian blood in their veins. 

The emigration, moreover, still continues. 
While lessened by the resistless attraction of 
the United States, it is still much greater than 
that from any other nation. There are men 
in Italy who, seeing these things, dream 
dreams. At last their fatherland is to have 
colonies. Italy, which could not take part 
in the division of the New World because 
itself dominated by strangers,—Italy, which 
could pick up only the beggar’s crusts of 
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may compete with the United States for the 
Italian emigrant. 


ITALY’S OWN PROSPECTS. 


Africa, the worthless, fever-ravaged coasts,— 
Italy, which ended its futile campaign of ex- 
pansion in the melancholy disaster of Adowa, 
—Italy now sees a hope in Argentina. Here 
may grow up an American Italy, in which 
Spanish is spoken, in which the chief bond 
with the stepmether country will be not po- 
litical, but commercial and intellectual, yet 
still an Italy. If the emigration to South 
America continues Argentina is likely to be- 
come in a real, though not a political, sense, 
a colony of Italy, a colony sans drapeau. 


EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL AND NORTH AFRICA. 


Brazil, too, may once more become an out- 
let for the fecund Italian race. At one time 
Italian emigration to Brazil was enormous, 
132,000 Peninsulars in a single year leaving 
for the coffee plantations of Sao Paulo. Slav- 
ery had been abolished; coffee brought good 
prices; the fazendeiro needed help. Hordes 
of Italian laborers were brought over gratis. 
But their lot speedily grew worse. There 
was an overproduction of coffee; prices 
sank; plantation owners fell into debt. The 
unfortunate emigrants, living on inaccessible 
plantations, far from schools, churches, phy- 
sicians, or medicines, found themselves in the 
absolute power of cruel and impoverished 
slave-drivers, and were sweated, robbed, and 
fined at will. The Italian colonists had no 
recourse. As a consequence the emigration to 
Brazil practically ceased. 

Still, notwithstanding the present condi- 
tion of the coffee market, despite the intro- 
duction of the Chinese coolie,—a formidable 
competitor of the Italian,—the coffee planta- 
tions of Brazil are perhaps not permanently 
closed. While not like Argentina, the “ Eden 
of Italian emigrants,” “ the loveliest colony 
of Italy,” Brazil may eventually, with the re- 
birth of its agriculture, attract great numbers 
of Italian laborers. A strong current of emi- 
gration, moreover, is now setting in for 
North Africa, a land lying near the source 
of the human stream, similar to Italy in cli- 
matic conditions, and otherwise adapted to 
this colonization. The French provinces of 
Algeria and Tunis are not filled with 
Frenchmen. It is the fecund Italian who 
moves to these districts. 

Already in Tunis are 80,000 Italians, as 
compared with 30,000 Frenchmen. In AIl- 
geria the Italians, though greatly outnum- 
bered, are growing rapidly, already aggregat- 
ing 50,000. Italian and French writers agree 
that this emigration will increase and that 
Northern Africa, like Argentina and Brazil, 


There is one more competitor for the Ital- 
ian laborer,—-Italy. Slowly the Peninsula 
rises from the slough of centuries of interne- 
cine struggles and foreign domination. The 
new kingdom has been largely successful in 
its aggressive campaign of betterment. Es- 
pecially in the north, industries and agricul- 
ture have been promoted, railroads built, 
highways constructed, educational facilities 
increased, taxes redistributed, and adminis- 
tration fundamentally reformed. ‘These ad- 
vantages to the north have, to a certain ex- 
tent, been at the cost of the south. But grad- 
ually the slowly growing prosperity is felt 
throughout the realm. With an increasing 
home demand for the products of its agri- 
culture, southern Italy may not be obliged 
in the future to send so many of its sons to 
seek work in foreign lands. 

Perhaps even the number of these sons will 
not increase as heretofore. As elsewhere, the 
birth-rate in Italy is higher where ignorance 
is most dense and poverty most hopeless. 
Even in south Italy, however, the birth-rate 
lowers. 

The crippling effect upon southern Italy 
of the recent enormous emigration, the de- 
rangement which it causes in economic and 
social relations, the declining population 
and lowering birth-rate which it threatens, 
indicate that the south of Italy is not an ex- 
haustless well, but a limited source of emi- 
gration. The attraction, present and future, 
of Argentina, Brazil, Algeria, and Tunis for 
Italian emigrants, and the increasing de- 
mand for laborers at home, show that in all 
probability the emigration of south Italians 
to the United States can not for a long time 
maintain itself at the recent devastating level. 
The well is not exhaustless. 

Postscript.—Since these lines were written, 
the heart of all the world has been stirred by 
the awful tragedy of Sicily and Calabria. A 
hundred thousand Italians, who might some 
day have knocked at our gates, are now be- 
yond the call of America or of this world. 
Yet though population is depleted, emigra- 
tion will not cease. Fortunes are gone, fam- 
ilies are gone, ties are broken, but people 
remain. “ Italy is accursed,” cries the peas- 
ant, and as he weeps for the friends who are 
no more, he raises his eyes to where the sea 
gleams in the sunlight, and his thoughts turn 
to America. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH, SIXTY-SIXTH STREET AND AVENUE A, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH. 


BY HERBERT T. WADE. 


"THE extraordinary and practical success 
that has attended the work of well- 
endowed or government-supported institu- 
tions for the scientific study of disease and 
the systematic test of new methods for the 
treatment of sucn maladies as have hitherto 
resisted the efforts of physicians and sur- 
geons is one of the most striking and prom- 
ising features of present-day medicine. In 
the United States the most important of the 
few institutions of this kind is the Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research, founded 
in 1901 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Un- 
der this endowment there is maintained in 
New York City a well-equipped medical 
laboratory where a staff of trained investi- 
gators, free from the cares of routine prac- 
tice, hospital work, or teaching, are concen- 
trating their entire attention upon researches 
which deal with the prevention and cure of 
disease. As in other scientific institutions, 
where effective organization and adequacy 
of material equipment are most essential, so 
at the Rockefeller Institute everything has 
been arranged in order that experimental 
medicine may be prosecuted under conditions 
most productive of good results. 
Within little more than half a century 
there has been a great revolution in medical 
ideas and methods, so that to-day the aver- 


age man, whose interest in medicine has been 
said rarely to extend beyond the prompt re- 
lief of his own ailments or those of his fam- 
ily, is quite unable to appreciate the bearing 
of modern medical science on his own wel- 
fare and that of the world at large. And 
it must be confessed that there are also phy- 
sicians who still find it impossible fully to 
realize and appreciate what important results 
have been and are being secured from the re- 
search laboratories and the intimate connec- 
tion existing between scientific medicine and 
investigation and the prevention and cure of 
disease, notwithstanding the brilliant record 
made in the prevention or control of such 
epidemics as plague and yellow fever, and in 
coping with other infectious diseases. But 
in medicine, as everywhere, the scientific 
method to-day is supreme, and though the 
practicing physician occupies as important 
and honorable a position as ever, yet in his 
efforts to cure and prevent disease he has 
become more and more dependent upon the 
labors of the scientific investigator. In other 
words, the laboratory worker must dis- 
cover and, in many cases where scien- 
tific methods and special technique are 
required, prepare the tools which the 
practicing physician uses with such great 
and tender skill. 
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THE FIRST HOME OF THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE. 


(Temporary laboratory at Lexington Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street.) 


PASTEUR AND EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN 
MEDICINE, 


Now it is interesting to note that the one 
person to whom chiefly we owe the develop- 
ment of the scientific experimental method 
resulting in the present ability of the medi- 
cal profession to prevent or control infec- 
tious diseases was not a physician, but a 
great French chemist, Louis Pasteur. ‘To 
him are due discoveries that to-day underlie 
all medical theory, most important of which 
is that minute living organisms or germs are 
the causative agencies for many forms of dis- 
ease afflicting mankind and the animal king- 
dom. In an early and important research 
Pasteur showed that definite and specific 
micro-organisms were responsible for fer- 
mentation, especially as manifested in the 
spoiling of beer and wine and the making of 
vinegar, and that once they were destroyed, 
as by heat, and the wine or beer kept from 
contact with the air in which these micro- 
organisms were present, it could be preserved 
from deterioration. 

Pasteur’s discovery that fermentation and 
putrefaction were due to minute living or- 
ganisms led him to investigate the conditions 
under which these micro-organisms existed 
and their connection with disease. At this 
time the mortality in surgical and obstetrical 


wards and hospitals was something appal- 
ling, and Pasteur by his experiments became 
convinced that the infection of the wounds 
or of the patient was due to the presence and 
activity of these pathogenic or disease-caus- 
ing micro-organisms. Accordingly he recom- 
mended that all dressings and instruments 
immediately before use should be heated to 


destroy such germs, and likewise that the - 


hands of surgeons and attendants should be 
sterilized before an operation, while imme- 
diately after the wound itself should be cov- 


ered with sterilized cotton wool to prevent . 


the access of disease germs from the air. 

Success at once attended the demonstra- 
tion of the correctness of Pasteur’s experi- 
ments and reasoning, and not only was a 
great reproach removed from surgery, but a 
beginning of a constant-decreasing mortality 
from surgical operation and at childbirth was 
made. And here mention should be made 
of another important consequence of that 
early work on fermentation, which, brought 
to the attention of the famous British sur- 
geon, Lister, led him on the basis of the the- 
ory announced by Pasteur to develop anti- 
septic surgery, where carbolic acid and other 
powerful poisons were employed to destroy 
the germs of infection. 

Pasteur then after further experiments 
with the pathogenic bacteria by making cul- 
tures and by systematic tests on animals, an- 
nounced his discovery of the principle of 
active immunization by the use of cultures 
of the living bacteria of the disease atten- 
uated in virulence by successive cultures in 
the laboratory. This theory was tested in 
numerous experiments and in actual extended 
application to epidemic diseases of animals, 
and finally led to the famous discovery in 
1885 that the disease of +hydrophobia pro- 
duced by the bite of an animal suffering from 
rabies yielded to such treatment. It was this 
crowning triumph, emphasized as it was by 
some remarkable cures and the acclaim of 
the civilized world, that aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the French people for the system- 
atic encouragement of experimental medi- 
cine. 


THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 


In recognition of the great work of Pas- 
teur, as well as for its future encouragement 
and perpetuation, 2,500,000 francs was 
raised for the founding of a Pasteur Insti- 
tute, not only for carrying on the Pasteur 
treatment for hydrophobia, but for the in- 
vestigation of micro-organisms and the prob- 


















lems of infectious diseases. In this way was 
founded the first institute of experimental 
medicine, and in this splendid memorial the 
spirit and example of Pasteur have persisted, 
and from Duclaux, Roux, Calmette, Metch- 
nikoff, and others have come a wealth of 
medical discovery that makes the Pasteur In- 


stitute as much a present vital force in medi- - 


cal science as a memorial to one of the great- 
est benefactors to mankind. 


EUROPEAN INSTITUTES FOR MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH. 


The utility and scientific value of such an 
institution were at once apparent, and in 
1890 Prince Alexander of Oldenburg, 
founded and endowed the Imperial Institute 
of Experimental Medicine at St. Peters- 
burg, while in 1891 the Institute for Infec- 
tious Diseases at Berlin was organized under 
the direction of Prof. Robert Koch. ‘This 
was followed by another important German 
institution at Frankfort in 1896, the Insti- 
tute for Experimental Therapeutics, with 
Prof. Paul Ehrlich as director. in Great 
Britain, in 1891, there had been founded by 
popular subscription and by large gifts from 
Lord Iveagh, the British Institute for Pre- 
ventive Medicine, the name of which was 
subsequently and appropriately changed to 
the Lister Institute. Now as showing the 
scientific appreciation of the work of such 
institutes it is interesting to note that a 
majority of the awards of the Nobel prizes 
in medicine have been made to their directors 
or leading investigators. In addition to dis- 
coveries of the greatest value to mankind 
and applicable to such infectious and epi- 
demic diseases as cholera, plague, and malaria, 
there have been forthcoming from these in- 
stitutions a host of other and minor re- 
searches, less striking, but of almost equal 
scientific importance, so that their usefulness 
has been most fully demonstrated. 

With such institutions abroad it was but 
natural that American medical men should 
feel the need of like facilities for investiga- 
tion and research. In a few Government 
bureaus, as, for example, in the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army, where 
Major Walter Reed had discovered the 
transmission of yellow fever by a certain 
species of mosquito, and in the regular 
laboratories of medical schools and hospitals 
in connection with other work and usually 
with limited means, much valuable investiga- 
tion and research had been carried on, but at 
the time of the foundation of the Rockefeller 
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DR. SIMON FLEXNER. 


(Director of the laboratories of the institute.) 


Institute there was no regular institution de- 
voted exclusively to scientific medical inves- 
tigation where the workers could give un- 
divided attention to the solution of the great 
problems of medicine and hygiene. This 
was the more striking in view of the high 
and enviable position held by American phy- 
sicians and surgeons as practitioners and op- 
erators, and when, in 1901, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller offered an endowment to en- 
courage original research in medicine it was 
recognized that an important beginning had 
been made. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
INSTITUTE. 


The proposition was first broached to Dr. 
William H. Welch, professor of pathology 
in the Johns Hopkins medical faculty; Dr. 
T. Mitchell Prudden, professor of pathology 
in the Columbia University College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; Dr. Christian A. Her- 
ter, professor of pharmacology and therapeu- 
tics in the Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; Dr. Hermann M. 
Biggs, of the New York City Department 
of Health, and Dr. L. Emmett Holt, pro- 
fessor of the diseases of children in the Co- 
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lumbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. These gentlemen, with Dr. Simon 
Flexner, professor of pathology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Theobald 
Smith, professor of comparative pathology in 
the Harvard University Medical School, 
straightway became the Board of Directors 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search as duly incorporated, and since that 
time have continued in this capacity exercis- 
ing a general supervision over the work of 
the institution. 

In Mr. Rockefeller’s letter of gift it was 
stated that the proposed trust was to be ad- 
ministered in such a way as “ to accomplish 
the most for humanity and science,” and to 
meet this requirement it was determined, in 
1902, to establish in a special building of its 
own a laboratory where original work could 
be carried on according to the most approved 
methods. Funds were straightway provided 
by Mr. Rockefeller, and property overlook- 
ing the East River at Sixty-sixth Street in 
New York City was purchased as a site for 
the institute. As soon as definite plans for 
the work of the institute had been matured 
and a scientific director in the person of Dr. 
Flexner appointed, a beginning was made in 
October, 1904, in temporary laboratories in 
a building at Lexington Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street, and here with a small staff work was 
carried on pending the completion of the new 
buildings, which were occupied in the spring 
of 1906. Although the scope of the Rocke- 
feller Institute is in no sense local and its 
workers and fellows are drawn from the en- 
tire United States and abroad, New York 
was considered the best place for its location 
on account of its hospitals and medical 
schools, as well as other metropolitan condi- 
tions. 

The present group of buildings includes a 
five-story yellow brick and limestone fire- 
proof laboratory and two smaller structures 
for the animal house and power plant, while 
nearby in connection with and corresponding 
architecturally to the main laboratory a small 
hospital is in course of erection. The labora- 
tory building is provided with all facilities 
for experimental work, and is divided into 
special laboratories for the different depart- 
ments and workers. These individual labor- 
atories vary, of course, in their nature and 
equipment with the character of the work 
of their occupants, being devoted to phys- 
iological and biological chemistry, pharma- 
cology, bacteriology, comparative zoology, 
physiology, pathology, and photography. 


a“ 


THE RANGE AND METHODS OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL MEDICINE. 


Before mentioning any of the special re- 
searches carried on at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute a few general considerations applicable 
to experimental medicine as carried on in 
such laboratories may be of interest. While 
the range of investigation is very wide, yet 
it involves intense specialization, and though 
under a single roof there may be grouped a 
number of scientists working on various prob- 
lems in widely different ways, each is pro- 
ceeding systematically and toward a definite 
end. ‘Taken in logical order the department 
of physiology in an institute of experimental 
medicine would be the first to be consid- 
ered, as the function and operation of the 
healthy organism must be understood thor- 
oughly, and such a knowledge must under- 
lie all medicine and be antecedent to a study 
of diseased or morbid conditions. Therefore 
physiological work is all important, and the 
study of the animal mechanism must be pur- 
sued with ever-increasing specialization and 
minuteness. And this study must deal large- 
ly with the lower animals, for in nature and 
function their organs approximate those of 
man, and a thorough knowledge of animal 
physiology leads to that of the human being. 
For example, to take a most simple case. If 
it can be proved experimentally that the re- 
moval of an organ or a portion of an organ 
in an animal does not seriously affect the or- 
dinary vital processes, then in a human pa- 
tient where the same organ is diseased or use- 
less it is possible to consider and attempt its 
surgical removal. Or if a certain drug acts 
on the nervous system of an animal to pro- 
duce anesthesia, then thorough tests may 
show that it is available for practical use in 
surgery, possibly as superior-to most existing 
anesthetics. 

Not only for anesthesia but for many 
other purposes there are various drugs, both 
long established and those evolved from time 
to time by the research chemist, whose use 
should be undertaken only with the fullest 
knowledge of their effect on animals rather 
than mere theoretical considerations. Other- 
wise it is obvious that their use on the human 
patient may be without benefit, or even pro- 
ductive of grievous injury. In fact, such 
systematic experimental study with ani- 
mals is paramount, as it is only incidentally 
that the operation of the deep-seated living 
organs in man can be studied, except quite 
superficially. 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


(Ilere investigations in physiological and biological chemistry are 


carried on.) 


In an experimental laboratory the patho- 
logical work or the investigation of diseased 
conditions and the studies in bacteriology are 
naturally of the highest importance. Many 
of the most serious diseases afflicting man are 
due to the activity of bacteria, those low 
forms of animal, or more exactly vegetable 
life, which, growing rapidly, can work won- 
derful and fearful changes in themselves and 
in their environment where conditions favor- 
able to their life and development exist. 


HOW THE BACTERIA ARE STUDIED. 


As we have seen, Pasteur found that these 
bacteria when once isolated could be propa- 
gated at will artificially, and the diseases they 
caused transmitted readily to animals for 
experimental purposes. Accordingly an in- 
vestigator is able to take bacteria found in a 
person suffering from some disease and by 
making cultures in some friendly medium, 
such as broth or gelatine, with gentle heat 
propagate the bacteria in colonies. Not only 
can they be propagated, but also destroyed, 
their virulence mitigated, and made available 
for inoculation either to cause,—i. e., experi- 
mentally,—or prevent disease. 

To produce and test the various vaccines 
and antitoxins so useful in preventing or 
curing disease, animals must be used in con- 
nection with the laboratory experiments. 
Thus a vaccine is a weakened culture of the 
specific or some similar bacteria used for pro- 
tective inoculation, while an antitoxin is a 


substance directly able to 
counteract the effects of 
the bacteria. For when 
bacteria are introduced in- 
to the blood of a living ani- 
mal in the course of their 
growth they produce toxins 
or poisonous — substances 
whose effects are char- 
acteristic of the disease in 
question. But at the same 
time there are produced 
also in the blood other 
substances or  antitoxins 
capable of neutralizing the 
effects of the bacteria, and 
these may be prepared arti- 
ficially in an animal so that 
they are available for use 
with man or in veterinary 
practice in the form of a 
serum derived in the lab- 
oratory from the blood of 
the inoculated animal. 


THE PREPARATION OF ANTITOXINS AND 
VACCINES. 


Now familiar results of such laboratory 
activities are the preparation of a vaccine 
such as the familiar vaccine virus for small- 
pox, used with success since the time of Jen- 
ner, but whose action has been understood 
only in the light of modern science, or such 
a vaccine as is used to-day against the plague 
in India, or the antitoxin for diphtheria 
which has reduced the mortality from this 
disease by two-thirds. But there are many 
other and new vaccines and serums at which 
the laboratories of experimental medicine are 
now working in order to conquer diseases not 
as yet yielding to such form of treatment. 
All of this bacteriological-work involves ex- 
tensive chemical and other laboratory re- 
search, while different varieties of animals 
must be maintained for experimentation, as 
some species are entirely immune to certain 
diseases of man and others respond to in- 
oculation very differently. In the case of 
tuberculosis, for example, there is a differ- 
ence of the bacteria in man, cattle, and birds, 
and even to-day the identity and extent of 
the degree of communicability of the disease 
are hardly settled. ‘Then for cancer studies 
rats and mice are especially well adapted. 
Though mice under certain conditions are 
immune to the disease, yet under other con- 
ditions and in other places it may be com- 
municated to their fellows. In fact, great 
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interest centers on these experiments, as can- 
cer seems to be one of the serious and griev- 
ous diseases for which bacteriology has as 
yet no explanation, and no department of 
medicine or surgery a cure or means for its 
prevention. Accordingly in many medical 
laboratories investigations are in progress to 
discover the nature of a disease that is re- 
sponsible for the death of one man in every 
twenty-one and one woman in every twelve 
who has reached the age of thirty-five years. 
On the rats and mice inoculated or engrafted 
with this disease is focused the attention of 
investigators who are 
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cure of disease as in discovering means for 
its prevention, and this to-day is the keynote 
and mission of modern medicine. Thus in 
the case of typhoid fever scientific research 
long since has made plain its cause and the 
means to prevent its occurrence, and all that 
is necessary to secure its disappearance from 
a settled,—one can hardly say civilized,— 
community is simple obedience to the laws of 
hygiene and sanitation now so clearly set 
forth in unmistakable language. Even in- 
oculation against typhoid has been tried with 
fair success with those, such as soldiers, 

















working on this problem, 
and such steady scientific 
progress is being made that 
conservative surgical opin- 
ion to-day is hopeful that 
in the near future the 
ravages of the’ disease may 
be greatly mitigated if a 
positive cure or means for 
its prevention is not found. 
When once it is understood 
how and why an animal re- 
sists inoculation, and how 
once inoculated the progress 
of the disease can be 
checked, then by gradual 
steps and comparative 
methods involving system- 
atic experiment progress 
can be made along the 
zoological scale and a 
method introduced for the 
successful treatment and 
relief, if necessary, of the 
human patient afflicted 
with this dread malady. 


bacteria is at the 


EXPERIMENTAL SURGERY AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE, 


In the experimental laboratories surgery 
also has an important place and there have 
resulted great discoveries and developments 
in operative surgery, and the important field 
of brain surgery so firmly established and 
so skillfully executed to-day has been devel- 
oped almost exclusively through preliminary 
experiments and practice on monkeys and 
other animals. Then there is also the most 
valuable results of physiological research, of 
which mention has been made, and co-opera- 
tion with the physiologist. 

The triumphs of the laboratories of .ex- 
perimental medicine during the past twenty 
or thirty years have not been so much in the 
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(The high-power microscopes for studying bacterial cultures are on 
the table to the right, while the apparatus for preparing cultures of 


left.) 


whose duties often compel them to live under 
unsanitary conditions, and recently it has 
been decided to make a trial of this method 
of prophylaxis in the United States Army. 
Indeed through the whole progress toward 
the cure and prevention of the infectious 
diseases, such as typhus, cholera, bubonic 
plague, yellow fever, malaria, diphtheria, and 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, the mark of the 
medical investigator and the research labora- 
tory has been left, and to-day against tuber- 
culosis and cancer the struggle continues. 


NATURE OF THE INSTITUTE’S WORK. 


Now the part played by the Rockefeller 
Institute in this forward scientific move- 
ment during its brief existence has been dis- 
tinctly active and important. From its ear- 
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liest inception its Board of Directors, while 
recognizing the fundamental importance and 
character of work in chemistry, biology, phys- 
iology, and pathology and its bearing on 
medical science, by providing special inves- 
‘tigators, departments, and laboratories kept 
before themselves the close connection with 
the practical side and the results to be se- 
cured in the prevention and cure of disease. 
While all of the researches carried on un- 
der its auspices are distinct contributions to 
science, not a few, either in themselves or 
in their relation to other subjects naturally, 
are outside of the appreciation of the average 
layman, but there are others which must 
immediately impress one with their direct 
bearing on the well being of humanity. Not 
all of these researches are independent of 
other agencies, as co-operation is quite as 
important a feature of the work of the Rock- 
efeller Institute as it is in all true scientific 
activity. Thus on several occasions the 
Rockefeller Institute has joined with the 
Department of Health of the City of New 
York, as, for example, in a study of milk and 
the results of milk feeding, which was car- 
ried on with the co-operation of several in- 
fant hospitals. It also rendered valuable 
aid to a commission of physicians appointed 
by the Department of Health to study cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis at a time when this 
deadly disease was unusually prevalent in 
New York. Again, the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute co-operated with an expedition sent 
from the Harvard University Medical School 
to study some of the manifestations of epi- 
demic smallpox in the Philippine Islands, 
To-day it stands ready to supply trained in- 
vestigators for medical or sanitary problems 
in a national or other emergency, to under- 
take special researches in its laboratories, or 
to aid with grants of money or otherwise 
workers with original projects of promise. 


AN ANTISERUM FOR SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


The outcome of the work on cerebro-spinal 
meningitis was the evolution of an antiserum 
which has been tried with encouraging suc- 
cess, not only in New York City, but in 
places as distant as Edinburgh and Belfast 
in Europe, and San Francisco in the United 
States. As a result of the experimental work 
and its successful test in local hospitals, large 
quantities of the antiserum have been pre- 
pared since its discovery in 1906, and it 
has been tested by use in various epidemics 
as well as in hospital practice. In most in- 


stances where the antiserum was used there 


was a marked decrease in the mortality, and 
in the absence of any other treatment it has 
proved of the greatest benefit. 


SPINAL ANESTHESIA. 


Likewise it is possible to appreciate the 
importance of a physiological investigation 
involving the production of spinal anesthesia 
by the injection of a solution of magnesium 
sulphate, or Epsom salts, which has been 
found applicable with advantage in certain 
kinds of surgical operations. Furthermore, 
spinal anesthesia so induced has been proved 
beneficial in cases of tetanus or lockjaw, 
where it works to mitigate in a marked de- 
gree the severity of the spasms, thus aiding 
in the recovery of the patient. Then there is 
important experimental surgical work where 
the transplanting of organs, the engrafting 
of bones, the substitution of blood vessels 
and tissue from one animal to another with 
the complete restoration of the original func- 
tions, and other such experiments constantly 
are showing new possibilities in surgery, some 
of which may be found susceptible of appli- 
cation with advantage to the human patient. 

Then in studies and investigations on 
cancer and tuberculosis progress constantly is 
being made in advancing the general scien- 
tific knowledge of these maladies by observ- 
ing animals to whom these diseases have been 
given experimentally, and the data thus ob- 
tained by constant experiment at the Rocke- 
feller Institute and other laboratories are 
slowly bringing the problem of the control of 
these diseases nearer a solution. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Of even greater interest to the scientific 
world is the progress being made by the 
workers in the department of biological 
chemistry in their efforts to determine the 
essential composition of albumen and thus 
supply a physical basis for life. As albumen 
comes very near to being the original pro- 
toplasm or original substance from which all 
life starts, a full knowledge of its essential 
composition and ultimate nature is one of 
the most interesting and fundamental of all 
biological problems. 

Such sample researches as these taken from 
the many investigations of the Rockefeller 
Institute merely serve to indicate a few lines 
of activity, the value and importance of 
which can be appreciated by the layman. 
Most of the studies are minutely special and 
nearly all represent the combined activities 
of a number of workers, perhaps from differ- 
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ent departments of science, joining to ad- 
vance the solution of a particular problem, 
and each contributing what he or she can 
do most effectively. The result is that a 
finished investigation or discovery represents 
not so much the product of a single mind, 
but a composite and well arranged harmony, 
often where pathologist, bacteriologist, biol- 
ogist, and chemist or a number of individ- 
uals have all contributed. 

Nor is the influence of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute manifested exclusively through the 
work of its own laboratories and workers. 
Grants of money are made from time to 
time toward investigations carried on by in- 
dividuals or in other laboratories, and these 
are given to workers all over the United 
States and even abroad. This encourage- 
ment already has been eminently successful 
in producing important results, and a num- 
ber of valuable investigations such as one on 
trypanosomes and spirochetes have been 


published. 
THE NEW HOSPITAL. 


As the last stage in the progress of experi- 
mental medicine the hospital in close con- 
nection with the laboratory is essential, and 
such a building, now in course of erection at 
the Rockefeller Institute through the further 
generosity of Mr. Rockefeller, will be com- 
pleted during the present year. Here the 
latest discoveries of medical science at once 
can be applied and tested, and the best medi- 
cal skill, careful nursing, and every humane 
attention of a modern hospital will be ap- 
plied to the cure of those special sufferers for 
whom present methods do not avail. As di- 
rector of the hospital, Dr. Rufus I. Cole, of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, has been 
appointed, while Dr. Christian A. Herter 
will be one of its physicians. 

When once this hospital is in operation 
there will be spared nothing that intelligence 
can suggest or money procure to restore the 
suffering patients to health, and thus open 
the doors of hope, not only to the inmates, 
but to thousands to whom relief can be 
brought by their own physicians once the 
way is pointed. The patients receiving any 
new form of treatment will be thus collected 
in a single hospital where, with the attending 
staff and house physicians working in com- 
plete harmony and understanding with the 
investigators, no essential element will be 
omitted from the earliest applications, so that 
adequate histories can be prepared at once 
for discussion and reference and detailed in- 
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structions developed for the profession at 
large in the use of the new treatment. 


THE VALUE OF EXPERIMENTAL METHODS. 


Experimental medicine in its hospital ap- 
plication, as throughout all its stages, therc- 
fore, is not a rash and unintelligent applica- 
tion of chance methods either as a forlorn 
hope or for the gratification of mere scien- 
tific curiosity. It is the crowning test of a, 
treatment developed after patient research 
and consistently and uniformly successful ap- 
plication to the lower animals, where every 
deduction from scientific experiment points 
to its favorable outcome. Indeed, were any- 
thing to be needed in addition to the genuine 
humanity characteristic of the great masters 
of experimental medicine, it would be their 
intense desire to demonstrate the scientific 
and practical success of their carefully devel- 
oped and cherished theories by the complete 
cure of the patient, which, of course, to them 
as to the public is the supreme test. 

In fact, as typical of the attitude of the 
true scientist is the pleasing picture drawn 
by Pasteur’s biographer of that great man’s 
kind and loving attitude toward a nine-year- 
old boy, the first patient brought to him for 
inoculation against hydrophobia. Convinced 
by his experiments on animals of the abso- 
lute correctness of his reasoning and deduc- 
tions, yet it was only with the approval of 
his most esteemed colleagues in the Academy 
of Medicine that he was able to bring him- 
self to take the final step that to-day has put 
rabies in the control of the medical profes- 
sion, And if any one should think that the 
great savant looked upon his young patient 
only as a mere scientific experiment, he may 
read how Joseph Meister was loved and 
treated as one of his own children while un- 
der treatment and living near his laboratory, 
where rabbits and guinea pigs were saved 
from experimentation to become pets for the 
child’s pleasure. 

The traditions of Pasteur have been pre- 
served at the Pasteur Institute, and as the 
tradition of humanity and science are com- 
mon to all medicine both applied and experi- 
mental, they are found in full vigor at the 
Rockefeller Institute. From this American 
laboratory, whose work of investigation so 
auspiciously has begun in the discovery of 
the meningitis antiserum and the magnesium 
sulphate method for spinal anesthesia, it is 
safe to expect a succession of equally valu- 
able discoveries to aid man in his ceaseless 
struggle with disease and suffering. 





A PERSISTENT POLLUTER OF THE 


(This factory chimney is a common type in nearly every manufacturing city of the country. 


ATMOSPHERE. 
It represents 


not only waste of fuels but also much damage to surrounding property.) 


GOVERNMENT SOLVES 


THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 


BY JOHN LLEWELLYN COCHRANE. 


‘THE smokeless American city is coming 
in the very near future. 

This .is the belief of Government scien- 
tists who are now pointing the way toward 
a country with an undefiled atmosphere. The 
problem has been solved, they declare, and 
it is only a matter of time before manufac- 
turers and others learn the way. 

The Government’s investigation of the 
smoke problem has been only incidental to 
dealing with a larger problem,—the stopping 
of the great waste in the utilization of the 
fuel resources of the country which is neces- 
sary if the country is to prosper in the future. 
The abatement of smoke means a conserva- 
tion of the fuel supply, for the absence of 
smoke indicates better combustion and bet- 
ter combustion results in the use of less coal. 

So far the investigations into smoke abate- 
ment have indicated clearly that each type 

of coal may be burned practically smokelessly 
a type of furnace or with some ar- 
rangement of mechanical stoker. 


In the ultimate solution of the smoke prob- 
lem in the United States there are several 
highly interesting factors that will play im- 
portant parts, according to the Government 
scientists. 


MAKING INDUSTRIAL CENTERS SMOKELESS. 


One of these is the gas engine, or as the 
engineers term it, ‘‘ the internal-combustion 
motor.” ‘This engine is absolutely smokeless, 
—smokeless because it has no chimney. Its 
greater economy, it is declared, may cause it 
to displace the steam engine within a few 
years, but this is not conceded by many en- 
gineers. 

Another factor is the establishment of cen- 
tral steam heating plants in the various cities 
to supply heat to the thousands of homes, and 
the great steam-power plants, many of which 
are now operating smokelessly and with far 
greater efficiency than ever before. 

Still another factor is the location of im- 
mense gas producer plants at the coal mines 
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GOVERNMENT SOLVES 


and the turning of this gas into electric power 
for long-distance transmission or the piping 
of the gas to substations near the great manu- 
facturing districts, there to be burned in gas 
engines and also to develop power and heat 
for the various industries. 


RIDDING OUR RAILROADS OF THE SMOKE 
NUISANCE, 


With the smokeless city will come smoke- 
less travel on the railroads, a dream. which 
has already passed into a reality in one Amer- 
ican city. On July 1, 1908, every smoke- 
emitting passenger locomotive was banished 
from Manhattan Island, the electric engine 
taking up the burden of whirling the mil- 
lions of Americans to and from that marvel 
of modern progress. Chicago, choking and 
blinded with the smoke from half a thousand 
locomotives, is crying for the electric horse, 
and now that New York has demonstrated 
the usefulness of electricity in this field, 
the big municipality on the shore of Lake 
Michigan has determined to follow its 
footsteps. 


SMOKELESS POWER PLANTS. 


Back of the smokeless travel there must, of 
course, be a power plant, many power plants, 
and these plants must burn coal to produce 
the electricity. The serious question, then, is 
to get the smokeless power plant. This can 
be accomplished by the gas engine or the 
steam engine. The former has been making 
great strides recently as a producer of power, 
but the startling developments in the steam 
turbine plant within the last few years have 
placed it in a position to challenge the gas 
engine, either for the efficiency gotten from 
the coal or the smokeless conditions. In sev- 
eral of the large cities of the country there 
are immense steam turbine power plants 
operating without smoke and producing a 
horsepower for the same price as the gas en- 
gine. In fact, in one of the biggest cities in 
the United States, one company, with 100,- 
ooo horsepower, is furnishing power to a 
large number of consumers cheaper than they 
can produce it themselves. ‘This leads to the 
suggestion that these big steam turbine plants, 
as well as the gas engine, can be located at 
the coal mines, generating electric power that 
may be sent long distances to the centers of 
industry. In these great steam plants the 


most modern conditions exist, and poor coal, 
almost the refuse of the mines, is being 
burned without smoke in the scientifically 
constructed furnaces. 


THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE GAS ENGINE OVER 
STEAM. 


On the other hand, the gas engine has its 
champions, and rightfully so, for this type 
has shown wonderful performances over the 
present steam engine. In the operation of 
this engine, the gas is generated in the pro- 
ducer,—a cylinder made of boiler iron and 
lined with fire brick, standing on a concrete 
founjation. ‘The coal is fed into the top 
through a hopper. After the fire is started 
with wood inside the producer, a draft is cre- 
ated by a jet of steam and air blown in at 
the bottom beneath the fuel bed. This gen- 
erates what is known as preducer gas, which 
is conducted from the top of the producer 
to the gas engine. The coal is completely 
consumed in the preducer, all the heat- 
producing properties being turned into gas. 

The Government, through , the United 
States Geological, Survey, took up the gas 
engine, not to prove its smokelessness, but to 
gain more efficiency in the utilization of the 
fuels of the country. The waste of fuel to- 
day is enormous. In the ordinary manufac- 
turing‘ plant, only from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
the energy of the coal becomes effective for 
actual work, while in locomotive work only 
from 3 to 5 per cent. of the fuel energy is 
made available. It has been computed that 
only one-seventh of 1 per cent. of the energy 
of the coal is represented in the light which 
is given out by an electric lamp. 


UTILIZING LOW-GRADE COALS. 


In the gas engine the United States Gov- 
ernment has shown that from 12 to 16 per 
cent. of the energy of the coal is transformed 
into actual work, which on an average means 
that the gas engine does more than twice as 
much work with a given amount of coal as 
the average steam engine. Not only has the 
Government demonstrated this, but, what is 
of much more importance to the country, the 
tests have shown that many fuels of such 
low grade as to be practically valueless for 
steam-furnace purposes may be economically 
converted into gas and thus generate suffi- 
cient power to render them of high commer- 
cial value. For instance, the low-grade lig- 
nites of North Dakota (the poorest form of 
coal) developed as much power in the gas 
engine as did the best West Virginia bitumi- 
nous coal in the ordinary steam engine. The 
importance of this is seen in the fact that 
there are 30,000,000 acres of lignites in the 
Western States. 
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GAS ENGINE AT GOVERNMENT FUEL-TESTING 





PLANT, WHICH WAS OPERATED SMOKELESSLY. 


(This engine of 250 horsepower is operated on less than. half the coal used in the average steam engine of 


same capacity. 


MILLIONS SAVED ON COAL BILLS. 


All of this means, according to the Govern- 
ment experts, that the gas engine may be the 
leading producer of power in the future; that 
we shall have smokeless engines, and that one 
of the most annoying problems before the 
American people will be solved. 

Prof. Robert Heywood Fernald, consult- 
ing engineer in charge of the gas producer 
investigations for the Government, has given 
much thought to the smoke problem. The 
general introduction of the gas engine will, he 
says, in addition to making smokeless cities, 
eventually mean a saving of millions of dol- 
lars a year to the manufacturers of the coun- 
try. Various estimates place this saving to 
the country’s coal bill at from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000. 


CENTRAL POWER PLANTS AT THE MINES. 


With the immense saving of fuel by the 
use of the gas engine and the resultant econ- 
omy, Professor Fernald believes that within 


There is no smoke made in generating this power.) 


a few years great gas producer plants will 
be located at the mines, the gas engines fur- 
nishing electrical energy that will send the 
trains speeding across the country. He says: 


The general adoption of the gas engine for 
power production will mean the almost complete 
elimination of smoke. 

The great reduction in the cost of power pro- 
duction made possible by the gas producer means 
also rapid strides in electrical development with- 
in the next few years. Now that it is commer- 
cially possible to transmit electrical power for 
distances of 250 miles or more, the location of 
immense power plants at the mines will follow. 

A central plant could distribute current for a 
distance of 500 miles,—that is, 250 miles either 
side of the plant—thus covering an area of al- 
most 200,000 square miles, an area nearly four 
times the size of Illinois. With these great cen- 
tral plants located at the various mine centers, 
the great railroads of the United States could 
send their trains speeding from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coast. 


HEATING PLANTS FOR CITIES. 


The heating of our great cities in the win- 
ter time is another great source of smoke. On 
this subject, Professor Fernald says: 
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The ultimate solution of the domestic heat- 
ing problem as well as the means of prevent- 
ing domestic smoke, may be found in the 
central heating plant. The disagreeable labor 
and uncleanliness necessarily associated with the 
operation of hot-air furnaces and steam and hot- 
water boilers has led to the widespread develop- 
ment of centralized heating plants, by means of 
which steam or hot water is supplied to buildings 
from street mains in the same way that gas or 
water is supplied. 

The advantages of this plan, which has strong- 
ly appealed to the average citizen, are: the elim- 
ination of coal bins and ash piles; and greater 
ultimate economy in the coal necessary to heat 
a given district. 

Heating from a central station, of course, has 
its limitations. It is economically feasible only for 
thickly settled communities, such as exist in cities 
and towns of 7000 population and upward. Heat 
can be transmitted successfully only a limited dis- 
tance on account of loss by condensation and 
radiation, and the frictional resistance offered by 
the pipes through which the steam or water 
flows. But in large cities, where the population 
is becoming more and more congested, not only 
in the so-called tenement districts, but also in the 
better residence portions where the flat or apart- 
ment building is taking the place of the indi- 
vidual residence, these limitations are practically 
nullified and the opportunities for the econom- 
ical operation of central heating plants are prac- 
tically unlimited. 


LONG-DISTANCE GAS TRANSMISSION. 


Still another solution of the smoke prob- 
lem is suggested in the transmission of pro- 
ducer gas from the mines to cities and various 
substations in the manufacturing centers, 
there to be burned in gas engines for power 








and piped to private consumers for heating 
and cooking purposes. Some are claiming 
that it will be more economical to set up a 
producer plant at the pit’s mouth and pipe 
the gas to the various industrial centers where 
it is required for electric generating, heating 
and furnace work, than to produce the power 
direct at the mine and send it to the cities 
over wires. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PART IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 


The United States Geological Survey, 
with George Otis Smith at its head, is taking 
a large part in this problem, not that the 
Government cares whether power is gener- 
ated by the gas engine or the steam engine, 
but to see to it that the fuel resources of the 
country, upon which future prosperity de- 
pends, are utilized to their highest efficiency 
and not wasted. 

The Technologic Branch, which has spe- 
cial charge of these investigations, is under 
the direction of Joseph A. Holmes, expert in 
charge, and H. M. Wilson, chief engineer. 
Prof. R. H. Fernald directs the gas-engine 
investigations, and Prof. L. P. Breckenridge, 
director of the Illinois University Experiment 
Station, has charge of the steaming section. 
These men are represented at the Govern- 
ment’s plant by Dwight T. Randall, engi- 
neer, who has given much thought to the 
smoke problem. 
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HARVARD'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


AUSTIN OGG. 


BY FREDERIC 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL,— 
lawyer, scholar, teacher, humanist,— 
has been elected to the presidency of Har- 
vard University and will assume the duties 
of the office at some time before the close of 
the current academic year. In reviewing the 
event one is tempted to say that the inevitable 
has happened, because for a good many years, 
and particularly since the announcement 
three months ago of the prospective retire- 
ment of President Eliot, the choice of Pro- 
fessor Lowell to the succession has been no 
less generally conceded than desired by every- 
body conversant with the situation, Harvard 
men and men of other academic affiliations 
alike. The problem brought to the fore by 
President Eliot’s resignation was admittedly 
momentous, not alone for the university, but 
for the higher interests of the country, and 
it is not to be inferred from the rapidity 
with which it appears to have been solved 
that the action of the constituted authorities 
has been either hasty or perfunctory. There 
is every reason to believe that the field has 
been carefully canvassed, very. much as it 
would have been had there been no overtow- 
ering and obvious candidate, and that the 
Board of Fellows, which constitutes the cor- 
poration of Harvard College and which, 
save for the ratifying power of the Board 
of Overseers, possesses the full prerogative 
of election, weighed deliberately the quali- 
fications and availability of at least a dozen 
of the scores of men who have received more 
or less public mention in connection with 
the office. Professor Lowell was found to 
offer the highest combination of qualifica- 
tions, and his election followed as a matter- 
of course. 
If it be true, as President Eliot has more 


.than once declared, that the presidency of 


an American university is the happiest of all 
callings, it is also perhaps the most exacting. 
The day when the college president need 
be little more than a respectable theologian 
and a satisfactory public speaker has forever 
passed. The individual who stands now- 
adays at the head of Yale or Columbia or 
Stanford must be at once an eminent scholar 
and an aggressive man of affairs,—a seer in 
the realm of the intellectual and little less 


than a wizard in that of business adminis- 
tration. It is probably not too much to say 
that, all things considered, the presidency of 
Harvard University is the most difficult 
office in America to fill to the entire satis- 
faction of all reasonable demands. Whether 
Harvard is still to be regarded as the fore- 
most American seat of learning may be a 
debatable question, but nobody would deny 
that it stands very near the top and that 
the academic world has grown accustomed 
to look to the head of this institution as the 
natural leader of our educated citizenship. 
The circumstance of President Eliot’s long 
and conspicuous service has mightily magni- 
fied the importance of the office and has 
thereby imposed a very unusual responsi- 
bility upon the successor. Both inside and 
outside of the walls of the university the 
president of Harvard must be all that the 
president of any other similar institution is, 
and somewhat more. ‘The principal quali- 
fications,—some of them absolutely essential, 
others at least highly desirable——which have 
been thought to fit Professor Lowell pre- 
eminently for the position are five in num- 
ber. They may be taken very fairly to indi- 
cate what Harvard wants and expects in a 
successor to Charles William Eliot. 

In the first place, Mr. Lowell is of the 
solidest New England stock; and, although 
this must not be understood to have consti- 
tuted a sine qua non, it may be assumed that 
in the eyes of the seven good: Bostonians who 
comprise the corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege the accident of New England nativity 
and Bostonian parentage would not be an 
insuperable obstacle. ‘“‘ You have an aris- 
tocracy here,” declares the Italian historian 
Ferrero, who has lately been lecturing in 
the United States,—“ an aristocracy of cul- 
ture and achievement, about which we never 
hear in Europe.” It is to this aristocracy, 
represented perhaps most conspicuously by 
the Adams family, but hardly less so by the 
Lowells, that Harvard’s new president be- 
longs. The Lowells in America have a his- 
tory that runs all the way back to the migra- 
tion of Percival Lowell (or Lowle) from 
Bristol, England, to Newburyport in 1639. 
A John Lowell graduated from Harvard in 
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PROF. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


1721, and others of the same name in 1760 
and 1786. ‘The John of 1760 was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress and, from 
1784 to 1802, of the Harvard Corporation. 
His son, Francis Cabot Lowell, graduated 
at Harvard in 1793 and became the prin- 
cipal agent in the introduction in this coun- 
try of the manufacture of cotton. It was in 
his honor that the city of Lowell was named. 
Francis Cabot’s son John died early in life, 
bequeathing the sum of $250,000 to main- 
tain in Boston annual courses of free pub- 
lic lectures on religion, science, literature, 
and art, as a result of which the Lowell In- 
stitute, which plays so important a part in 
the cultural life of Boston to-day, was 
opened in 1839. Of the same generation 
was Charles Lowell, son of the Continental 
Congressman and father of James Russell 


Lowell, ‘this most renowned of all the Low- 
ells having been an uncle of the new Har- 
vard president. 

The more immediate ancestors of Pro- 
fessor Lowell were stalwart captains of in- 
dustry. His grandfather, John Amory Low- 
ell, was a builder of mills, an organizer of 
capital, and a promoter of trade, as well as 
a man of cultivated tastes and a liberal pa- 
tron of the arts, while his father, Augustus 
Lowell, was not a whit less masterful in the 
realm of business and perhaps even more 
conspicuously public-spirited. On his moth- 
er’s side, Professor Lowell is a grandson 
of Abbott Lawrence, a splendid Boston busi- 
ness man of the old school, who served his 
country ably in the early ’50’s at the court 
of St. James, and whose name is a synonym 
in New England annals for administrative 
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acumen, personal integrity, and patriotic fer- 
vor. Like President Eliot, Mr. Lowell 
comes thus of sturdy stock; few men are 
as well born, none better. And while in 
this country we pride ourselves, rather too 
much sometimes, upon our indifference to 
the accidents of birth, it must be admitted 
that, other things being equal, good birth is, 
after all, an inestimable advantage. It is 
interesting to recall in passing that at the 
time when President Eliot was a humble 
instructor in chemistry in Harvard College 
in the enjoyment of a salary of $1500 per 
year, John Amory Lowell offered him a posi- 
tion commanding $5000 per year in the Low- 
ell mills. The youthful scholar could not 
be tempted, and a few years later he had 
his reward in his election to the presidency of 
the college at the hand of a corporation 
whose guiding spirit was this same J.’ A. 
Lowell, grandfather of the boy who was 
destined in turn to become Eliot’s successor. 

The second qualification possessed by Pro- 
fessor Lowell for the presidency of Harvard 
is the fact that he is a Harvard man, not 
salone by inheritance and training, but in in- 
stinct, ideals, and spirit. Born in Boston, 
December 13, 1856, he entered Harvard at 
the age of seventeen and graduated with the 
class of 1877. By the testimony of men 
who were in college with him, and from the 
records themselves, it appears that young 
Lowell entered fully and freely into the stu- 
dent life of the day, even to the extent of 
participating in athletic contests and win- 
ning numerous distance runs. He was a 
member of the Hasty Pudding, the Institute, 
and several other clubs. He took highest 
honors in mathematics and at the graduation 
exercises was assigned a “ disquisition,” the 
most honorable form of commencement ora- 
tion awarded in those days. In 1880, after 
the customary three years of professional 
study, he received his degree in law, likewise 
from Harvard, and was admitted to the bar. 
Returning to the halls of the university in 
1897 as a lecturer in government and in 
1900 as Eaton professor of the science of 
government, his activities during the past 
decade have largely centered in the service 
of his alma mater. One of the newer and 
finer Harvard buildings, which was erected 
half a dozen years ago in consequence of an 
anonymous gift to the university, is gener- 
ally thought to be a monument to Professor 
Lowell’s generosity. There can be no ques- 


tion that the fact that Lowell is a recog- 
nized product and representative of all that 
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is best in the institution weighed heavily 
with the seven Harvard officials upon whom 
it fell to elect the new president. 

In the third place, Professor Lowell has 
been deemed to merit promotion to the presi- 
dency because of his attainments in the 
domain of scholarship and as a man of let- 
ters. From 1880 until 1897 he was actively 
engaged in the practice of law in partner- 
ship with his cousin, Judge Francis Cabot 
Lowell, of the United States Circuit Court, 
and the fifth of the Lowells to be a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Corporation. During 
these seventeen years Mr. Lowell acquired 
an extensive clientele and proved particu- 
larly efficient in the administration of large 
estates and similar vested interests. Just as, 
however, the cotton industry had never been 
able to absorb the energies of his father and 
grandfather to the exclusion of the things 
of the mind and soul, so the practice of the 
law never became withthe younger Lowell 
the all-dominating interest. The family 
tradition of scholarship was too strong. In 
Mr. Lowell it took the form of a decided 
bent toward the study of government, and 
its first fruit was the publication, in 1888, 
of a little volume of essays on government 
whose originality and lucidity attracted wide 
attention. For several years thereafter a 
series of studies was followed up, both in 
Europe and America, which culminated in 
1897 in the publication of a two-volume 
work entitled ‘‘ Governments and Parties of 
Continental Europe,” which has remained 
from that day to this the most scholarly and 
most widely used treatise on the subject. 
More than one prominent member of the 
Harvard faculty to-day won his first appoint- 
ment at the hand of the university by the 
publication of a notable contribution to some 
important branch of human knowledge, and 
it was in this way that Mr. Lowell came to 
the position he has lately occupied. Upon 
the publication of ‘‘ Governments and Par- 
ties’ the authorities of the university were 
made to realize that a scholar of unusually 
conspicuous attainments was dwelling at 
their very doors. Mr. Lowell was accord- 
ingly made a lecturer in government in 1897, 
and three years later he was appointed to a 
full professorship in that subject, one of the 
first of its kind in American academic his- 
tory. It would be difficult to measure the 
influence already exerted upon the colleges 
and universities of the United States, and 
through them upon the citizenship of the 
country, by the Harvard systematization of 
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the study of government, for which Pro- 
fessor Lowell has been primarily responsible. 
During the past twelvemonth Mr. Low- 
ell’s reputation as a scholar has been greatly 
enhanced by the publication of his two-vol- 
ume work, “ The Government of England.” 
The critics everywhere agree that this is one 
of the really notable books: of the decade, 
the first comprehensive and thoroughly sat- 
isfactory presentation in English of the prin- 
ciples, policies, methods, and spirit of the 
government of the British Empire in all of 
its phases and relations. Already Lowell’s 
England has proved for the English what 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth proved 
for Americans. ‘‘ In breadth of treatment,” 
says one reviewer, “in accuracy of perspec- 
tive, in the passionless character of the opin- 
ions set forth, and in the readableness of 
their narrative, these two works readily sug- 
gest each other and the student of public 
affairs will put them side by side on the same 
high plane.” It is of interest to recall that 
Professor Lowell has but lately succeeded 
Mr. Bryce as president of the American 
Political Science Association. Harvard’s 
new head is a scholar not alone of national, 
but of international prominence. No Amer- 
ican stands higher in his own special field. 
A fourth fact, with which the world at 
large is not so conversant, is that Mr. Low- 
ell is a man of well-tested administrative 
capacity. Not merely that in his former pro- 
fession he was accustomed to give his atten- 
tion particularly to the egal aspects of busi- 
ness administration, but in at least two fields 
he has had occasion to give concrete public 
evidence of his abilities in this direction. As 
sole trustee of the Lowell Institute since 
1900 he has had nearly a decade of experi- 
ence as the governing authority of a unique 
and successful educational enterprise. He 
has had the care of the heavy investments 
by which the institute is maintained. He 
has controlled single-handed its policy and 
its widely varied activities. And he has not 
alone held it true to the purposes of its foun- 
ders, but has enormously extended the field 
of its operations, as, for example, by pro- 
viding under its auspices for the duplication 
of Harvard courses in history, government, 
economics, and the like in Boston, absolutely 
without charge to anybody who may care 
to enroll, but credited toward a Harvard de- 


gree when work equivalent to that required 
in Cambridge is satisfactorily performed. In 
another branch of administration, still more 
strictly academic, Professor Lowell has had 
large experience. For many years he has 
been a highly efficient member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and in that capacity he 
has had opportunity to acquire familiarity 
with the details of an elaborate and highly 
organized system of instruction in applied 
science,—a qualification which will be of 
the utmost importance in the president of 
Harvard when, a few years hence, the uni- 
versity comes into possession of the millions 
which the late George McKay bequeathed to 
it for the advancement of instruction in ap- 
plied science. Within the inner circle at 
Harvard Professor Lowell has long been 
recognized as a_ level-headed, progressive, 
business-like sort of man, and there are few 
if any members of the faculty whose judg- 
ment, especially in administrative matters, 
carries greater weight. 

Finally, Professor Lowell meets the su- 
preme demand that the president of a great 
American university shall be, in the fullest 
and finest sense of the word, an Ameriean 
gentleman. In his public career a model of 
sincerity, integrity, and efficiency, Mr. Low- 
ell in his private life is an embodiment of all 
that is exemplary. Possessed of abundant 
means, he has lived modestly and without 
ostentation, giving his best energies to his 
profession and his leisure to the pursuits of 
the scholar. He is distinctively a man of ac- 
tion. He works hard and he puts unlimited 
vim into his recreation. His manner is demo- 
cratic, his interests cosmopolitan, and his de- 
votion to the great enterprises with which 
he has been connected whole-hearted. In 
America to-day a thousand men succeed in 
spite of poverty to one who succeeds in spite 
of riches. Professor Lowell belongs to the 
honorable minority, as does also his scarcely 
less renowned brother, Percival, the astron- 
omer. ‘A nimble mind in a nimble body,” 
runs one characterization of him; “a worthy 
type of the oldest New England stock broad- 
ened by extensive travel and study in for- 
eign lands, an aristocrat by birth and attain- 
ments, but a democrat by nature; one whom 
Harvard may well give to the world as the 
first citizen of her academic commonwealth.” 








“TK MARVEL,” MAN AND WRITER. 


B. GILDER. 


BY JOSEPH 


OT every American can follow th2 
example set by the late Donald G. 
Mitchell. However much a majority of us 
may long to withdraw from the mad turmoil 
of the towns and refresh our minds, and 
bodies, and possibly immortal souls, by quiet 
living, close to Nature’s heart, the web of 
circumstance holds us enmeshed. ‘“ Con- 
fined and pestered in this pinfold here,” we 
“strive to keep up a frail and feverish be- 
ing,’—and not without success, so far as its 
feverishness is concerned! It came to Mr. 
Mitchell at the age of three and thirty to 
choose between the strenuous life of the city 
and the simple life as it is lived by gentlemen 
farmers, and he chose the !atter by a unani- 
mous vote. Nor was the choice made in 
ignorance of towered cities and the busy hum 
of men. He-was intimately acquainted with 
the New York of the early Victorian period, 
soto call it, and had he seen fit to pitch his 
tent in Manhattan would have found many 
a congenial lodge-fire and peace-pipe to cheer 
his leisure hours among the literary braves 
of this great camp; and perchance would 
have laid up a richer store of wampum. But 
the voice of Nature called, and he heard and 
heeded it. , 

It was not Nature riotous and rampant 
that appealed to him. A lodge in some vast 
wilderness would have spread its allurements 
for him in vain. Shade he coveted, but no 
“boundless contiguity”’ thereof. Nature 
somewhat curbed and bitted, her wildness 
partially restrained, her tangled locks clipped 
a little and not wholly innocent of comb and 
brush, was the goddess of his reasoned and 
temperate worship: a fact adequately em- 
phasized by his adoption of the landscape- 
gardener’s profession. He coveted the shel- 
ter to grow ripe, the leisure to grow wise, 
that his contemporary Matthew Arnold dis- 
covered to be so difficult of attainment even 
in the less strenuous life of old England. 
Both of these he found at no great distance 
from the metropolis. A thorough search pre- 
ceded his selection of the favored spot des- 
tined to attain distinction in the literary an- 
nals of America as “ Edgewood.” And the 


choice of a career in the country, and of the 
neighborhood of New Haven and her uni- 


versity as its setting, was apparently never 
regretted. But his life did not begin here, 
after all, and it is worth while to see by what 
experience he had been prepared to derive 
from it the maximum of culture and enjoy- 
ment. 


AN AUTHOR SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Grandson of a Yale graduate of 1763 and 
son of a member of the class of 1809, Mr. 
Mitchell (whose own graduation, at the age 
of nineteen, occurred in 1841) was a native 
of Norwich, Conn., where he came into being 
in a Congregational parsonage. On leaving 
Yale, he went to work on his grandfather’s 
farm (his father having been dead for ten 
years) ; and thus early in life won a prize 
for designs for farm buildings. As a con- 
tributor to what is now the Country Gentle- 
man, he sent letters from Europe in 1844- 
"46, when a threat of consumption (a malady 
already prevalent in his family) drove him 
abroad in quest of health. ‘The memory, not 
of his service in the American Consulate at 
Liverpool, but of his tramps in England and 
on the Continent (France, Holland, Aus- 
tria) and of his sojourn on the island of 
Jersey is told in his first book, “ Fresh 
Gleanings,” issued over sixty years ago, be- 
fore Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,” Lowell’s 
“ Biglow Papers,” or Emerson’s “ Repre- 
sentative Men” had seen the light of day. 
Studying law in New York (after traveling 
for a while in the South) partly undid the 
good effects of his life abroad, and in °48 
he crossed_the sea again,—to England and 
Switzerland, and to France, whose revolu- 
tionary condition furnished the theme of his 
second book, “ The Battle Summer.” There 
were great goings-on in Paris, that year— 
events that called for the pen of a Carlyle 
rather than an Ik Marvel to do them justice. 


FROM NEW YORK TO “ EDGEWOOD.” 


He began to find himself on his return to 
New York; for now, under an impenetrable 
veil of anonymity, he launched the weekly 
numbers of The Lorgnette; or, Studies of 
the Town, by an Opera Goer,—satirical 
sketches recalling the Salmagundi papers of 
an earlier generation: as he himself put it, 
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“satirical comment and 
earnest — sermonizing 
against the worship of 
Mammon.” It was in 
1850, however,—w hen 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter”? was just ready 
for the printer,—that “ Ik 
Marvel” sprang into 
fame, through the publi- 
cation of the “ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” based 
upon a paper which he 
had contributed first to 
the Southern Literary 
Messenger, and afterward 
to Harpers Monthly, 
then in its first volume. 
“Dream Life” followed 
a year later. The year 
*53 saw him married, and 
installed as one of Mr. 
W. D. Howells’ predeces- 
sors in the American Con- 
sulate at Venice,—a post 
that offered welcome op- 
portunities for the study 
of architecture, art, and 
history. But in 1854 
came his resignation; and 
in July of the following 
year he bought the 200 
acres of land which _ be- 
came his future home, 
“My Farm of Edge- 
wood.” This was the 
turning-point in his 
career. 

Had physical sound- 
ness and vigor been his portion, he might 
have become an industrious and prosperous 
lawyer,—a leader of the New York Bar,— 
with little or no leisure to gratify: his 
literary ambitions. But the decision almost 
forced upon him by the state of his health 
gave him the opportunity of cultivating 
not only the soil but the muses; and from 
this time on he led what must be regarded 
as an ideal life for any man-of-letters who 
is not enamored, as Browning was, of teem- 
ing streets and crowded drawing-rooms. 
Landscape-gardening was an avocation to 
which his studies of art proved usefully con- 
tributive. He wrote not only essays and 
travel-sketches and historical studies, but 
lectures on art and literature to which the 
undergraduates at Yale gladly crowded. Lit- 
erary notabilities found a cordial welcome at 
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the house which rose in place of the old 
building that stood on the lawn at Edgewood 
when the place came into his possession; and 
the students from New Haven were wont to 
make the author’s home a place of frequent 
pilgrimage. At Tarrytown in 1883 he made 
an address in commemoration of Irving’s 
hundredth birthday,—the Father of Ameri- 
can belles lettres, with whom he had long 
since enjoyed personal intercourse. Among 
his cherished autographs were certain letters 
from Irving which he prized more highly, 
perhaps, than those of Hawthorne, of whom 
also he was a correspondent, or those of 
Dickens, Dr. Holmes, or Horace Greeley; or 
the roughly sketched plans of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s country home at Kennett Square, made 
for mine host of Edgewood by the many- 
languaged bard and globe-trotter. 
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MR. MITCHELL’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Professor Beers, of Yale, who knew him 
well, and for many a long year, thus de- 
scribes his appearance when old age began 
to draw near: “ Rather under than over the 
average height, broad-shouldered and square- 
ly shaped, the complexion fresh and ruddy, 
the nose slightly aquiline, the lips firmly 
shut, the glance of the eye kindly but keen.” 
It was a face that went very well with one’s 
conception of the author of Mr. Mitchell’s 
books (such agreement is none too common) ; 
and there was a likeness between him and his 
contemporary and fellow-lover of the quiet 
life with plenty of outdoors in it, the Hon. 
John Bigelow, that may, perhaps, be attrib- 
uted to the similarity of their tastes and 
habits, as well as to the shape of their heads 
and features and the cut of their hair. 


HIS WRITINGS. 


Mr. Mitchell’s writings group themselves 
under several convenient captions, in which 
appears a wide diversity. “Travels, Sketches, 
and Studies include his first book, “ Fresh 
Gleanings,” and one of his latest, ‘‘ Bound 
Together,’ in which are preserved a paper 
on Titian, reminiscent of his official sojourn 
in Italy, the Washington Irving address, etc., 
and other writings not gathered up till the 
author had attained his grand climacteric. 
Sentimental and Literary Reflection charac- 
terize “ Dream Life” and the “ Reveries.” 
Under Country Homes and Country Life 
we may place ‘My Farm of Edgewood,” 
“Wet Days at Edgewood,” “a kind of 
Georgic in prose,’ and “ Out-of-Town 
Places.” ‘English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings,” in four volumes, and the two vol- 
umes of ‘ American Lands and Letters” (no 
“ Kings” necessary in ¢this title, since every 
adult male American claims it for himself, 
by right divine) would bring the bead-roll to 
an end, were it not that the author, without 
any very audible calling or indisputable elec- 
tion, had seen fit to extend it by writing cer- 
tain works of fiction—one novel (“a long- 
ish pastoral,” as he called it) known as “ Dr. 
Johns”; and “ Seven Stories ” or “ scattered 
tales,’—like the larger work, “ half romance 
and half real,”-—a rather difficult blend. 

Only a year or so ago, his publishers 
brought out a uniform and definitive illus- 
trated edition of the Works of Donald G. 
Mitchell, handsomely printed, and bound in 
various styles, to meet the tastes (and 
purses) of his many admirers. For this edi- 


tion Mr. Mitchell wrote an introduction 
briefly reviewing the course of his writings, 
and personally sanctioning this revised text 
of them. It was a happy thought thus to 
honor him in his lifetime, and the project 
and its execution afforded him much delight. 

In his introduction to the Edgewood Edi- 
tion, Mr. Mitchell shows that, contrary to 
the common experience of mankind, one ot 
the best ways to preserve a secret is to con- 
fide it to a number of discreet confidants; 
for the authorship of the Lorgnette was 
known, not only to the publisher, but to 
Henry J. Raymond and Samuel Bowles and 
yet another journalist, to Charles Scribner, 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, and Samuel J. Tilden, 
at least seven men in all, who, so far from 
betraying the secret, deliberately involved the 
matter in a constantly thickening veil of ob- 
scurity. In the same place, he tells us that a 
shelf in his library is adorned with forty 
totally different imprints of the ‘‘ Reveries,” 
the expiration of the copyright having en- 
abled any one to reprint the book who wished 
to. From only one of these unauthorized 
editions was any revenue received,—a con- 
scientious London publisher having sent the 
author an honorarium of fifty dollars. Some 
of the reprints were sold for two pennies, 
some for five dollars or more; and the pres- 
entation copies received from London, Leip- 
zig, Berlin, and various home cities vary 
widely, as might well be supposed, in their 
appeal to the fastidious collector. 





EXPONENT OF THE UNDERGRADUATE SPIRIT. 


The popular taste that gave to the “ Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor” and its companion vol- 
ume, “ Dream Life,” a vogue greater and 
more enduring than fell to any other of the 
author’s writings was not in error. Other 
men have written essays, stories, novels, trav- 
el sketches better than Ik Marvel’s; but none 
has so happily expressed the dreams and as- 
pirations of the young collegian or youth of 
college-going age, in moments of leisurely 
reflection. That they are tinged with senti- 
ment,—not to say steeped in it,—may make 
them the less tonic, but not the less true to 
the moods they exploit. If ever there was 
an author who shared and expressed the 
“long thoughts” common to nearly all un- 
dergraduates, it was the young man who 
wrote these books two generations ago. That 
they “voice” the moods of the youth of 
to-day no less than those of his father or 
grandfather, is proved by their persistent 
popularity. And one is not surprised that 
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they appealed, and still appeal, to the type of 


reader for whose use and behoof they were 
written, when one runs through them to-day, 
and comes upon A ial such as this, from 
the “ Reveries ” 


At the first touch, the delicate edges of the 
cigar crimple, a thin line of smoke rises,— 
doubtfully for awhile, and with a coy delay; 
but after a hearty respiration or two, it grows 
strong, and my cigar is fairly lighted. 

That first taste of the new smoke and of 
the fragrant leaf is very grateful; it has a 
bloom ‘about it, that you wish might last. It is 
like your first love,—fresh, genial, and raptu- 
rous. Like that, it fills up all the craving of 
your soul; and the light, blue wreaths of 
sinoke, like the roseate clouds that han& around 
the morning of your heart life, cut you off 
from the chill atmosphere of mere worldly 
companionship, and make a gorgeous firma- 
— for your fancy to riot in. 

I do not speak now of those later, and man- 
lier passions, into which judgment must be 
thrusting its cold tones, and when all the sweet 
tumult of your heart has mellowed into the 
sober ripeness of affection. But I mean that 
boyish burning, which belongs to every poor 
mortal’s lifetime, and which bewilders him with 
the thought that he has reached the highest 
point of human joy before he has tasted any of 
that bitterness, from which alone our highest 
human joys have sprung. 

How perfectly the same note was repeated 
n “ Dream Life,” the lines describing the 
collegian’s last hours with his alma mater 
sufficiently attest : 

As the night wanes, you wander, for a last 
look, toward the dingy walls, that have made 
for you so long a home. The old broken ex- 
pectancies, the days of glee, the triumphs, the 
rivalries, the defeats, the friendships, are re- 
called with a fluttering of the heart, that pride 
cannot wholly subdue. You step upon the 
Chapel-porch, in the quiet of the night, as you 
would step on the graves of friends. You pace 
back’and forth in the wan moonlight, dreaming 
of that dim life which opens wide and long, 
from the morrow. The width and length op- 
press you; they crush down your struggling 
self-consciousness, like Titans dealing with 
pigmies. A single piercing thought of the vast 
and shadowy future which is so near, tears off 
on the instant all the gew-gaws of pride,— 
strips away the vanity that doubles your big- 
ness, and forces you down to the bare naked- 
ness of what you truly are! 


Many have struck a similar note since 


these words were penned; but to the litera- 
ture dear,—and deservedly dear,—to fre- 
quenters of the classroom and the campus, 
the dormitory and the mess-hall, no addition 
has been made that vies with these two books 
in their appeal to the unchanging spirit of 
ingenuous youth. 

Minor literary tasks to which Ik Marvel 
set himself were the preparation of a book 
for young readers, “ About Old Story-Tell- 
ers’’; the publication of a genealogy of the 
Woodbridge family (his mother’s) compiled 
by one of his brothers; a manual for laying 
out grounds and -gardens, called “ Rural 
Studies”; and a volume in memory of Gen- 
eral Daniel Tyler. Magazine-editing was a 
work not unknown to him. Farming was 
almost a passion with him, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil claimed a large proportion of 
his waking hours for many years; but he was 
a born writer, if ever there was one, and 
fairly earned his eminence in letters. 


MR. MITCHELL'S CONTEMPORARIES. 


The passing of Ik Marvel on December 
15 last, at the ripe age of eighty-six years and 
eight months, draws attention to the small- 
ness of the group of those who may fairly be 
called his contemporaries. To one of these 
I have already alluded—Mr. Bigelow, his 
senior by nearly four and a half years. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was born two years, and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale nine days, before 
April 12, 1822, when Mr. Mitchell first 
saw the light. George William Curtis 
(who, like him, had come into personal 
touch with Irving) was younger than he by 
two years; and among his juniors (with the 
late Charles Eliot Norton), though yet in 
their eighties, are Col. T. W. Higginson and 
Henry Charles Lea. Of those who have 
passed three score years and ten (as Mr. 
Stedman, Mr. Aldrich, Bishop Potter, Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, Mrs. Wister, and Miss 
Wormsley- had, who passed away, like Pro- 
fessor Norton, only last year), the remaining 
notables are Dr. Weir Mitchell, W. D. How- 
ells, and Mark Twain. A choice band, but 
a very small one! 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM C. BROWN OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


(Mr. Brown, who on January 6 was elected president of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad Company and assumes his new duties on February 1, has been in railroad 
work continuously for the past forty years, beginning as a section hand on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, later becoming a telegraph operator and serving the Illinois Central, the 
Rock Island, and the Burlington as train dispatcher. In 1896 he became general manager of 
the Burlington system, and five years later was elected vice-president and general manager of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; after a year in that position he became vice-president 
of the New York Central, from which latter position he has just been promoted to the presi- 
dency, succeeding W. H. Newman, who recently resigned because he found the work too oner- 
ous. Mr. Brown has taken an active part in the recent agitation for higher freight rates.) 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


QUEEN HELENA, HEROINE OF THE ITALIAN 
PEOPLE. ; 


N untiring, devoted, self-effacing work 
in the alleviation of human misery such 
as has seldom been put to the credit of a 
crowned head of Europe has now made 
Queen Helena the idol and almost the patron 
saint of the Italian people. World-wide in- 
terest in her personality has been aroused by 
the heroic part played by the Italian Queen 
in the work of rescuing the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the terrible earthquake in Sicily and 
Calabria. 

As soon as the news of the terrible fate 
which had overtaken Messina and Reggio 
reached the King, who was then at Capua, 
in the neighborhood where he had_ been 
shooting, he resolved to hurry to the scene, 
accompanied by a few staff officers. Queen 
Helena immediately demanded that she be 
allowed to join the party. ‘“‘ They are my 
people as well as yours,” she said. She was 
bent also on supporting her husband under 
what she knew must prove a trying ordeal. 

As they took their seats in the special train 
that was to carry them to Calabria a states- 
man of some eminence who attended them to 
the railway station remarked: “ All will be 
well when once your majesties reach the 


td 


stricken district.” ‘‘I wish you would not 
talk nonsense,” replied King Victor, testily. 
However, there was much more truth in 
this courtier’s remarks than in those of the 
men who tried to persuade King Canute 
that he could check the rising tide. The 
King and Queen of Italy are beloved by all 
Italians, and their portraits will be found in 
the cottage of every Calabrian peasant. 


KING VICTOR AND QUEEN HELENA AT MES- 
SINA. 


Their appearance among the ruins and 
victims of the earthquake had much the same 
effect as the sight of Napoleon on his army 
drawn up in line of battle. When the royal 
pair reached their destination their hearts 
were wrung and the eyes of the Queen filled 
with tears. The population at Reggio were 
starving. They manifested their sufferings 
by the most terrible paroxysms of terror and 
despair. In fact, the crowds collected amid 
the ruins seemed to have completely lost their 
reason. When they caught sight of the 
royal couple they uttered a wild shriek in 
concert, like the chorus of lepers who greeted 
Christ and said, “‘ Have mercy upon us.” 
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Yet the royal presence, and the assurance 
given them by the King and Queen that suc- 
cor was at hand, seemed to calm them to a 
considerable degree. ‘Their excitement was 
to be explained by the fact that they had been 
without food for four days, and had stood 
shelterless all that time under rain and a 
cutting wind. Then there was the terrible 
sight of the orphaned children whose parents 
had perished in the falling walls and roofs. 
A spectator tells us that the Queen as well 
as the King at once went about the ruins, 
extricating those who were still alive in half- 
buried buildings, and distributing the food 
and wine with which their train had been 
loaded. They worked hard at the head of a 
gang of engineers and laboring men, and 
while she wept, Helena toiled untiringly 
with the rest. 


UNTIRING HEROISM OF THE QUEEN. 


She accompanied the King in the steam- 
launch in which he surveyed the shores of 
the ruined cities. For three days she worked 
as a sister of charity. She remained for some 
time on board the warship Regina Margheri- 
ta, which had been transformed into a hos- 
pital, attending to the injured, helping the 
nurses and doctors, speaking a kind word to 
every one. It would not be easy to describe 
how comforting was her presence among the 
poor sufferers. “They called her the Angel 
of Charity. The Royal” Majesty was left 
behind. She wore a simple dress, and mixed 
unceremoniously among the soldiers and 
civilians of the rescue parties. She did not 
take the slightest care of herself, and seemed 
offended when somebody reminded her of 
the dangers to which she exposed herself, o1 
begged her to take some rest. 

Rest? ‘The Queen seemed never tired. 
She was everywhere, going from one part of 
the ruined town to another, always encour- 
aging, consoling, and helping with her own 
hands. She looked very pale, and, indeed, 
the sight of so many miseries might well im- 
press her terribly, but it was wonderful how 
she controlled herself. Once, however, was 
she found weeping. A sailor from the Rus- 
sian warship Slava was trying to rescue a 
woman from a house that had collapsed, 
when a wall fell on him and killed him. 
“ Povero erode” (the poor hero), murmured 
the Queen, and her eyes filled with tears. 

The heroism and compassionate sympathy 
exhibited by the young Queen, indeed, have 
roused the enthusiasm of the whole country. 
A quite unprecedented incident took place at 


an extraordinary session of the Italian Par- 
liament soon after the disaster, when Signor 
Marcora, the presiding officer, presented to 
the members an account of the measures of 
rescue and relief which the government had 
undertaken. He spoke under the stress of 
visible- emotion, and concluded by saying: 
“ And here, in the name of the Italian peo- 
ple, I offer my thanks to Queen Helena, 
‘the first lady of Italy,’ for her share in the 
work of rescue and relief.” The whole as- 
sembly rose to their feet and cheered wildly. 


HER “ HEROIC DOMESTICITY.” 


And, indeed, Helena of Italy is no ordi- 
nary woman. She is not exactly a genius 
like Elizabeth of Roumania, the Carmen Syl- 
va of literature. She does not set the fash- 
ions like Alexandra of England, nor is she 
altogether overshadowed and eclipsed by her 
husband, as is the case with the Empress 
Victoria of Germany. She is no cipher like 
the lady who pines in Peterhof in the wilder- 
ness of a vast bureaucracy which divides her 
from her people. (Queen Helena is a con- 
spicuous figure in the domestic, social, educa- 
tional, and political life of Italy. In her 
home in the palace of the Quirinal she is to 
be found with her children. Of these the 
Princess Yolanda is nearly eight, her sister 
Mafalda is six, and the Crown Prince Um- 
berto is a little over four years old. The 
youngest child, a girl, who has been named 
Giovanna, was born November 13, 1907. 

The children are all beautiful. They 
have the dark hair and eyes of their mother, 
and the boy, as he sits on his mother’s knee, 
is evidently more a Piedmontese than a Mon- 
tenegrin. He has the proud, determined 
look of his father. He has been the special 
object of her solicitude, and for months 
there stood in her own sitting-room a cradle, 
and the arms of Italy surmounted the arch, 
and when she rang her bell the donne would 
bring in the royal child, who was kissed by 
his mother and rocked to sleep by her own 
hand. The two older girls are said to be very 
clever. ‘They have governesses, who teach 
them the elements of French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Russian, and they have already 
learned a few sentences of common phrases in 
politeness and greeting in all these tongues. 

Queen Helena is a woman of semi-orien- 
tal beauty. Her skin is dark, but clear. Her 
eyes are remarkable for their expression, 
large, languorous, deep set under her brows; 
they alternately sparkle with intelligence, or 
amusement, and they can also flash with an- 
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ger and indignation. Her mouth is distin- 
guished by its proud, curved, deeply indented 
upper lip, and, altogether, she presents quite 
a conspicuous figure, even among the belles 
of Rome, Milan, and Venice. 


A MONTENEGRIN PRINCESS. 


She was born and still remains a moun- 
taineer, in spirit and courage. Her father, 
Nicolas, Prince of Montenegro, lives in a 
low-roofed, one-storied palace at Cettinje, in 
a deep valley, surrounded by mountains, and 
2000 feet above the level of the sea. Cettinje 
looks more like a village than the capital of 
a state, yet the tall kilted sentinels that stand 
at the gate of that humble palace are prouder 
of their prince and of their country than if 
they served the Czar of all the Russias. In 
this palace Helena was born in 1872, one of 
a family of nine. The civil list of the Prince 
of Montenegro amounts to about $25,000, 
and the revenue is strained to supply his two 
elder sons with $6000 each. His six daugh- 
ters, therefore, were brought up in the strict- 
est economy. 

Helena was always fond of an outdoor 
life. There are practically no roads in Mon- 
tenegro, for the inhabitants will not make it 
easy for cavalry or artillery to invade their 
country. ‘The young princess, however, 
knew well the narrow, winding foot-paths 
of ‘T'sernegora, the Black Mountain, and, 
like a real Highland girl, could trap the fox 
and accompany her brothers in hunting the 
bear. She could handle the rifle as well as 
they did, and was always made welcome at 
the peasant cottages, with their single door 
and window, where a draught of milk re- 
freshed her after the chase. The Monte- 
negrins are of course Servians, or, at least, 
Slavs. Two things they are.brought up to 
hate, the Austrians,—‘‘ Schwabs,” as they 
opprobriously style them,—and the Turks. 
Among the courts of Europe the palace at 
Cettinje was like the simple parsonage house 
in a parish of millionaires. It was a palace 
of plain living and high thinking, the home 
of purity, honor, truthfulness, and _patriot- 
ism. A woman can walk alone from one end 
of the principality to the other, day or night, 
without being molested. This spirit ani- 
mated the family of Nicolas; indeed, it ani- 
mates the whole nation, whose characteristics 
are by an English poet laureate said to be 
frugality and chastity. 

The six sisters of the princely house of 
Montenegro, however, were not destined to 
pine, forgotten, in that lofty valley of the 
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Balkans. 


Montenegro is poor, but racially 
it has rich relations, and among these is 


Russia. Thus, it came to pass that Czar 
Alexander III. of Russia undertook to pro- 
vide for the education of the Montenegrin 
princesses. He sent them to the most 
fashionable and aristocratic school at St. 
Petersburg and bore the whole expense of 
giving them the highest educational advan- 
tages. Helena was the special favorite of 
this stern autocrat, and became habituated 
to the intimate court life of the metropolis 
and was chosen as the particular friend of 
Princess Xenia, the sister of the present 
Czar. It is said that Alexander III. in- 
tended Helena for the Crown Prince, now the 
Czar,-but Nicholas was at that time wear- 
ing his heart out for Princess Alix of Hesse. 
After completing her education, Princess 
Helena returned to her native home, and 
became once more a highland girl, occupy- 
ing herself with outdoor pastimes, with 


shooting and hunting. Her studies, mean- 


while, were not neglected, and she is now 
considered one of the most accomplished of 
European queens. She speaks four lan- 
guages, and plays with skill both on the 
piano and the violin. 


MARRIAGE TO THE PRINCE OF NAPLES. 


It was at Venice that she first met the 
then heir apparent to the Italian throne. 
Vittorio Emmanuele, Prince of Naples, was 
staying with King Umberto and Queen 
Margherita in a palace overlooking the La- 
guna Viva when Helena arrived with the 
Prince of Montenegro’s mother. The dash- 
ing young Italian soldier, the Prince of Na- 
ples, attracted the notice of the Princess 
Helena during a gala performance at the 
great theater. He had in his turn been fasci- 
nated by the unique loveliness and grace of 
the Montenegrin lady. It was a case of love 
at first sight. This was in 1895. They sub- 
sequently met at the coronation of Nicholas 
II. in the same year, and became engaged. 
King Umberto pondered long before giving 
his consent to the match, and Crispi urged 
upon him the necessity of allying the royal 
house of Savoy with some more powerful 
dynasty. ° Umberto finally consented to the 
marriage and dismissed his minister with the 
words, “ My son has chosen a princess be- 
longing to a brave and noble race, who have 
fought for their liberty and independence. 
The house of Savoy can hope for no more 
desirable alliance than that which is based 
upon the possession of such virtues.” 
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The marriage was accordingly celebrated, 
on October 4, 1896, the Princess having 
previously passed from the Orthodox Greek 
Church into the Roman Catholic fold. At 
the conclusion of the bridal ceremony 400 
carrier pigeons were let loose before the 
Church of Santa Maria Degli Angeli, to 
bear the news in all directions to Italy and 
Montenegro. 

Helena proved quite an acquisition to the 
royal circle in the Quirinal. Her brightness 
and vivacity spread happiness wherever she 
went, and Umberto and Margherita looked 
upon her as a daughter. It is the boast of 
the Italians of to-day that they are mon- 
archists but not courtiers, and the reception 
which the Montenegrin princess met with 
among the aristocracy was at first by no 
means flattering. She, however, showed her- 
self as proud as they were, and could be out- 
spoken when necessary. She owed a great 
deal to the friendship of Queen Margherita, 
whom she invariably accompanied on_ her, 
afternoon drive. When the royal carriage 
swept along the Corso, with its four horses 
and postilions in red frogged jackets, yellow 
breeches, and post boots, Margherita bowed 
in answer to the salute of the passersby, with 
that smile which is celebrated in every capital 
of Europe. But the brunette girl with the 
graceful figure who sat beside her also re- 
ceived the respectful homage of the crowd, 
for the Princess of Naples was fast becoming 
known and appreciated at her true worth. 

The great opportunity of her life came 
sooner than she had ever wished or hoped. 
The sudden and premature death of King 
Umberto, by assassination, too early brought 
the responsibilities of royalty upon the 
Prince of Naples and his gifted wife. It 
was a painful trial for Helena to be com- 
pelled to take precedence of her beloved 
mother-in-law Margherita. ‘‘ Do you still 
remain Queen of Italy, and let me be known 
only as Consort of the King,” she pleaded. 
Margherita shook her head, and smilingly 
answered: “ Dear child, the dreadful fatal- 
ity which bereft my husband of his earthly 
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crown compels me also to resign mine. I am 
now nothing but a queen by courtesy, and I 
gladly surrender to you both the honors and 
duties of a station which no longer has any 
attractions for me.” 


HER WORK FOR ITALIAN WOMEN. 


While Queen Helena has not been too 
eager for the honors of royalty, she has la- 
bored hard in fulfilling the duties of her 
rank. She began at home. ‘The frugality of 
the Montenegrin was shown in the way in 
which she cut down all the unnecessary and 
extravagant expenses of the palace, both in 
the kitchen and the servants’ hall. The 
same spirit is shown in her simplicity in 
dress. ‘The ladies of Rome,—especially the 
milliners,—complain that she has no love of 
finery, but singular to say, the aristocrats are 
actually following her example. At a recent 
afternoon meeting of ladies, held for the 
promotion of female education, there ap- 
peared to be a noticeable lack of rich or 
elaborate toilets, and the Queen was as sim- 
ply dressed as any of them. Plenty of beau- 
tiful faces and the sound of soft, sweet voices, 


-but no laces or jewelry. There were dresses 


of blue, gray, or brown, and street bonnets in 
abundance, and the Queen set the example of 
showing that business is business. The par- 
ticular business of the meeting was the edu- 
cation of girls and women to such a degree 
as would enable them to earn a comfortable 
living for themselves and their families. 
Queen Helena is no feminist in the ex- 


‘treme meaning of the term, but she is anx- 


ious that her fellow country women should 
enter all the walks of life in business educa- 
tion or scientific professionalism for which 
they manifest capacity or aptitude. It is 
said that she has not only roused the fashion- 
able drones of Italy to take some interest in 
professional pursuits, but she has done much 
to help girls who work in shops and factories 
to study at the night schools of Rome and 
acquire attainments, or even accomplish- 
ments, which enable them to obtain better 
and more lucrative positions. 
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THE CHINA THAT IS, 


LAMBUTH. 


[The writer of the following article was born in China, as was his father before him; he lived 


BY DAVID 


a number of years in the East, and by editorial 
affairs ever since.—THE EpirTor.] 


FIFTEEN hundred tons of pig iron from 
the iron and steel works of Hanyang, 
China, traveled 600 miles down the Yangtse 
River and 14,000 miles by sea and were laid 
down in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1907, at $17.50 
a ton. Thus did commercial competition 
come knocking at our doors to serve notice 
that the new China was no longer a surmise, 
but a fact. Under semi-official management 
3500 workmen at Hanyang turn out daily 
500 tons of pig iron and 250 tons of steel. 
They made the rails and much other construc- 
tive material for the 750 miles of Peking- 
Hankow Railroad and for most of the other 
Chinese lines since then, besides exporting in 
1907 37,000 tons of pig and manufactured 
iron. To-day they are putting up another 
plant for the manufacture of cars, steel 
bridges, and other structural material. That 
is a partial expression of the new China, and 
in such language there is no equivocation. 
Thirty years ago the Chinese Government 
purchased the first railroad constructed on 
Chinese soil, tore it up, and dumped it in 
the sea. It had unfortunately offended the 
Earth Dragon. ‘Thirteen years ago the mam- 
moth empire was pitifully beaten by little 
Japan. She had not considered her army 
worth attending to. Ten years ago the late 
Emperor tried to deduce the logic of events 
and reform his people, but an anti-foreign 
court and a reactionary Dowager dethroned 
him, exiled his counselors, and undid his 
work. ‘Then they set about to defy the 
world. ‘They incited the Boxers, murdered 
the foreigners, and besieged the legations in 
Peking, but they only succeeded in encom- 
Passing their own ruin. A wiser court came 
back to Peking in 1902. Perhaps they had 
not learned to love the foreigner any better 
for his instruction, but they had discovered 
that the only China that could resist his en- 
croachments was a unified China, a China of 
railroads and telegraphs, a China of well- 
drilled soldiers and modern rifles, a China 
that exploited its mines and pushed its manu- 
factures, and, above all, a China with a na- 
tional spirit and a thoroughgoing education. 





work has kept closely in touch with Chinese 


With a singular courage they set about 
the task of transforming 400,000,000 people. 
Edict followed edict in bewildering succes- 
sion, and if judged by her edicts China would 
to-day be the most progressive nation on 
earth. There is a great noise in the air, but 
what does it all mean? Is China the im- 
movable, the relic of 2000 changeless years, 
really making up her mind to change? Or 
is it only talk? ‘Talk is cheap and edicts are 
cheap, and nowhere cheaper than in the For- 
bidden City of Peking. Is there any reality 
to correspond with the glowing promises? 
To that there is, but one answer,—the facts. 

Two great statesmen have been the lead- 
ers in the new China, Yuan Shih-kai and 
Chang Chih-tung, and under these men be- 


-gan the new army and the new education in 


the days after the Japanese defeat, but they 
reached their present national importance 
only after the regeneration of 1902. All the 
world knows now that China has a modern 
army of near 200,000 men. And the official 
imprimatur was set- upon a foreign military 
training a year ago by the government’s dis- 
patch of fifteen cadets to the French army 
and eight midshipmen to the British navy. 


A TURNOVER IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


An edict of 1901 laid down a system of 
schools throughout the empire. Two years 
later a commission was sent abroad to study 
the question, and in 1905 the old Confucian 
examinations were forever abolished, a Min- 
istry of Education was created, and it was 
ordered that official preferment should in fu- 
ture be reached only through government 
schools with modern curriculums. The nine- 
year courses of the lower schools are ordered 
to be taught in the Mandarin dialect, 
so as to secure a uniform language, and 
they embrace Chinese, mathematics, Chinese 
and foreign history and geography, ethics, 
and some science. Instead of the old system 
which compelled. the child to memorize thou- 
sands of characters before he was taught their 
meanings, so that after half a dozen years of 
study he was able to read no more than when 
209 
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he began, the new text-books by modern illus- 
trative methods teach an intelligent use of 
each character as it is learned. “The change 
is revolutionary, for when literacy is no 
longer confined to the children of those who 
can afford long years of study, modern books 
and papers will be put within the reach of 
all. 

Furthermore, there is being discussed a 
syllabic method of representation which will 
greatly simplify the matter. The high schools 
continue the lower subjects and offer polit- 
ical economy and English, which latter is a 
regular requirement in the colleges, where 
instruction in law, governmental administra- 
tion, and other special subjects fits the stud- 
ent for official life. Such education is in- 
delible; nothing can smudge it out. And 
Peking is in deadly earnest. At the time of 
the school edicts in 1905 a two-thirds cut in 
the court theatrical expenses provided $100,- 
ooo for education. The next year the 
Dowager herself gave $50,000 for girls’ 
schools in Peking, and directed that all fines 
imposed on lower officials should go toward 
education. A levy of from $15,000 to $30,- 
ooo per annum was laid upon each of the 
provinces to support the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and its publishing projects. This min- 
istry appoints provincial commissioners and 
inspectors who visit every school in the em- 
pire, and also compiles, translates, and pub- 
lishes readers, arithmetics, and text-books of 
ethics in the attempt to correlate the national 
system. The genuineness of its interest is 
attested by the fact that for an hour each 
day a special lecturer discusses modern edu- 
cational principles, and practically all the 
ministry attends. ‘The same thing, by the 
way, is done in most of the ministries in 
Peking. 

It must not be supposed that these new 
schools are all equally efficient. Many of 
them exist in little more than name; many 
are totally unable to do the proposed work. 
But the significant fact is not that they are 
inefficient, it is that intelligent Chinamen 
from one end of the empire to the other have 
become convinced of the necessity of educa- 
tion, and they are going to have it. ‘There 
is as much eternal doggedness in their re- 
forms as in their conservatism. In Septem- 


ber, 1908, there were 200 schools in Peking, 
with 16,282 boys and 771 girls as pupils. In 
Fengtien, the southern province of Man- 
churia, a year ago there were 529 schools, 
with 19,095 students, and twenty-six normal 
schools, with 1536 students, besides special 
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schools of law, engineering, municipal admin- 
istration, and manual training; kindergar- 
tens, gymnasia, an industrial and a military 
school, and one of forestry about to be estab- 
lished. In the province of Chili alone there 
are 5000 schools. This is a forétaste of what 
can be done. From every quarter come re- 
ports of growing schools, of interscholastic 
athletic contests, and of commencement ex- 
ercises participated in by girls and boys alike, 
and this is from the interior provinces of 
Hunan, Kwangsi, Kueichou, Yunnan, Sze- 
chuan, and Shensi, as well as those on the 
coast. Buddhist and Confucian temples are 
being turned into schools, and in not a few 
recorded cases in the far interior idols have 
‘been carted out and dumped into rivers to 
make way for benches and desks. 

The Commercial Press, a Chinese publish- 
ing house in Shanghai, started with a capital 
of $2000 in 1898; to-day it makes a profit 
of 40 per cent. or more upon a capital of 
$1,000,000, and in 1907 did a business of 


$600,000 almost exclusively in school-books. ° 


By all the publishing concerns in the empire 
something like a $5,000,000 business is car- 
ried on. Somebody buys these books. ‘The 
Chinaman does not waste his money. There 
could be no better criterion of what is ac- 
tually taking place. 


CHINA’S RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


China’s fatal weakness has been her lack 
of self-consciousness. ‘This is to be cured by 
a common education, by postal service, tele- 
graph, and railroads. In 1902 there were 
446 postoffices in China; in 1907 there were 
2803. In 1902 20,000,000 letters were 
posted; in 1907 167,000,000. ‘There are 
telegraph stations to-day jn practically all the 
181 prefectural cities and many others. 
Every province is knit to Peking with elec- 
tric wires. The government has just bought 
over most of the shares in the enterprise and 
proposes to turn its large earnings into rapid 
extension of lines. In November, 1908, or- 
ders were issued from Peking that telegraph 
service be established with Lassa in ‘Tibet. 
There are to-day about 4000 miles of rail- 
road in China, with over 1000 miles under 
construction; so that Kansu is the only prov- 
ince in the empire in which railroads are not 
already running or projected. Five railroads 
run into Peking, and one of these, the Pe- 
king-Kalgan line, is financed, constructed, 
and run by Chinese without any foreign 
assistance or advice whatsoever. This road 
tunnels under the Great Wall and heads for 
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the Mongolian desert, and in so doing seems 
to have cut the spinal cord of the dreaded 
Earth Dragon forever. The Ministry of 
Communications has recently laid out a 
scheme for the correlation of all the railroad 
systems, with two trunk lines bisecting the 
country from north to south and from east 
to west, with Hankow as the center, and with 
radiating lines attached to these great ar- 
teries. Railroads are no longer taboo in 
the Celestial Empire. All concessions now 
provide for the government’s taking posses- 
sion of the lines after twenty-five years’ traf- 
fic. and in October, 1908, a censor called 
upon the government to acquire them sooner, 
that they might fulfil their mission of “ build- 
ing up trade and consolidating the empire.” 
In the same month the government sug- 
gested that a railroad should be run to 
Lassa to facilitate the administration of 
Tibet. No wonder the Grand Lama has 
left his ancient fastnesses! 


MINING AND INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


Though China is one of the richest of all 
countries in minerals, the dread of “ fung- 
shui” has prevented their exploitation. But 
at last the government has taken a hand. 
Mining companies are being promoted, an 
official bureau for surveying and assaying has 
been established under two Chinese grad- 
uates of American engineering schools, and 
a law has been passed that any one who hin- 
ders mining operations by pleading “ fung- 
shui” shall be summarily punished. The 
governor of Shensi is setting up petroleum 
works; the ministry has offered rewards to 
companies which will open up the mineral 
wealth of Yunnan; and even in backward 
Kansu the governor has engaged a Danish 
engineer to oversee his mining enterprises. 
An entirely new interest has grown up in in- 
dustrial matters. ‘The iron and steel works 
at Hanyang are an indication of what China 
can do. Chambers of commerce, themselves 
an innovation, have been urged to open com- 
mercial schools, and in August, 1908, offers 
of official rank were made to merchants who 
should devote specified sums of money to 
the promotion of industries. In 1906 Prince 
Ching and Prince Lu established several 
trade schools for the poorer classes in Peking, 
and in the same year an imperial garden on 
the road to the Summer Palace was turned 
over to the Board of Commerce for modern 
agricultural experiments. Such are a few of 
the startling exhibitions of the new spirit, 
dwelling not only in words, but in deeds. 
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The government is attempting to estab- 
lish a national bank in Peking, and the 
Kuping tael has been adopted as the basis of 
a silver currency, while efforts are being 
made to secure a uniform system by putting 
an end to the old and barbarous habit of in- . 
dividualist provincial coinage, but as yet lit- 
tle has been accomplished. Nor has much 
more been done toward the reform of the old 
judicial system, although it is now proposed 
to separate entirely the local judicial and 
executive duties, and much has been accom- 
plished in the revising and codifying of the 
nation’s laws. Much more notable is the un- 
dertaking of industrial training in the pris- 
ons of more than a dozen of the larger cities 
so that both criminals and beggars, in some 
cases to the number of 3000, are being taught 
some simple trade as well as being better 
treated. In Loan-hsien, Shantung, this pris- 
on industrial business was so profitable that 
in 1907 the deficit for all expenses, even 
including the salaries of officials and instruc- 
tors, was only $450. This innovation, too, 
is being copied in the farthest provinces in 
the empire. A uniformed police is found 
in most of the larger cities; electric lights 
in some half dozen, including Peking, and 
oil street-lamps in a score or more of others, 
beside the widening and draining of many 
principal streets. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM CAMPAIGN. 


“The planting of the black smoke is for- 
bidden ” was the proclamation on many walls 
in China, for in September, 1906, an edict 
was issued against opium smoking, requir- 
ing a yearly 10 per cent. decrease in cultiva- 
tion and a 20 per cent. decrease in smoking, 
requiring teachers and students to stop the 
habit in one year, high officials in three 
months, and military officers at once. It is 
estimated that 60 per cent. of Chinamen 
smoke opium, and yet in the face of that fact 
remarkable progress has been made. In 
scores of cities the open sale of the drug has 
been suppressed and from 10 to 50 per cent. 
less planting has been done. In not a few 
towns the local gentry and merchants have 
taken the matter into their own hands. A 
foreigner reports from Chekiang 75 per cent. 
less cultivation and nearly all dens closed; 
another reports a 30 per cent. decrease in 
many districts in Yunnan; others write of 
large decrease in Szechuan, Hunan, Anhui, 
Shantung, and Chili. Where so much de- 


pends upon the temper of the local magis- 
trates the greatest irregularity prevails, and 
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no estimates can be made, yet Peking is evi-~ 
dently in earnest. In October, 1907, an 
edict cashiered the princes of Jui and 
Chuang, both of the first order, and the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the censorate, for 
failure to break the habit. They were after- 
ward reinstalled upon representation that 
they were cured. “Two officials in Peking 
died from the effects of hastily breaking the 
habit. It seems that there was, after all, a 
grim seriousness in the court’s intentions. 
Men do not die in the attempt to obey mere 
paper reforms. In May, 1908, the earlier 
orders were reiterated, and the Ministry of 
Finance directed to devise a scheme for re- 
placing the $33,000,000 of income from the 
opium taxes. However problematical its 
eventual success, Peking has made an honest 
effort to stem the evil that is the nation’s 
greatest curse. 


THE COMING OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


But more spectacular than education, rail- 
roads, or opium edicts is the talk of a con- 
stitution. The impatient west is already ask- 
ing what it comes to. As if all Oriental 
smoke must come from fire! In 1905 a com- 
mission was sent abroad and reported in 
favor of a constitution for China. In 1907 
came a shower of edicts abolishing the dis- 
tinction between Manchu and Chinaman, in- 
veighing against bound feet, urging the tol- 
eration of missionaries and native Christians, 
appointing a constitutional commission to 
draft a plan, ordering local self-government 
councils in Peking and elsewhere, and direct- 
ing officials to have constitutional principles 
explained to the people by competent in- 
structors. In August, 1908, came the an- 
nouncement of a full constitutional govern- 
ment and a parliament after nine years. Now 
no one can tell just what this means, but 
contemporary events may throw some light 
upon it. At the end of 1907 representatives 
of the gentry of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
were ordered to Peking to discuss their dif- 
ferences with the government over the mat- 
ter of a railroad concession in their provinces, 
and they took good care to point out that 
their presence in Peking on an imperial sum- 
mons was the beginning of provincial repre- 
sentation and possibly the first step toward 
a parliament. It was evident that Peking 
did not feel able to ignore the wishes of the 
provinces in the matter. ‘The self-govern- 
ment societies ordered in 1907 have been 
established in a number of the larger cities, 
particularly in connection with chambers of 
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commerce, and they enjoy a considerable de- 
gree of freedom of discussion when exercis- 
ing a reasonable amount of restraint. Con- 
sisting of the gentry, well-to-do merchants, 
and minor officials, they have been active in 
securing the representation of the local rate- 
payers in municipal affairs. In the native city 
of Shanghai nearly half the original area has 
been taken from the jurisdiction of the mag- 
istrate and put into the hands of the self-goy- 
ernment organization. When, as in this case, 
it is done with the full support of the official 
whose power it so vitally diminishes, it is a 
striking evidence of public spirit. Surely 
this is anew China. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


“ As newspapers only serve to excite the 
masses to subvert the present order of 
things,” said one of the Dowager’s edicts of 
1898, “and the editors concerned are -com- 
posed of the dregs of the literary classes, no 
good can be served by the continuation of 
such dangerous instruments, and we hereby 
command the entire suppression and sealing 
up of all newspapers published within the 
empire, while the editors connected with 
them are to be arrested and punished with 
the utmost rigor of the law.” Yet to-day there 
are no less than 200 native newspapers in 
the empire, with ten papers, and one of them 
a daily published for women and edited by 
a woman, in the very city of Peking. They 
publish a certain amount of foreign news and 
comment, they give the facts of local affairs, 
and if they are reasonably discreet they par- 
ticipate to a considerable degree in discus- 
sions of national governmental questions. 
They are, above all, the voice of the people, 
and in March of 1908 Duke Tsai Tseh, 
president of the Ministry‘of Finance, memor- 
ialized the throne to give a fuller liberty to 
the. press to criticise and comment on public 
affairs and the behavior of public officials as 
being an essential part of national progress. 
And one of these papers in its New Year’s 
greeting for 1908, said: ‘‘ Chinese, rouse 
yourselves, exert your strength, and claim a 
share in the government of the country, as 
is enjoyed by the natives of the west.” 


GROWTH OF A NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


In 1907 Prince Ching asked that a school 
be established in Peking to instruct the no- 
bility in constitutional principles. Partly in 
answer to this was instituted the Bureau of 
Constitutional Compilation, and the Lega- 
tion in Washington is constantly in receipt 
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THE CHINA THAT IS. 


of orders for books on political subjects both 
for reference and for translation and reprint- 
ing in popular form by this department. That 
its effect has not been large is true, but on 
the other hand, its mere existence is momen- 
tous. As a further evidence of change of 
heart officials in Peking receive a fixed salary 
instead of the old perquisites, and are usually 
to be found at their desks between the hours 
of nine and four instead of the old custom of 
lounging in between eleven and three with a 
lunch, a smoke, and a shave thrown in. The 
Empress Dowager herself contributed $75,- 
ooo toward the inception of the local self- 
government in Peking in 1907, and Prince 
Ching and his son, Prince Tsai Chen, 
themselves Manchus, were progressive 
enough to urge, in 1906, the abolition of 
the Manchu Banner Corps as an aid to 
national solidarity. 

However weak the central government 
may be, and however much paper may be 
expended before actual reform takes place, it 
is impossible to note the persistence and rad- 
icalness of these propositions together with 
the palpable results already achieved, without 
realizing that the change in China has be- 
come an indisputable fact. ‘The nation hav- 
ing been so far committed, can never again 
retreat into the fastnesses of the China that 
was. The diplomacy of China knows too 
well when it must go with the tide. The 
great mass of population is not yet even 
touched with the new thought. Four hun- 
dred millions are not transformed in a day. 
But mails, and telegraphs, and railroads, and 
newspapers, and schools are doing what they 
can. China is becoming a real nation. In 
the words of. one of the censors in May, 
1908, “ Whereas the people knew little of 
events in 1895 because they thought they 
were separated from the country and that the 
government had nothing to do with them 
personally, now the conditions are quite 
changed and the people know how to pre- 
serve the interests of their native land and 
the sovereign rights of their country.” Never 
again could a Chinese regiment march un- 
der the British flag to the attack of Peking. 
“China for the Chinese” is the slogan, and 
that cry is the sound of a nation being born. 

What will be the course of reform under 
the new Regent it is not yet possible to say, 
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but the edict declaring his intention to carry 
out the Dowager’s plans, the announcement 
of the abolition of the kowtow and the re- 
quirement that ministers remain always on 
their knees before the throne, and the inno- 
vation of setting the seals of the Grand 
Councilors as well as that of the ruler to 
the imperial edicts, suggest a continued prog- 
ress. ‘The Regent himself has been abroad; 
Prince Ching, President of the Grand 
Council, is in hearty accord with reform; 
Prince Lu, Prince Tsai Chen, Duke Tsai 
Tseh and no few others of the imperial cir- 
cle have proven by deeds their progressive 
spirit. Chang Chih-tung, the venerable 
statesman, author of the epoch making 
“China’s Only Hope,” is a member of the 
Grand Council and reported to be the Re- 
gent’s chief adviser. Nothing speaks more 
for the sincerity of Peking than the position 
of this Chinaman, author of a revolutionary 
book, among the Manchu rulers. 

These facts would indicate that the dis- 
missal of Yuan Shih-kai, so long regarded as 
the apostle of China’s progress, is a personal 
matter and by no means necessarily a reac- 
tionary step. The former great viceroy of 
Chili occupied a precarious position. He 
was a Chinaman, and the Manchu govern- 
ment feared him for the dominant personal 
and military prestige which he had built up 
around him in Chili; the radical reformers 
under Kang Yu-wei hated him for his treach- 
ery in disclosing their plans to the Empress 
Dowager and bringing about the reactionary 
coup d’état of 1898, which executed half a 
dozen reformers and banished Kang Yu- 
wei, who was tutor to the Emperor and the 
prime mover in his abortive attempt at re- 
form. Oddly enough, the nation at large 
seems to regard Yuan as a pro-Manchu, and 
distrusted the sincerity of his reform projects, 
while his downfall is even hailed by some in 
Peking as the token of more speedy reform. 
However that may be, it is not individual 
caprice, but the force of necessity which 
is behind the progress of China. ‘The na- 
tion has committed herself; her greatest 
statesmen are behind the movement; it is 
scarcely conceivable that the advance can re- 
ceive any real check. The nation itself is 
waking and would not now permit a perma- 
nent retrogression. 








THE ‘BAHAI REVELATION ”: 
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‘THE political activity of Young Turkey 

has liberated Abbas Effendi, the Mas- 
ter of Acca,* for fifty-six years prisoner, ex- 
ile, the great exponent of the “ Bahai Rev- 
elation.” The constitution promulgated by 
the Sultan proclaims liberty, justice, equality, 
fraternity, religious tolerance. Does this 
proclamation embrace the Bahai movement? 
It is a question of interest to Islam, to Amer- 
ica, to the world. Islam has fought the 
movement, has resisted purgation, for more 
than a half century, since May 23, 1844, the 
day Mirza ’Ali Muhammad, a young Per- 
sian, declared himself the “‘Gate,” or ‘“‘ Bab,” 
the herald of “ the Mighty One to Come.” 
Recession from this hostile position is a tre- 
mendous step toward the realization of the 
world peace, the world religion. For this is 
the motif of the Bahai movement. 


MANY MILLIONS OF ADHERENTS. 


The movement is a prodigious, an irresist- 
ible fact. Already has it attained world-far 
dimensions. It numbers its adherents by the 
millions, from every religion and creed and 
class. 

Persia, where public propagandism is pro- 
hibited, is percolated with it. “I do not 
say,” said a recent traveler, “that all Per- 
sian Bahais are progressive men and optim- 
ists, but I do say that all progressive men 
and optimists whom I met in Persia were 
Bahais.” In India the barriers of caste dis- 
integrate before the Bahai Revelation. Cal- 
cutta has a considerable Bahai Assembly. 
There are Bahais in Bombay, Zoroastrian 
and Muhammedan converts, once credal 
enemies, now brothers of the same faith. In 
Rangoon the Bahai movement has unified 
the followers of six religions ——Buddhists, 
Muhammedans, Hindus, Christians, Jews, 
Zoroastrians. Mandalay has several hun- 





* Acca, variously spelled Akka, Acre, St. Jean 


d’Acre of the Crusaders, Achor of Hosea 2:15. 


dred Bahais, for the most, 
mans. Entire Hebrew communities of the 
Orient have become Bahai communities. In 
Russia the Bahai movement has taken en- 
during hold. Bahai Assemblies are estab- 
lished in Teheran, Cairo, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Stuttgart. 

The movement invaded America in 1893, 
rapidly spreading over the land. ‘To-day 
Bahais are found in Canada, and in al- 
most every State of the Union. ‘There are 
Bahai Assemblies in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Los Angeles, Oakland, Mont- 
real. So far has the movement advanced. 
that Bahai teachers have gone out from 
America to Europe, India, Persia. 


A FAITH THAT LINKS ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. 


It is time to take cognizance of this 
strange faith encamped in our midst, a faith 
that fraternally links Orient and Occident, 
insisting that the world’s great religions 
touch terminals. A faith whose basic tenet, 
Unity, is actualized. 

Is the Bahai Revelation the New Revela- 
tion the world awaits? Is the Bahai move- 
ment the ultimate religion that shall trans- 
plant the great historic faiths, that shall call 
halt to theologic and human strife ? 

The Bahai movement by its stupendous 
claims compels attention: It is the prophetic 
fulfillment of the world’s great religions. 
Like them, at its center is a dynamic person- 
ality—Baha’o'llah. Him the Bahai move- 
ment proclaims the manifestation of God for 
this day. He comes with a great message, a 
great revelation,—the Word of God to man. 
He fulfills the expectations of the world: To 
the Jew he is the Messiah; to the Christian, 
the return of Christ; to the Muslim, the ref 
turn of the Imam Mahdi; to the Buddhisf, 
of Buddha; to the Hindu, of Krishna. 
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THE “ BAHAT REVELATION.”’ 


A Bahai does not abjure his hereditary 
faith. Rather, the Bahai Revelation empha- 
sizes the validity of that faith. It asserts 
that God has revealed His Word to the 
world through great teachers as the world is 
prepared to receive it. ‘Time obscures the 
Word. Human interpretation pollutes it. A 
reafirmation is made of the Word, the im- 
pregnable Truth in its essence, as after the 
winter the spring returns newly clothed. In- 
herent in the Word is the power to transform 
the world. 

To-day man in his maturity is ripe for a 
completer revelation of Truth than has yet 
been granted him. ‘The revelation of Baha’- 
o'llah is the response to his need. Through 
it he enters upon a new cycle of progress and 
civilization. It ushers in a new dispensation, 
the seventh great creational day. It is the 
New Testament of the world. It answers 
the questions of the ages. It insists upon 
deeds, purity of action,—this is religion; upon 
the ancient virtues, justice, truth, love, sac- 
rifice, severance from the world. It provides 
for no priest-craft, no leaders. It recognizes 
no class distinctions: ‘ Ye are all leaves of 
one tree, drops of one sea.” It extends its 
protection to woman, exalting her, emanci- 
pating her from the harem, abolishing the 
historic veil. It offers the final and perma- 
nent solution of great social and industrial 
problems, where human institutions so la- 
mentably fail. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Historically, the Bahai movement sprang 
from the heart of Mohammedanism. ‘The 
appearance of the Bab,—May 23, 1844,— 
disturbed the foundations of Islam. He in- 
vited the fate of all great reformers,—perse- 
cution, imprisonment, and, at last, on July 
9, 1850, martyrdom. He left behind him a 
great book,—the Persian Beyan. In it he 
subverted Mohammedan laws and customs. 
He changed the lunar system of the Persians 
to the solar, dividing the year into nineteen 
months of nineteen days each. Days and 
months named after the names and attributes 
of God. But the essential fact of the Beyan 
is its insistence upon “ Him whom God shall 
manifest ”’: 

“All the splendor of the Beyan is ‘He whom 
God shall manifest.’” It was but preliminary to 
the perfected law, the great revelation: “ The 
whole Beyan revolves around the saying of 
‘Him whom God shall manifest.’” “I swear by 
the Most Holy Essence of God (glorious and 
splendid is He!) that in the day of the mani- 
festation of Him whom God shall manifest, if 
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one should hear a single verse from Him and 
recite it, it is better than that he should recite 
the Beyan a thousand times; ” Blessed is he who 
will gaze upon the arrangement of Baha’o’llah, 
for, verily, He shall inevitably appear.” 


At the prophetic hour Mirza Huseyn ’Ali, 
son of the vizier, Mirza Bozork of Nur, as- 
sumed the station of “Him whom God 
should manifest,” and the name, Baha’o’llah, 
—the Glory of God. “O King,” he wrote 
to the Shah, “verily, I have been like any 
other man sleeping upon my couch; the 
breezes of the Most Glorious passed over 
me, and taught me the knowledge of all that 
has been. ‘This is not from me, but from 
the Powerful, the Omniscient.” 

Again Islam was shaken. Persecution 
succeeded this declaration,—imprisonment in 
Teheran, exile to Bagdad, to Constantinople, 
to Adrianople, and, finally, on August 31, 
1868, to the prison town of Acca on the 
coast of Syria. Subsequently he dwelt near 
the village of Behjé. Here he passed away, 
May 28, 1892. 

At Adrianople, in 1862, Baha’o’llah made 
public declaration of his mission. There- 
upon the Babis became Bahais; the Babi 
cause, the Bahai movement. 


ACCA, THE “CENTER OF PROPHECY.” 


From Acca Baha’o’llah proclaimed his sta- 
tion in epistles to the kings of Europe, to the 
Shah of Persia, Pope Pius LX., to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Four of these 
epistles were accorded recognition. Alexan- 
der II. of Russia sent a messenger to investi- 
gate the claims of Baha’o’llah. Napoleon 
III. responded, “If he is God, I am two 
Gods.” Queen Victoria,—“ If this is of 
God it will stand, and if not there is no harm 
done.” The Ulama of Persia said: “ This 
man is the opposer of religion and the enemy 
of the Shah.” To which Nasiru’d-Din Shah 
protested, “ This is a question for proofs and 
arguments and of truth or falsehood; how 
can it refer to politics? Alas! how much 
we respected these Ulama, who cannot even 
reply to this epistle.” 

For forty years, in books, in tablets, 
through personal intercourse, as men asked, 
Baha’o'llah gave abundantly to the world 
his revelation of truth,—the Word. “ Were 
seekers to be found,” he said, “ all that hath 
appeared from the Absolute Penetrative Will 
should be declared sincerely to please God; 
but where is the seeker, where is the inquirer, 
where is the just one?” 

He called men to submission: “If ye be 
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slain for His good pleasure, verily, it is better 
for you than that ye should slay.” He com- 
manded obedience to government: “ In every 
country or government where any of this 
community reside, they must behave toward 
that government with faithfulness,. trustful- 
ness, and truthfulness.” He exhorted the 
world to peace and unity: 

“We desire but the good of the world and the 
happiness of the nations; that all na- 
tions should become one in faith and all men 
as brothers; that the bonds of affection and 
unity between the sons of men should be 
strengthened, that diversity of religion should 
cease, and differences of race be annulled,— 
what harm is there in this? Yet so it shall be; 
these fruitless strifes, these ruinous wars shall 
pass away, and the most great peace shall come. 

Let not a man glory in this, that he 
loves his country; let him rather glory in this, 
that he loves his kind.” 


THE BAHAI BOOKS AND COMMANDMENTS. 


Among the books of Baha’o’llah are the 
Kitab’] Akdas, with its Tablets of Explana- 
tion, the Ighan, the Kitab’l ’A’hd. 

The Kitab’l Akdas is the Book of Laws for 
the world. It abolishes war. It institutes 
an international house of justice to act as a 
tribunal of arbitration; a general house of 
justice to administer national affairs; and in 
every city a house of justice, invested with 
spiritual and temporal power. It commands 
the establishment in every city of at least one 
house of prayer,—a Mashrak-El-Azkar. It 
deprecates celibacy, seclusion, asceticism. It 
prohibits polygamy. It abolishes the confes- 
sional. To God only is the absolution of sin. 
It emphasizes the incumbency of education: 
“‘ Whosoever educates one of the children of 
the people who love God, it is as though he 
has educated one: of the branches of the 
blessed divine tree, and he is worthy of 
praise, blessing, and mercy of God.” It en- 
joins the creation of a universal language. 
It ordains penal codes, hygienic laws, regula- 
tions to meet the world’s conflicting socio- 
logic conditions. It commands individual 
work, that all should engage in some occupa- 
tion, some trade, art, profession: ‘“‘ We have 


made this,—your ocupation,—identical with 
the worship of God, the True One.” 

The Ighan, the Book of Assurance, inter- 
prets the symbology, lifts the veil that has 
obscured the scriptures of all religions. It 
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affirms that each religion has its true prophet; 
that all prophecy culminates in this day, “ the 
day of Him whom God shall send forth ”’; 
and in “his book, which is the return of all 
the books and their guardian.” 

The Kitab’! ’A’hd is the Book of the Cov- 
enant. It creates Abbas Effendi, the eldest 
son of Baha’o’llah, “ the Center of the Cov- 
enant.” He is known to Bahais as ’Abdu’l- 
Baha,—the Servant of God. To him they 
turn as their spiritual guide, the interpreter 
of the revelation of Baha’o’llah. 


ABDUL BAHA, ‘“‘ THE MASTER.” 


’*Abdu’l-Baha was born May 23, 1844, the 
day of the Bab’s proclamation. He shared 
the exile and imprisonment of Baha’o’llah. 
Until the recent political agitation in Turkey 
he was a prisoner in Acca, stringently con- 
fined during the months immediately preced- 
ing the Sultan’s firman of amnesty. The 
Bahai movement, essentially spiritual, has yet 
its enemies, is yet accused of political mo- 
tives. The spiritual affiliations of ’Abdu’l- 
Baha encircle the world. About his table 
have gathered in love pilgrims from all lands 
and all religions. Here, in the presence of 
this great servant of the world, unity and 
peace are achieved, while men and nations 
dream of unity, theorize concerning peace, 
increase their navies, their devices for mu- 
tual destruction. 

America promises eventually to become a 
mighty stronghold of the movement. A 
Bahai House of Spirituality has been organ- 
ized within the Chicago Assembly,—a body 
of men, chosen by the society, whose function 
approximates spiritually to that of the future 
house of justice. Bahai literature is printed 
and widely distributed by the Bahai Publish- 
ing Board, operative in Chicago in conjunc- 
tion with the Bahai Counsel Board of New 
York. 

Russia,—Ashkabad,—adhering to the 
command of the Kitab’l’ Akdas, erected in 
1906 the first Mashrak-El-Azkar of the 
world. America is a close second. North of 
the city limits of Chicago, overlooking Lake 
Michigan, a picturesque site has been chosen 
for the erection of the second Bahai temple 
of the world, monument to universal peace, 
to the universal faith,—the revelation of 


Baha’o’llah. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE SOLID SOUTH A 


N an article on “ The Growing South,” 

noticed in. the REviEw for July last, Dr. 

Edwin A. Alderman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, remarked: 


The reuniting of Southern political ability to 
national service must wait upon time to free it 
utterly from hesitation and fear arising from 
the presence of the African in our society. 

When this fear is swept out, an inher- 
ently capable and pure political genius will be 
loosed. Southern men will win the Presidency, 
because they will incarnate the things the people 
desire a President for. 


President-elect Taft, at the banquet ten- 
dered to him in New York on December 7, 
said : 

I believe that the movement away ftom polit- 
ical solidity has started, and ought to be encour- 
aged, and I think one way to encourage it is to 
have the South understand that the attitude of 
the North and of the Republican party toward 
it is not one of hostility or criticism or opposi- 
tion, political or otherwise that the 
North yearns for closer association with the 
South that its citizens deprecate that 
reserve on the subject of politics which so long 
has been maintained in the otherwise delightful 
social relations between Southerners and North- 
erners as they are more and more frequently 
thrown together. 


Evincing a similar spirit, Dr. Hannis 
Taylor contributes to the North American 
Review an article the “ direct and practical 
purpose’ of which is, he says, “ earnestly 
to maintain that the time has arrived for the 
South to end the attitude that isolates her 
politically from the rest of the Union, for 
the simple and conclusive reason that that 
attitude, once vitally necessary, has lost its 
right to be.” He adds: 


The time has arrived for the South to emanci- 
pate herself from the deadly one-party system 
which, while excluding her from political com- 
munion with the rest of the Union, at the same 
time strangles the political genius that was once 
the basis of her power. The time has arrived 
when the South must say to both of the great 
national parties that she is no longer a pocket- 
borough that belongs to either, but an open and 
unbiased field in which each, with equal oppor- 
tunity for success, may struggle for the intel- 
lectual mastery of her people. Above all, the 
time has arrived when every Southern man, 
without being menaced by the banished spectre 
of the negro question, must be permitted to be 


NATIONAL CALAMITY. 


in the South, as is every man in the North, a 
Democrat or a Republican, according as his real 
convictions lead him one way or the other. 

So complete has been the elimination of 
the South from political ranks that it is fre- 
quently forgotten that of the fifteen Presi- 
dents elected prior to 1861 the South fur- 
nished nine, and that of the fourteen Vice- 
Presidents elected prior to that time the 
South furnished six. Since March 4, 1857, 
when John C. Breckinridge took his seat as 
Vice-President, no Southern man has been 
elected President or Vice-President of the 
United States. “Is it,” asks Dr. Taylor, 
“to the interest of the South to be thus ex- 
cluded for all time from the Union, so far as 
the highest political honors are concerned ; 
is it to the interest of the South to be chained 
as a sectional organization within lines that 
mean inevitable political disaster?” He 
does not hesitate to say that the Solid South 
““has ceased to be of value to anybody,” and 
“is a calamity both to the nation and to it- 
self.” 

The solidity of the South, on sectional lines, 
is a calamity to the nation as a whole, because it 
prevents the reincorporation of a section, once 
in revolt, in such a way as to wipe out the last 
vestiges of the Civil War. The solidity of the 
South, on sectional lines, is a calamity to the 
South herself: first, because political success on 
that basis is impossible; second, because it keeps 
her in the attitude of a conquered province, so 
far as the: eligibility of her leading statesmen 
for the supreme offices is concerned; third, be- 
cause it dwarfs her political genius through ab- 
normal conditions that prevent that kind of com- 
petition out of which her great men arose in the 
past. 

Dr. Taylor forecasts that it is not “at 
all likely that a statesman as able, as experi- 
enced, as patriotic, as human as Mr. Taft 
can be dislodged in the next eight years.” 
The attitude of the President-elect toward 
the South was indicated in his New York 
speech, an extract from which is given 
above. In every direction conditions are 
favorable to a “new departure” for the 
South. The extraordinary development of 
the mining and manufacturing interests of 
the South has wrought such a revolution in 
her economic conditions that “ large sections 
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of her territory are now in the same boat 
with Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, so far 
as tariff legislation is concerned.” Ere long 
“ Alabama’s Birmingham district will rival 
that of which Pittsburg is the center.” 


Let us fancy that, in the near future, strug- 
gles over the tariff may force these two great 
and growing mineral districts to form a_polit- 
ical coalition that will nominate Senator Knox, 
of Pittsburg, for President, and Senator John- 
ston, of Birmingham, for Vice-President. Would 
it take long for Northern prejudice against a 
Southern Vice-President to perish under the 
magic touch of a mutual interest? All we need 
is a beginning; at the first blast the empty shell 
of what is still called the Solid South will col- 
lapse. 

There can be little doubt that the next 
eight years will be all-important in the eco- 
nomic history of the South. Already every 
“true Southern heart is gladdened by the 
sight, at Mobile and New Orleans, of the 
wharves crowded as they are with steam- 
ships, bearing among other things tropical 
fruits from the lands to the south of us.” 
To this prosperity the building of the Pan- 
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ama Canal will, it is believed, give a marked 
impetus. 


When, after completion, that vast enterprise 
shall drop a dollar into the till at Boston, it will 
drop fifty into the tills at Mobile and New Or- 
leans. When that new waterway is opened up 
to the Far East for Southern products peculiarly 
adapted to Oriental markets, the South will 
enter upon a fresh stage of progress whose pos- 
sibilities can scarcely be estimated. 

It is obvious that the South, more than 
any other part of the Union, is specially in- 
terested in the development of each of our 
possessions in the Pacific Ocean. 

With ‘the possession and development of that 
Pacific world the trained statesman who will 
soon assume the headship of the nation has had 
a long and honorable connection. As he is spe- 
cially committed to the advancement of this line 
of foreign policy in which the South is vitally 
concerned, would it not be wisdom upon her 
part to extend to him her earnest co-operation, 
apart from and above all partisan considera- 
tions? 

“Ts it not,’ asks Dr. Taylor, “a good 
time for the South fo make a new departure 
along the lines of her real interests? ” 


THE POWER OF CHINA’S LATE DOWAGER EMPRESS. 


A VIVID, graphic sketch of that remark- 

able woman, Tsu-Hsi, the late Dow- 
ager Empress of China, is contributed to the 
January Fortnightly Review by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. In a footnote, he tells us: “ For re- 
vealing to the Japanese the secret treaty be- 
tween Russia and China, which I published 
in England, she had several men sawed to 
pieces,’ and he adds: 


During her first regency Tsu-Hsi, then in the 
flower of her age, indulged, it is said, in the 
passions of a Messalina and the cruelty of a 
Bluebeard, putting several of her obscure favor- 
ites to death. A priori the story may be true. 
She had not only no scruples of any sort, but no 
indwelling source of any. A conscience formed 
no part of her equipment. She dwelt beyond the 
domain of right and wrong. 


Notwithstanding these serious defects in 
her character, Dr. Dillon maintains that 


Tsu-Hsi was not only a commanding per- 
sonality in her age and country, but she was 
also endowed with some of the sterling quali- 
ties of absolute greatness. Tsu-Hsi, native 
chroniclers tell us, was a girl with the budding 
charms of an ideal woman. Prepossessing in 


person, she was so kindly in manner and suave 
of disposition that she won every heart, per- 
stiaded every hearer, disarmed envy and hatred. 
All who came in contact with her describe her 
as a fascinating talker. 


Her language abounded 


in witty sallies, quaint notions clothed in racy 
words, embellished with poetic images, bright 
with bursts of musical laughter. People loved 
to listen to her, were proud of her notice, and 
captivated by her smile. While she spoke an in- 
tense fire lighted her eyes, kindled her mobile 
tongue, and as one of her countrymen puts it, 
“made her lips drop honey.” 


THE SECRET OF HER POWER. 


People of character were drawn toward 
her, he declares, despite their will, and clever 
statesmen were swayed by her despite their 
intelligence. 


A magnetic force seemed to go out from her, 
making all men and even eunuchs serve her. 
She had also the secret,;-most precious to a 
sovereign,—of touching the right stops of the 
human soul for the music, gay or sad, which 
she wanted to produce. And men, the most 
serious,—like Li Hung Chang and Yuan Shih- 
kai,—thrilled to her magic touch. She appealed 
with almost equal force to the nobler and to 
the baser human instincts, and, it must be added 
with equal readiness, for the qualms of moral 
scruple never stung her, the be-all and end-all 
of her nature lying wholly within the realm of 
the real. 


Dr. Dillon tells with admiration the story 
of her three regencies. He vindicates her for 
the severity with which she dealt with the 
conspirators who sought her life, and success- 
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fully repels the accusation that she was a 
reactionary. He says: 


When she held the destinies of a fourth of the 
human race in the hollow of her hand she bore 
good fortune splendidly. In the new as in the 
old réle, she was simple, ready, resourceful. She 
retained her modesty. Success never seems to 
have intoxicated, nor failure to have demoral- 
ized her. In politics, which may be described 
as the art of the possible. Tsu-Hsi, like the 
world’s great statesmen, was an opportunist. 


A PRACTICAL REFORMER. 


The Empress hunted down the revolution- 
ary reformers, but, Dr. Dillon says: 


Tsu-Hsi remained a Progressive to the end. 
When Li Hung Chang in her earlier regency 
built the first railway there was a loud outcry 
against the innovation in the country; the cen- 
sors especially clamored for their destruction. 
But Tsu-Hsi encouragingly said to Li, “ You 
go on with the railways, and I will look after 
the censors.” And now she ordered the build- 
ing of new lines to continue. She inaugurated 
a university in Peking; she extended the rights 
of domicile conferred on Europeans; she threw 
open new ports to foreign trade; she permitted 
steamers to navigate the Yang-tse and the Si 
Kiang; she abolished many abuses in the levy- 
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ing of likin or internal duties on foreign goods ; 
she gave a fillip to national education ; she im- 
proved postal communication; in a word, she 
made it clear that she, too, was a reformer, but 
a reformer whose device was festina lente. His- 
tory will add that, Tsu-Hsi was a reformer to 
the end of the chapter. Thus last year she for- 
bade the consumption of opium, abolished the 
practice of foot-binding, put Manchus and Chi- 
nese on a footing of equality, authorizing mar- 
riages between them and adopting the principle 
of race parity even in the Council of State, to 
which she appointed three Chinamen and three 
Manchus. She also proclaimed the principle of 
obligatory instruction, and granted provincial 
autonomy as a stepping-stone to a constitution. 
Nay, she did away with absolutism by bestow- 
ing upon her subjects a constitution which is to 
be embodied in political institutions after the 
lapse of nine years. Surely no Chinese Glad- ~ 
stone could have accomplished more than this. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mrs. L. H. 
Hoover writes on the late Empress, of whom, 
on the whole, she thinks well. She says: 


In looking at her reign as a symmetrical 
whole, which, of course, was something she 
could never do herself, one must grant that 
probably in its long history China has never 
known so strong or so beneficent a figure appear 
in any dynasty after it had turned toward its 
decadence. 


THE MATERIALISM OF WILLIAM II. AND HIS PEOPLE. 


N view of the German Emperor’s quick 
resentment of published animadversions 
concerning his words, thoughts, or deeds, 
and because such utterances have frequently 
had fine or imprisonment as a result, one is 
astonished to find that potentate character- 
ized in cold print as a materialist and an op- 
portunist by a contributor to a magazine ap- 
pearing in William II.’s own capital. Karl 
Schefler, known chiefly as a writer on archi- 
tecture and painting, is the daring individual 
whose criticism of the Emperor stands to 
view in the Zukunft, the weekly edited by 
the equally daring Maximilian Harden, who 
not long ago pilloried the famous camarilla 
that was so balefully influencing the impe- 
rial policies, and who was tried for libel by 
reason of his having rendered this public 
service. No doubt it took an editor of Herr 
Harden’s courage to publish such an article 
as the present, the immediate provocation to 
which was the Reichstag’s recent censure 
of his Majesty’s irresponsible indiscretions, 
these being held threatening to the peace of 
the nation through possible umbrage to for- 
eign governments, Karl Scheffer here de- 
claring that if the German people are cursed 


with such a ruler they have themselves to 
blame, and that, in any case, he is but a true 
representative of themselves. Of Herr 
Scheffler’s most striking paragraph, in which 
he assails the nation’s ruler with such sur- 
prising boldness, we now give a full and 
exact translation: 


Nearly all the faults with which the Emperor 
has so justly been reproached are also national 
faults. Our people themselves prepared the bit- 
terness of these recent days. For fifteen years 
have they been satisfied with a policy that has 
been driving us nearer and nearer toward some 
catastrophe; they wanted to be led along this 
path, and still want to be. If from the first day 
of William II.’s reign the nation had been of 
a different mind from his, he would never have 
had the power to lead us to where we now 
stand. Only a few tried resistance, many al- 
lowed things to drift as they might, but most 
felt persuaded that they were being well gov- 
erned. The opposition have always confined 
themselves to criticizing details, accidents, or 
trifles, and that in the light of party formulas. 
But it was just this Emperor that the German 
nation—immensely laborious, yet daily sinking 
deeper into a callous spirit of gain,—asked for. 
The restless materialism of William II. cor- 
responds to their own unrelenting materialism. 
Prince and people have equally succumbed to the 
spell of quantity, while both have the same lack 
of reverence for the aristocracy of quality; both 
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are enthusiastic about expansion, about accumu- 
lating the means of wielding power, about the 
possession of labor, capital, science, or art, for 
the mere sake of possession; both are perpet- 
ually confusing values of civilization with stand- 
ards of culture, are overrating the phenomena 
of visible success, and are entirely united in 
fighting the silent workings of the aristocratic 
spiritual forces. This is a period of tremendous 
heaping up of wealth and one of bold enter- 
prise, one of unsmiling industry and of hasty 
pleasure-snatching. The German people of,these 
decades are strong, yea, almost great in things 


material, and not a trace of slothfulness lies in: 


them; but they are without depth. They are 
bold without grace, strong without beauty, clever 
without wisdom, well-conducted without cre- 
ative morality, obedient without an independent 
sense of reverence. We are still at the stage 
of laying foundations, and because of this alone 


THE ARRIVAL 


HE leading article in the Contemporary 
Review for January may be character- 
ized as a manifesto addressed to the Slavs, 
which, although signed by Mr. W. T. Stead, 
seems to owe its inspiration to an exalted 
source hinted at rather than revealed. What- 
ever this may be, there can be no question as 
to the confidence with which Mr. Stead as- 
sures the Slavonic peoples of the grandeur of 
their future destinies and the earnestness 
with which he or his unknown inspirer im- 
plores them to possess their souls in patience 
for a time. 


THE CINDERELLA OF EUROPE. 


The article opens by a declaration that the 
coming of the Slav into his kingdom is a fact 
compared with which the fortunes of kings 
and emperors are as dust in the balance. 


Says Mr. Stead: 


Of all the great races of Europe the Slavs 
have received the fewest favors from the fates. 
Providence has been to them a cruel stepmother. 
They have been cradled in adversity and reared 
in the midst of misfortunes which might well 
have broken their spirit. From century to cen- 
tury they have been the prey of conquerors, 
European and Asiatic. When, as in Russia, 
they were able to assert their independence of 
Tartar and Turk, they could only do so by sub- 
mitting to an autocrat whose yoke was seldom 
easy and whose burden was never light. But 
for this Cinderella of Europe the light is rising 
in the darkness, and there are not lacking signs 
that in the future the despised kitchen-maid may 
yet be the belle of the ball. 


In a rapid survey of the history of the past 
Mr. Stead claims for Catherine II., although 
of German birth, the right to be regarded as 
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the nation likes a founding policy, an upstart 
imperialism. William II. is the emperor of the 
mercantile interests, materialistic despite his 
romantic leanings, impersonal despite his “im- 
pulsiveness;” he is a will and a self-conscious 
force, but devoid of higher critical judgment, 
and therefore without fixed aims; he is a man 
all for the moment, having none of the instincts 
of genius; and he is of the kind who seek en- 
joyment without cultured taste. He is an em- 
peror of the general commerce illusion, a prince 
of all the faults of a transition period. The 
merchant, now all-powerful in the land, has, 
with offensive tenderness, dubbed him his “ best 
traveling salesman.” This crowned “traveling 
salesman” it is to whom our nation, which has 
become a business nation, has so long cried 
“hail!” since it has grown rich under his rule; 
and him it is whom the nation is now scolding 
when his mistakes threaten to injure business. 


OF THE SLAVS. 


the tutelary genius of the Slavonic race. We 
quote his words: 


Herself a German, she nevertheless appre- 
ciated keenly the distinctive genius of the 
Slavonic race. Russia, the first of the Slavs 
to become independent, the first also, as she 
fondly believed, to become cultured, was in her 
eyes destined to achieve a great historic mis- 
sion. Russia was to be the elder brother of all 
the Slavs, the deliverer and the helper of the 
younger races. Nor was that all. In her more 
exalted moments she dreamed of making the 
Slav the link between two continents, the med- 
iator between Europe and Asia, the great bridge 
between East and West. Toward this end she 
labored, often with but little wisdom, but with 
unswerving instinct. She was baffled by the 
unfitness of her instruments and the inadequacy 
of her resources. But despite all disappoint- 
ment Catherine, judged by her aspirations and 
even by the comparative success with which she 
began their realization, will always rank as one 
of the greatest rulers of the world. Only now 
in our day, when the SlavS are awakened all 
along the line, do men begin'to see not only the 
greatness and the glory of her ideal, but the 
possibility of its realization on the lines which 
she laid down. 


Instead of magnifying the importance of 
Austro-Hungarian action in Bosnia, Mr. 
Stead minimizes it. After quoting the fig- 
ures of the birth-rate for the different Euro- 
pean national stocks, he says: 


It only needs a rule-of-three sum to demon- 
strate the inevitableness of Slav ascendency in 
eastern and central Europe. This fact should 
convince every patriotic Slav that precipitancy 
is treason and that patience should be the watch- 
word of the hour. The Slavs alone of the East- 
ern races can truly say that “Time is on our 
side.” For them to gain time is all important. 
It is irritating, no 


They can afford to wait. 
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doubt, that the paw of the Austrian should dig 
its claws a little deeper into the Servian prov- 
inces, but it is an inconvenience as passing, 
even if it is as annoying, as the measles or the 
whooping-cough. The dominating fact, every 
day becoming, More supreme, is not the change 
of the label “Occupation” to the label “ An- 
rexation.” It is that all day and all night with 
the undeviating regularity of the movements of 
the planets in their orbits the surging tide of 
Slavonian life rises higher and ever higher. The 
women who fill the cradle are more potent in 
the end than all the warriors of all the kings. 


IS IT THE DAYDAWN OF THE SLAV? 


Hence, continues Mr. Stead, enthusiastic- 
ally, they are right who say that the day of 
the Slav is dawning rosy-red in the ever- 
filled cradle of the Slavonian home. 


The scepter of empire lies hid in the teeming 
womb of the mother. But with patience and 
unity the triumph of the Slavs will be achieved 
without any shock of battle. It is enough to 
keep pouring the new wine of lusty Slavonian 
life into the wornout leather bottles of the Aus- 
trian realm to secure the ultimate victory. 
Hence it would be the height of political un- 
wisdom for the Slavs to challenge a conflict 
with their rivals on the battlefield, when certain 
victory is assured if they will but await the 
reinforcements, creating those new battalions 
of the future, which are night and day being 
born into the Slavonian world. 


The day of cast-iron empires, we are re- 
minded in conclusion, is fast drawing to a 
close. The new century begins the era of 
decentralization and federation. 


A PREMATURE AND 


UCH are the terms in which General 
Kuropatkin, writing in McClure’s for 
January, characterizes the treaty concluded 
at Portsmouth. Peace was neither desired 
nor needed by the Russian army. Never in 
her whole military history had Russia sent 
into the field forces of such strength as in 
September, 1905. A million men, “ well 
organized, seasoned by fighting, and supplied 


‘with officers upon whom thorough reliance 


could be placed, were preparing to continue 
the bloody conflict with the Japanese,” when 
they “ unexpectedly received the fatal news 
that an agreement . . . _ had_ been 
reached at Portsmouth.” The real causes 
for the conclusion of “this unfortunate 
peace were,” the General maintains, “ painful 
internal disorders, and a hostile, or at best 
an indifferent, sentiment among the Russian 
public toward the war.” ‘The actual condi- 
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In one form or another the whole vast stretch 
of country from Petersburg to Prague and from 
Prague to Adrianople will be covered by a 
federation or federations of free self-governing 
states, as peaceful as the Swiss cantons, in 
which the Slavs, by the sheer force of numbers, 
will of necessity be in the ascendant. Nor will 
it be surprising if the despairing effort of the 
German to stem the tide of destiny in Posen 
should lead to the addition of the German 
Polish lands to the federation of the future. 


The chief danger, almost the only serious 
danger, that threatens to retard the inevita- 
ble triumph, is the fatal tendency to anarchy 
that has ever been the bane of the Slavonian 
peoples. 


It was this that ruined Poland. It may post- 
pone indefinitely the coming of the Slav into his 
kingdom. If we had the tongues of men and 
of angels we would cry aloud in the ears of all 
the Slavonian peoples: “In unity is your 
strength. United you can conquer all your 
foes. Disunited you will remain the despised 
and impotent thralls of your neighbors. Peace! 
Peace among yourselves! Patience and Unity, 
by those watchwords you will conquer.” If 
these counsels prevail, then the good seed which 
Catherine sowed in the dark days of storm 
and tempest may spring up and ripen for the 
glorious golden harvest. Then may be fulfilled 
her majestic vision of the advent of the mighty 
kingdom of Slavonia, which will represent more 
than the splendor of ancient Rome; more than 
the vainly desired perfection of classic Hellas; 
more than the would-be imperialism of ubiqui- 
tous England. And the waning starlight of 
the West may be quenched, absorbed, extin- 
guished, by the undreamt-of magnificence of 
Eastern dawn. 


DANGEROUS PEACE. 


tion of the army in Manchuria is thus de- 
scribed : 


We had, at that time, rid ourselves largely 
of the older reserves by sending them to the 
rear guard, and had obtained in exchange sev- 
eral hundred thousand young men,—new re- 
cruits, enlisted as regulars, a great proportion 
of whom had volunteered to join the army. 
For the first time since the beginning of the 
war the army was filled up to its full comple- 
ment. It.had received machine guns and bat- 
teries of howitzers; field railways insured the 
transportation of supplies to the army; tele- - 
graphs and telephones were at last on hand; 
the wireless telegraph had arrived; the trans- 
portation department had been enlarged; and 
= sanitary condition of the army was excel- 
ent. 


By the friendly co-operation of the com- 
manding officers General Kuropatkin had 
convinced the troops that without a victory 
it would be a disgrace for any one to show 
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himself in Russia, and so thoroughly had 
this feeling become rooted that even the re- 
serves were heard to remark: “ The women 
will make fun of us if we do not return 
home as conquerors.” 


JAPAN’S RESOURCES EXHAUSTED. 


According to information in the hands of 
the Russian general staff, Japan, at the time 
of the conclusion of peace, had ‘“ begun to 
weaken both morally and materially.” Her 
entire available peace force consisted of 103,- 
ooo men, and her reserves of 315,000, mak- 
ing a total of 418,000 men. As during the 
war more than 1,000,000 men were called 
to arms, the drain on the population was 
enormous. Not only was it necessary for 
raw recruits to be sent into the field, but 
men who had already served out their time 
in the reserve had to be drafted into the 
regular army. Among the Japanese who 
were made prisoners by the Russians were 
“some who were almost boys, and side by 
side with them others who were almost aged 
men.” Concerning the Japanese losses in 
killed and wounded, General Kuropatkin 
writes: 

In the cemetery of honor at Tokio alone 
60,000 were buried who had been slain in battle, 
and to these must be added 50,000 who died of 
their wounds. Thus the Japanese suffered bat- 
tle losses of 110,000 men,—that is to say, a num- 
ber almost equal to the entire army on a peace 
footing. Our losses, compared with our army 
of 1,000,000, were several times smaller than 
those of the Japanese. During the war 554,000 
men were treated in the Japanese hospitals, 220,- 
000 of them being wounded. Counting in with 
the killed and wounded those who died from 
disease, the Japanese lost 135,000 men. 

The Japanese suffered particularly heavy losses 
among their officers, but their general losses 
were tremendous. Owing to the doggedness 
with which they fought, whole regiments and 
brigades of Japanese were almost completely 
annihilated by us. This was the case in the 
battle at Putilov Crater, on October 2, 1904, 
and again during the battles of February, 1905. 
In the battle of Liao-Yang and Mukden the 
majority of the Japanese troops attacking our 
position from the front suffered heavy losses, 
and were unsuccessful. 


JAPANESE WEAKEN ON FIELD OF BATTLE. 


After paying a generous tribute to the 
valor of the Japanese and to “the dogged- 
ness with which they fought,” the Russian 
general goes on to say: 

The constantly increasing stubbornness of our 
own troops in battle could not do otherwise than 


affect the frame of mind of the Japanese army. 
Toward the end of the war the raw 


recruits, hurriedly drilled, could not develop the 
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same power of resistance and the same enthu- 
siastic dash forward that the Japanese possessed 
during the first campaign. . . . We no 
longer noticed the enterprise, dash, and vigi- 
lance that they had previously displayed. . . . 
Weariness of the war was plainly expressed. 
. . . Opposite the position of the First 
Siberian Corps, one day, a Japanese company 
in full strength surrendered as _ prisoners,— 
something that had never occurred before. 
: The English writer, Norregaard, who 
was with the Japanese army during the siege 
of Port Arthur, bears testimony to the break- 
ing down of the patriotic feeling with which 
the Japanese had been carrying on the war. 
One of the reserves told him that one of the 
regiments had even refused to march to an 
attack. 

EUROPEAN FINANCIAL SUPPORT WITH- 


DRAWN FROM JAPAN. 


At this time also Japan “ could not fail to 
be worried by the coolness toward her suc- 
cesses that began to be shown by the powers 
of Europe and America.” Money was 
harder and harder to get; and, “to all ap- 
pearances, the Japanese were troubled even 
as to how they could supply their artillery 
sufficient ammunition at the proper time.” 
With this change in public opinion toward 
Japan, and the increasing precariousness of 
her financial condition, General Kuropatkin 
considers that 
only one big success on the part of the Russian 
troops was required to bring about a strong 
reaction in Japan and among the Japanese 
troops. With the exhaustion of her financial 
resources, by stubbornly continuing the war, we 
might speedily have brought Japan to seek a 
peace that would have been both honorable and 
advantageous to us. 


PREPARATION FOR THE NEXT WAR. 


In closing his interesting series of mem- 
oirs, General Kuropatkin leaves no doubt in 
the minds of his readers* that Russia will 
fight to recover her lost prestige. After em- 
phasizing the necessity of purifying and re- 
generating the army, and expressing his be- 
lief that his country, “summoned by her 
monarch to a new life, will speedily recover 
from her temporary shock,” he lays down 
the following lines “‘ for success in the future 
war probable in the Far East”: 

First, to have free for use all our armed 
forces ; second, to have at our disposal a strong 
railway connection between far eastern Siberia 
and European Russia; third, to prepare the 
waterways of Siberia for the movement of heavy 
freight from west to east; fourth, to remove the 
base of the army as far as possible from Eu- 
ropean Russia into Siberia; and, fifth, chief of 
all, to prepare to carry on a new work not with 
the army alone, but with a united, patriotic, and 
enthusiastic Russian nation. 
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THE SOUTHERNMOST AMERICAN GOLD-FIELD. 


TO nine persons out of ten the region at 

the extreme south of the South Ameri- 
can continent is a terra incognita. South of 
the Strait of Magellan and north of Cape 
Horn is an archipelago of islands which takes 
its name from the largest member of the 
group, Tierra del Fuego. ‘Through the 
southern part of the archipelago runs from 
east to west Beagle Channel. To the north 
of the strait is Patagonia, which represents 
the southern end of the American mainland. 
The regions on both sides of the strait are 
owned partly by Chile and partly by the 
Argentine Republic. Gold has been actively 
worked on both sides of the Strait of Magel- 
lan; and an interesting account of its distri- 
bution is contributed to the Journal of Geolo- 
gy by Mr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., who visited 
the Strait in 1907. As to the discovery of 
the precious metal, he writes: 

Gold is said to have been discovered in south- 
ern Patagonia by the Chileans over forty years 
ago, and is supposed to have been known to the 
native Indians at a much earlier date, but it has 
been produced in quantities sufficient to attract 
general attention only in the last twenty to 
twenty-five years. The gold in the gravels of 
Rio de las Minas, near Punta Arenas, was one 
of the earliest discoveries. . . Another 
early discovery was the gold in the beach sands 
near Cape Virgins, at the eastern entrance to 
the Strait of Magellan, which was first discov- 
ered about 1876, but not actively worked until 
1884. Then considerable excitement followed, 
and prospecting parties overran a large part of 
southern Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 

Though it has been profitably worked in 
certain localities only, gold has been found 
to be very generally distributed almost all 
through the Magellan region. ‘The old 
method of working the mines was to gather 
the gold in pans, sluice-boxes, etc., but about 


ethe year 1904 preparations were made to use 


steam dredges. boom 


afresh. 


This started the 


With the introduction of steam dredges it be- 
came possible to handle the gravel much more 
cheaply and in much larger quantities. From 
all over Chile and Argentine again came the 
gold-seekers, with some from a still greater 
distance, and the usually almost deserted Strait 
of Magellan became animated with small craft. 
Since that time, though the excitement has sub- 
sided, work on the gold deposits has steadily 
progressed. There were, in 1907, some 
twelve or thirteen dredges in operation or be- 
ing. constructed, and the gold industry of the 
region promises soon to become a far more im- 
portant business than in the days of hand work. 


The most active operations are carried on 


on the main island of Tierra del Fuego, just 
across the strait from Punta Arenas, the 
headquarters of the industry being Porvenir, 
a prosperous little town of about 800 people. 
The mines are mostly many miles inland. The 
principal center of civilization in the entire 
region is Punta Arenas, whose name means 
“ Sandy Point,” referring to the spit of sand 
on which it is built. 

Punta Arenas is in 53° 9’ 42” south latitude, 
and has the distinction of being the most south- 
erly town of any considerable size in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. It was started by the Chilean 
Government as a penal colony in 1843, but its 
jocation at that time was further south than at 
present. A few years later, in 1849, it was 
moved to where it now stands. In the early 
days it was the scene of much disturbance, and 
on more than one occasion frightful bloodshed 
and massacre on the part of the convicts have 
blackened its history. The Chilean Government 
finally ceased using it as a penal colony and en- 
couraged settlement by free Chileans. 

Punta Arenas is the Antarctic metropolis, 
just as Dawson City, on the Yukon River, is 
the Arctic metropolis. Beyond both, civiliza- 
tion ceases. 

So far as known, the gold of the Magellan 
region is in alluvial or placer deposits. Only 
a few gold-bearing veins have been found. 
The deposits in stream-beds and on hillsides 
range in gold-content from a few cents to a 
dollar or more per cubic yard, most of the 
ground yielding from 25 cents to 50 cents 
per yard. On the beaches the gold is some- 
times well up on the shore, at others near the 
water level, and in some places it is below 
the water level. It is associated with large 
quantities of black sand and small garnets. 
Whether from the creeks, the hillsides, or the 
beaches, the gold is quite pure, occurring 
usually in fine particles. Sometimes small 
nuggets about the size of lima beans are met 
with, but as yet no large ones have been 
found. Concerning the origin of the Magel- 
lan gold deposits, Mr. Penrose advances the 
following theory: 

_The alluvial deposits in the creeks and on the 
hillsides have doubtless been derived from the 
erosion of gold-bearing rocks, and though such 
rocks have not been found to any great extent 
in the region, they nevertheless probably exist 
and may sometime be discovered. If the Magel- 
lan region represents the partly submerged 
southern end of the continent, many of these 
deposits may have been originally formed as 
ordinary alluvial deposits high up in the moun- 
tains, and brought down during the sinking era 
to a much lower level, while some of them may 
have been completely ‘submerged i in the sea. 
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for gold in that bleak, inhospitable region, while 


The gold has been concentrated by being 
washed over and over again on the beaches, 
some of which, after having been carefully 
worked for gold, will, after a storm or an 
unusually high tide, become quite rich again. 
In the Strait of Magellan the tides run as 
fast as a very swift river, and as they reverse 
their current four times a day, the conditions 
in the Strait ‘‘ represent a natural process of 
concentration not at all unlike some of the 
artificial processes that man has found best 
suited for concentrating gold.” 

Prospecting in this region is much more 
difficult than in most mining districts, owing 
to the nature of the territory. 

Many a man has lost his life in his search 


many more have rapidly become: discouraged 
and returned to milder climates. Most of the 
traveling is done in boats, as the land is much 
cut up by deep tidewater channels and bays, and 
covered with dense underbrush or immense peat 
bogs; while everywhere, even on the mountain 
sides, the soil is soft and boggy, so that walking 
is difficult and often impossible. . . . The 
mean winter temperature is about 33 degrees F., 
and the mean summer temperature about 50 de- 
grees F. 

The invasion of the white man has been 
fiercely opposed by the natives, many of 
whom still use the bow and arrow. Yet “the 
sad fate of most American Indians is rapidly 
overtaking them, and they will probably van- 
ish before the miners and the cattlemen.” 


CHEMISTRY, AND OUR 


"THE outcome,—or, rather, one outcome, 

—of the convention of governors held 
at the White House last May was the selec- 
tion and appointment by the President of a 
commission to investigate the whole subject 
and report on actual conditions at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Six months later, early in December last, 
the National Conservation Commission met 
in Washington in joint conference with the 
delegates of other organizations and the gov- 
ernors of more than twenty States. An 
elaborate report, showing the results of six 
months’ arduous labor, was read at that 
meeting. 

The United States Geological Survey, in 
its latest published reference to the subject of 
conservation of natural resources, has sub- 
mitted for national distribution the report 
of the committee of the American Chemical 
Society appointed to co-operate with the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission. This re- 
port has been thoroughly prepared. It 
makes a most encouraging showing as to the 
possibilities of great results achievable by a 
persistent and immediate following up of 
present opportunities ready to be grasped 
and prolific, in their several fields, of im- 
mense national benefits. 

Referring to the great work done by the 
commission in the brief space of time occu- 
pied,— from May to December,—the report 
of the American Chemical Society says: 


The commission, in its elaborate investiga- 
tions, had, so to speak, taken stock of our nat- 
ural resources, and its report, therefore, was 
essentially statistical in character. 


It had esti- 


NATIONAL RESOURCES. 


mated the magnitude of each particular re- 
source, and had studied the rate of consumption 
of such substances as lumber, coal, iron, etc. It 
discussed the wastage of the land by preventable 
erosion, and its effects not only upon agricul- 
ture but also in reducing the navigability of 
streams. Questions like these were treated at 
considerable length. 


“With reference to the method adopted, it 
is remarked that the data of the commission 
were mainly classified under four headings, 
viz.: minerals, forests, lands, and waters. 
Under each heading the evils to be remedied 
were pointed out with all the emphasis and 
clearness which the statistical method of in- 
vestigation made possible. 


The commission cleared the ground for study 
into the prevention or limitation of future waste, 
and the problem of conservation can now be 
taken up in a more intelligent manner than has 
been possible hitherto. We now know better 
than ,ever before what the ‘evils and dangers 
really are; the next step is to discover reme- 
dies, and then, finally, to apply them. The pub- 
lic attention has been aroused; the people of 
the country are awakening to the necessity of 
greater prudence and economy in the use of our 
resources, and definite lines of action can now 
be laid down with a reasonable probability that 
they will be followed. Fortunately, the reports 
of the commission are neither sensational nor 
unduly pessimistic; the results of its confer- 
ences are presented seriously and in such a man- 
ner as to compel consideration; they are there- 
fore all the more likely to produce permanent 
effects of great benefit to the American people. 
The utterances of the mere alarmist rarely carry 
conviction; but disclosures like these made by 
the Conservation Commission cannot be disre- 
garded. 


It is observed in the Chemical Society’s 
report that, up to the present moment, chem- 
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istry has had little to do with the investiga- 
tions of the commission, but, the report de- 
clares further: 
Henceforward the chemist must be called 
~~ in many ways, for the waste of resources 
often preventable by chemical agencies. 
Cheaiates has already done enough to prove its 


potency, and its influence is felt in every branch 
of industry. Adopting the classification of the 
commission, we shall find the chemist active 
under every heading. Under minerals, we must 
note that metallurgy is~essentially a group of 
chemical processes by which the metals are sep- 
arated from the ores, a separation which may 
be either wasteful or economical. 


SOME TWENTIETH-CENTURY ESTIMATES OF POE. 


N connection with the Poe centenary cele- 
brations one cannot fail to detect the 
evident eagerness on the part of writers of 
recent notices of the poet to atone for past 
neglect, and to indulge in “ superlatives of 
praise,” such as “the most original genius 
of American literature,” “the literary wiz- 
ard,” “the transcendant poetic genius of 
America,” all of which contrast strangely 
with the half-hearted recognition which the 
poet has hitherto received at the hands of 
his countrymen. Mr. Morris Bacheller 
(January Munsey’s) gives it as his opinion 
that if the whole body of those who have 
made a name for them- 
selves in American litera- 
ture were passed in review 
Longfellow would be 
named as the most popu- 
lar, and Emerson,—or 
possibly Whitman,— 
would be chosen by many 
as the most original, but 
that, “‘ taking him for all 
in all, most judges would 
agree that the palm for 
originality belongs to Ed- 
gar Allan Poe.” Poe, we 
are told, resembled his 
mother, who as an actress 
“won the hearts of those 
who saw her by her arch- 
ness, her romantic grace, 
and her exceeding sensi- 
tiveness.” ‘This sensitive- 
ness, Mr. Bacheller con- 
siders, “did much _ to 
make Poe the remarkable 
master of prose and poetry 
that he afterward _be- 
came.” 


So susceptible was he to 
every impression that we 
might call his nature almost 
feminine. In the world of 
imagination this quality 
stimulated all his pow- 
ers. In the prosaic, exter- 





nal world of fact it made his life unhappy, and 
was responsible for the tragedy of his prema- 
ture end. A man of more robust physique and 
of steadier nerves would have kept his friends 
and would have established himself in a settled 
home; but it is doubtful whether any one save 
the Poe who really lived could have written 
“The Bells” and “The Raven” and some of 
the strangely romantic stories which have made 
his name immortal on both hemispheres. One 
ought to remember this peculiar sensitiveness in 
judging him. 

Not only is Poe the most original; he is 
unique. Walt Whitman,—to quote Mr. 
Bacheller further,—“ is to be styled eccentric 
rather than original. Emerson crystallized 


THE EDMOND QUINN BUST OF POE. 
(Recently exhibited at the National Academy of Design in New York.) 
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in brilliant phrases the wisdom that had be- 
longed to men before him. But Poe, sensi- 
tive almost to the point of neurasthenia, 
stands quite alone, not merely in our litera- 
ture, but in all literature.” 


His exquisite sense of harmony was able to 
evoke from our language combinations of 
words which, as Tennyson said of poetry, keep 
continually ringing “little bells of change.” 

It was this extraordinary gift, this 
wizard- like command of tinkling, silvery words 
and cadences, which stirred Emerson to impa- 
tience and led him to call Poe “the jingle- 
man.” There is little need to speak of what ke 
did in prose. Here, too, his sensitiveness is 
scarcely less conspicuous, while his imagination, 
at times grotesque, at other times romantic, 
plays like summer lightning through the pages 
which one most readily recalls. 


Mr. W. C. Brownell, in Scribner’s for 
January, is somewhat paradoxical in his criti- 
cism of Poe. In his opening paragraph, he 
says: 

There is no more effective way of realizing 
the distinction of Poe’s genius than by imagin- 
ing American literature without him. 


Further on in his article he remarks: 


The truth is it is idle to endeayor to make 4 
great writer of Poe, because, whatever his 
merits as a literary artist, his writings lack the 
elements not only of great, but of real, litera- 
ture. 


Between these two apparently contra- 
dictory statements he says: 


Poe’s antagcenism instinctively inclircd him to 
art. He is in fact the solitary artist of our 
elder literature. This is his distinction ard will 
remain such. Poe’s art was unalloyed. 
It was scrupulously devoid, at any rate, of any 
aim except that of producing an effect, and gen- 
erally overspread, if only occasionally clothed 
with the integument of beauty. As such it was 
in America at the time an exotic. His great 
service to his country is in a word the domesti- 
cation of the exotic. In his hands the 
method and even the material that he adopted 
resulted in a very striking body of work, which 
still has the compactness and definition of a 
monument. Incarnated in the vivid forms his 
pronounced individuality imagined, illustrated 
by the energy of his genius, the spirit of roman- 
ticism entered the portals of our literature and 
illuminated its staid precincts. 


Poe had “ what might be called the tech- 
nical temperament.” As a technician “ his 
most noteworthy success is the completeness 
of his effect. He understood to perfection 
the value of tone in a composition, and tone 
is an element that is almost invaluable.” 

Speaking of Poe’s tales, Mr. Brownell 


says: 
There is unquestionably power in the best of 


them, but it is a repellent power. In fact, his 
most characteristic limitation as an artist is the 
limited character of the pleasure he gives. He 
has a perverse instinct for restricting it to that 
produced by pain. In the most charac- 
teristic of his writings this motive is exactly 
that of the fat boy in “ Pickwick,” who an- 
nounced to his easily thrilled auditors that he 
was going to make their flesh creep. . . A 
writer who declares at ev ery turn his constant 
harping on the string of “horror” fails in his 
attempt. . . . In most instances it may be 
said that one does not get enough pain out of 
Pce to receive any great amount of pleasure 
from him. 

Poe’s theory of poetry “is briefly that it 
has nothing to do with truth, that it is con- 
cerned solely with beauty, and that its high- 


est expression is the note of sadness,”—the- 


sadder the better. 


Two things are made perfectly clear by such 
theorizing: One, that the theorist is primarily 
not a poet, but an artist,—concerned, not with 
expression, but effect ; and the other, that he is 
not a natural but an eccentric artist, since sad- 
ness voluntary and predetermined is artificial 
and morbid. “The Raven” itself,— ndoubt- 
edly Poe’s star performance,—confirms these 
inductions. It is not a moving poem. . ; 
Whatever injustice is done its real genesis is 
Poe’s farrago about it. “ The Raven” is in con- 
ception and execution exceptionally cold-blooded 
poetry. But distinctly on the plane of artifice, 
it is admirable art. 


Mr. Percival Pollard, in the New York 
Times for January 10, relates that when 
Georg Brandes was asked what external in- 
fluences he deemed paramount in French lit- 
erature, he put first the name of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe. And Mr. Pollard adds that, in the 
course of a visit to Germany, he has found 
there quite as many artistic sons of Poe as 
are known to be in France. “ Wherever you 
go on the Continent of Europe you will find 
they know only one American man of letters, 
—Poe.” This fact, he says, in effect, is a 
notable commentary on Henry James’ criti- 
cism that as between Baudelaire and Poe, 
“Poe was much the greater charlatan of 
the two, as well as the greater genius.” 
James added that “an enthusiasm for Poe is 
the mark of a decidedly primitive stage of 
reflection.” As for Mr. Brownell, whom 
Mr. Pollard designates as “a current calam- 
ity in criticism” (how these critics love one 
another!), the latter has “only made Mr. 
James’ argument more meticulous.” Mr. 
Pollard is very severe on the American public 
for delaying so long the appreciation which 
was Poe’s just due. 


We here in America have come but slowly 
and half-heartedly to a conclusion that Europe 
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reached several decades ago. For purposes of 
celebration, our courage propped by our num- 
bers and the contagion of being members of a 
crowd, we are about to do all possible honor to 
the name of Poe. We shall be magnanimous; 
we shall forgive one another the many little 
cowardices of the past, and join pompously in 
solemn appreciation of one the rumor of whose 
genius seems somehow too true to be denied. 
Since posterity has in some curious 
and unexpected manner done its work without 
consulting us,—who had imagined ourselves as 
quite properly playing the part of posterity,— 
well, we shall have to pretend that we agree 
with her. Much spilling of ink, many 
professorial . gentlemen in earnest conclave, 
even a bust or so, or a statue,—yes, with the 
poet safely dead these hundred years, and Eu- 
rope determined to remember him, we shall 
certainly have to go through with the thing. 


Alluding to the poet’s unfortunate addic- 
tion to intoxicants, Mr. Pollard contrasts 
him with Verlaine and Villon; and he ob- 
serves: 

These did no harm to others. But what did 
poor Poe do to others? . No, the an- 
swer to those who only yesterday said “ Drunk- 
ard,” when Poe’s name was mentioned,—though 
now, with the votive offerings and the incense 
in the air, they are as humbly devout as only 
Pharisees can be,—is the answer that Lincoln 
made when they ‘told him of Grant’s fondness 
for whisky. Yes, if only one could find some 
of that brew of Poe’s and ladle it out to our 
latter-day American poets! He drank; 
but that is nothing. Here is the great sin he 
committed: He was not a gay drunkard. As 
a roysterer Poe was a failure. 

Mr. Pollard thus delivers himself on Poe’s 
place in American literature: 

Well, we have come well toward sanity if we 
stay in our present celebrating mood. For be- 
sides Poe there has been no other in America, 
drunk or sober, so single in devotion in art, so 
careless of money, so entirely honest in his lit- 
erature. . . . Poe was entirely, without 
greed or selfishness, a man of letters. We have 
had no other such. 

It is curious that at this late day doubt 
should still exist as to the very birthplace of 
the man whose centenary two continents 
have been celebrating. Elizabeth Ellicott 
Poe, a member of his own family, says, in 
the February Cosmopolitan, that Poe was 
born at No. 9 Front Street, Baltimore, and 
that in the poet’s family this house has been 
pointed out as his birthplace for generations ; 
but Mr. Bacheller, in the article cited above, 
states that Poe was born in Boston while his 
mother was fulfilling a theatrical engage- 
ment in that city; and he prints an announce- 
ment in the Boston Gazette of February 9, 
1809, congratulating the frequenters of the 
theater on Mrs. Poe’s recovery, and inform- 
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THE (QUINN) BUST AND THE TABLET IN POE PARK, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Unveiled during the celebrations held on January 19 
by the Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences.) 


ing them that she will make her reappear- 
ance the following evening. 

In a critical estimate, in a recent number 
of Harper’s Weekly, Mr. W. D. Howells, 
in referring to the fact that the French 
reading public has always rated Edgar AI- 
lan Poe as a “ genius,” says that, “ for us 
Americans it has remained to say, however 
unwillingly, unhandsomely, and uncouthly, 
that they do not think so.” While admit- 
ting that Poe is subtle, Mr. Howells con- 
tends that he is not delicate. Comparing 
him with Turgeniev and Tolstoi, he says: 
“Tt would be impossible to explain how you 
know it, but it is somehow from your sense 
that the Russian masters are sincere artists 
and the American master is not.” So far as 
I am able to be candid about it, concludes 
Mr. Howells, “I find that Poe’s method is 
always mechanical, his material mostly un- 
important.” Mr. Howells, however, admits 
Poe’s mastery of literary technique. 
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Chopin. 


THE MASTERS OF MUSIC WHOSE 


CHOPIN, HAYDN, 


URING the year upon which we have 
just entered will occur the centennials 
of the births of Mendelssohn and Chopin 
and of the death of Haydn. In an analytical 
study of these three great composers, which 
appears in the December Deutsche Revue, 
Dr. Karl Reinecke reminds us that Men- 
delssohn was born on February 3, 1809, and 
Chopin on March 1 of the same year, while 
Haydn died on May 31, 1809. Chopin, 
says this German writer, the pride of his 
country, and a favorite in every land, needs 
no praise, but Haydn and Mendelssohn are 
not cultivated to-day as one could wish, and 
as they deserve, and therefore Herr Reinecke 
confines his remarks to these masters rather 
than to Chopin, whose creations, with few 
exceptions, are for the piano alone. 

Though there were many parallels be- 
tween Haydn and Mendelssohn, there were 
also many startling contrasts in their lives. 
Haydn lived to a ripe old age, whereas Men- 
delssohn was cut off in the prime of life. 
Haydn’s childhood was far from happy, and 
after his sixth year it was passed among 
strangers. Not so with Mendélssohn, whose 
early years were spent under the paternal 
roof in comparative comfort and luxury. At 
the age when Haydn was wandering about 
the streets of Vienna with no roof over his 
head but the sky, Mendelssohn was the fa- 


Mendelssohn. 


CENTENARIES 


Haydn. 


WILL BE CELEBRATED THIS YEAR. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


vored guest of Goethe. By the time that he 
was twelve Mendelssohn had composed sev- 
eral works, and he was only sixteen when he 
composed his famous octet for strings. —Two 
years later came the overture to “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” In manhood 
Haydn had become a celebrity, and was 
known throughout Europe as the greatest 
authority on musical questions, but Mendels- 
sohn, little more than a youth, was a famous 
musician and composer, and he had rendered 
the musical world the immortal service of 
resuscitating Bach’s “ Passion According to 
St. Matthew,” which had lain dormant for 
over a century, and had been well-nigh for- 
gotten by the music-loving public. 

In composing ‘The Creation” Haydn 
was the first after Handel to create an im- 
mortal oratorio; while Mendelssohn pro- 
duced two oratorios of lasting importance,— 
“ St. Paul,” composed at the age of twenty- 
four, and “Elijah,” two years before his early 
death. ‘To both composers is due the honor 
of creating real national songs. Austria is 
indebted to Haydn for her national hymn, 
“Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” to the 
tune of which Germans sing their “ Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland tber alles,” while Men- 
delssohn created the touching parting-song, 
“Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rat,’ and other 
songs of world-wide fame. Pure, absolute 
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instrumental music owes more to Haydn 
than to almost any other composer. A 
charming characteristic is his never-failing 
humor, yet in his quartets and symphonies 
there are also movements of depth, force, and 
passion not unworthy,of a Beethoven. Men- 
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delssohn, who followed faithfully the models 
of the great classical masters, nevertheless re- 
tained the personal note of his own individu- 
ality, and succeeded in creating works which 
attracted and inspired the younger composers 


of his day. 


MUST AUSTRIA AND SERVIA FIGHT? 


HE reviews of England and the Conti- 
nent contain numerous articles on the 
relations between Austria and Servia, Euro- 
pean statesmen and publicists generally re- 
garding this phase of the Balkan problem as 
presenting the greatest danger of open rup- 
ture. ‘The Austrians and Servians them- 
selves, if reports may be believed, look upon 
war between the two countries as only a 
question of months. 

What is looked upon by those who claim 
to know as the official Austrian viewpoint, — 
although presented anonymously,—appears 
in a recent issue of Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung 
(Vienna). In this article the anonymous 
writer shows that Vienna and Budapest are 
seeking every pretext for a war against the 
Serbs. He says in effect: 

The conflict with Servia and Montenegro in 


the present state of things presents itself as in- 
evitable. Arms and ammunition are arriving in 





BOSNIAN WOMEN WHO HAVE JUST PARTICIPATED 


Servia, and Italy is aiding our adversary, and is 
secretly preparing for war. We need an entente 
with Turkey, which, at all costs, must become 
our friend, and to bring it about we must give 
financial support on a large scale and guarantee 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire against all 
comers. We must become the immediate neigh- 
bor of Turkey on a wider frontier. But we 
cannot install ourselves on the Macedonian 
frontier till Servia and Montenegro have defi- 
nitely disappeared. Consequently we should not 
avoid a conflict with these two countries, but 
rather desire it and hasten it on. In politics 
only brutal egoism obtains great results. Against 
Italy, for instance, we could rouse Abyssinia, 
and prepare a new Adoua, and it would not be 
difficult to foment risings in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. Against England we could exploit Egypt 
and India, and with an agreement with Turkey 
could provoke a pan-Islamic movement to en- 
danger British rule. It is high time that our 
policy should cease to be one of daily expediency, 
and that it should begin to deal with the great 
ends which shall assure the development of the 
monarchy. ‘The first is the establishment of our 
hegemony in the Balkans, and when this is 
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IN A COUNCIL OF WAR IN SERAJEVO, THE BOSNIAN 


CAPITAL, 
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THE WARRIOR WOMEN OF SERVIA. 


(Fired by 


a love of country, they have banded themselves into a “ League of Death,” and are drilling 


actively in order to be ready to fight the hated Austrian.) 


realized it ought to be followed by expansion 
toward the east. 

When Baron Aerenthal has negotiated a 
reconciliation between Austria and Turkey 
and the Anglo-Franco-Russian loan has been 
realized, the Serbs, remarks M. Bérard, 
commenting upon the above quoted article, 
in a recent number of the Revue de Paris, 
will do well to keep their powder dry, Bis- 
marck once said that he was Russian at 
Sofia and Austrian at Belgrade, but M, Be- 
rard hopes that French diplomacy will re- 
main Servian at Belgrade, Bulgarian at 
Sofia, Turkish at Stamboul, and honest and 
national everywhere, in order to be truly 
and sincerely French at Paris and Austrian 
at Vienna, for he fails to see what Austria 
would gain by such a mad enterprise as that 
suggested by the anonymous writer at 
Vienna. 

The Servians are already worked up to 
almost the fighting pitch, even the women 
being drilled in the use of arms. But what 
sort of an army has Servia? 

As, theoretically, the United States could 


put 10,000,000 effective fighters in the field, 
this being an impossibly large proportion of 
the healthy adult male population under mid- 
dle age, so little Servia’s boast that she, with 
2,500,000 people, could muster 400,000 well 
trained and well disciplined soldiers in war 
time, is an exaggerated estimate. A critic in 
the Schweizerische Milttarische Blatter, of 
Frauenfeld (Switzerland), points out that 
the permanent, standing army of Servia num- 
bers only 22,000 men, that instead of the 
legal two years’ term of active service being 
really énforced, a great many Servians spend 
seventeen months and others only thirteen 
months with the colors, and that few get a 
year and a half’s regular training. Besides, 
the yearly training periods of the reserves 
and militia are very frequently abridged, or 
omitted altogether, from want of sufficient 
funds, the Servian Government, which spends 
a quarter of its whole revenue on the army, 
believing the maintenance of “ up-to-date ” 
equipment and materials to be much more 
important than the tactical education of the 
soldiers. 
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WHAT WILL BE THE CHINESE POLICY OF THE 
GREAT POWERS? 


"THE Chinese problem has lately been a 

subject of much discussion in the Jap- 
anese newspapers and periodicals. In the 
December issue of the Taiyo, Count Okuma, 
leader of the opposition party in Japan, ex- 
presses the opinion that the Japanese public 
may be familiar with the China of the an- 
cient sages and savants, but is much less 
conversant with the China of to-day than 
are the nations of Europe and America; that 
it makes no earnest efforts to befriend the 
Chinese, and that its attitude toward the 
Chinese should really be one of leniency and 
tolerance, if it is to promote its political and 
commercial interests in the Celestial Empire. 
Two other interesting articles on the same 
subject are found in the current issue of the 
Chuo Koron (Central Review), another in- 
fluential monthly in Tokio. Professor Awo- 
yagi, of Waseda College (founded by Count 
Okuma), is the contributor of one of these 
two articles. The professor holds, with 
Count Okuma, that Japanese policy in 
China has not been calculated to foster 
friendly relationship between the govern- 
ments at Tokio and at Peking, while the 
attitude of individual Japanese toward the 
Chinese people has been far from generous 
and sympathetic. But it is the other article, 
contributed by an anonymous “ diplomat,” 
that we consider more striking. 

Under the caption, “‘ The Chinese Policy 
of the Powers,” this anonymous writer 
voices a warning against the disconcerted 
activities of the powers in China. Before 
the Boxer disturbance, he asserts, the leading 
powers, having the greatest interest in China, 
grouped themselves into two  factions,— 
Russia, Germany, and France on one side, 
and England, America, and Japan on the 
other. On the whole, the Russian group 
supported the conservative and reactionary 
element in Chinese politics, while the British 
group urged the Court of Peking to adopt a 
policy of progress and reform. At that time 
the former was in the ascendant, and the lat- 
ter, occupying “rather a shaded hemi- 
sphere” in the diplomatic world in China, 
was biding its time. The Chinese manda- 
rins, possessed of much diplomatic finesse, 
were not slow to perceive that the two fac- 
tions were at war, looking at each other with 
suspicion and jealousy. And so the Chinese 
court, resorting to its favorite tactics of set- 





YUAN-SHIH-KAI. 


(Chinese reformer, whose dismissal from the Coun- 
cil of the Empire and the head of the army has 
aroused the apprehension of the Western world.) 


ting one party against another, thought it 
not difficult to foil the designs of all the 
powers. Had there been harmony of policy 
among the powers, the Boxer episode would 
have never been enacted. The Boxer trou- 
ble, according to the writer, necessarily 
unifed the rival powers under the common 
standard; but no sooner had this bloody 
tragedy passed into history than the powers 
began to fight among themselves. 


The seed of strife among the powers, which 
united at the Boxer disturbance, has been found 
in railway and mining concessions, the engage- 
ment of foreign teachers, the import of arms, 
and the like. Each of the nations interested, 
eager to push its own interest, has shown but 
little scruple to sacrifice those of the others; and 
thus the Chinese mandarins were given another 
opportunity to play their favorite game of set- 
ting one power against another. England and 
Japan are ostensibly pledged to a common cause 
with regard to the dispositicn of the Chinese 
question, yet the mandarins are fully aware that, 
in spite of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, there is 
room enough to employ their cunning designs to 
embroil the allied powers in dispute. For are 
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not British subjects continually complaining, 
with no justification, about. the measures which 
Japan is pursuing in Manchuria in strict ac- 
cord with her treaty rights and without injur- 
ing in the least the interests of any other nation? 


Foreign ministers at Peking, in negotiating 
railway or mining concessions with Prince 


Grand Council, or Yuan 
Shih-kai, often betray one another. Again, take 
the question of the patent regulation. It was 
Japan which proposed that China should adopt 
a patent law so that foreign patents might be 
given due protection. The Tokio Government 
drafted a law for China, which was submitted to 
the powers. The British Minister at Peking at 
first seconded the Japanese proposition; but 
later, at the interposition of Germany, England 
withdrew her consent. And so the matter was 
entirely dropped, and now the Western powers 
are complaining that the Japanese subjects in 
China are violating foreign patents. Is it any 
wonder that the wily mandarin is laughing in 
his sleeve? 


Ching, president of the 


Japan’s Commercial Policy Toward 
China. 


Americans having business relations with 
China and Japan will read with no little in- 
terest the report of an interview with his 
Excellency Ijuin Hikokichi, Japanese Minis- 
ter at Peking, printed in a recent issue of 
The Far East. The fact that the Minister 
was speaking as a Japanese to his friends in 
Japan, whom he does not hesitate to criticise 
frankly, renders the article of exceptional 
value to Western readers. 

According to this diplomat, his country- 
men have a very vague conception of China 
as a whole; they too often forget that there 
are other provinces besides Manchuria in 
China. In their minds China is equal to 
Manchuria, and Manchuria to China? Min- 
ister Hikokichi finds, however, that the posi- 
tion of Japan in Manchuria “is not the 
most unsatisfactory.” 

As the result of the victorious war, Nippon 
is. now in possession of the South Manchurian 
Railway, which reaches to Chang-Chung. In 
other words, we have already laid the one great 


foundation of our Manchurian enterprises. For 
this reason there is a happy future for us in 


that direction. 

But, Manchuria being so little developed, 
it is “South China which is at the present 
time the foundation of wealth”; and the 


Minister asks his countrymen whether they - 


are not neglecting their opportunities in this 
field. It will never do, he says, for his peo- 
ple “to forget this direction in their race 
toward Manchuria.” 

The fountain of wealth in China is beyond 
doubt along the belt of which the Yang-tse is 
the center. And this is no time for the mer- 
chants and industrial men of Nippon to hesitate 
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to enter this treasure-house of China's resources 
because it is difficult to do so. By all means let 
them fight their way in against all difficulties. 

To pay our attention exclusively to 
North ‘China will not do. It is imperative that 
we should advance toward the South. - 


Reverting to Manchuria, Minister Hiko- 
kichi says that the Japanese thought that 
with the opening up of that province there 
would be an inrush of foreigners who would 
reap the major benefits from it. 


The facts are entirely different, however. 
Even to this day there are very few foreign 
people who have entered the Manchurian field. 

And in this day it behooves the people 
of ‘Nippon to take advantage of this inactivity 
on the part of the foreigners to enter into Man- 
churia and occupy it. 


As to the comparative advantages of open- 
ing up trade in Manchuria and in South 
China, Mr. Hikokichi says: 


North China is undeveloped. It is easy to 
enter this field even without capital and with a 
pair of bare arms. If one only would work 
seriously and be endowed with the virtue of 
patience, it is not impossible for him to build 
up his business. In this way the North China 
differs from the South materially. It is im- 
portant that our commercial and industrial in- 
terests should have an intelligent appreciation 
of this difference. In this work they should not 
depend altogether on the efforts of the govern- 
ment alone,—let the people themselves take this 
matter into their own hands. Make provisions 
for the furtherance of such investigations, and 
let them lay a proper and ample foundation for 
their knowledge of China. 

As regards the lines along which they 
should extend their activities in South China, 
the Japanese are told that they must be pre- 
pared, seeing that Shanghai is already occu- 
pied by Europeans or Americans, to “ open 
up a new center that will command the mar- 
kets of South China.” Attention is called to 
the fact that Japan has already established a 
steamship line on the Yang-tse. 

The merchants and industrial men of Nippon 
to-day, therefore, must work with a thorough 
determination to recover those commercial and 
industrial advantages which they have permit- 
ted to fall into the hands of the Europeans and 
Americans. If our people would estab- 
lish bases of operation at many points it would 
not be long before they would bring about the 
one thing des amely, closer and more in- 
timate relations between Nippon and China. 


Asked as to the diplomatic policy of Japan 
toward China, the Minister replies that in 
his view “ there is no such thing as diplomacy 
independent of the lines of profits and in- 
terests.” He continues: 


The time was when the territorial expansion 
or expansion of the so-called spheres of in- 
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fluence, as a question of national honor, formed 
a great problem in diplomacy. It sometimes 
went so far as to bring about a war. All this 
is a thing of the past. According to my 
judgment, the work of overcoming obstacles 
against the profitable activity of our country- 
men is one of the principal duties of our diplo- 
matists. Still it must not be forgotten that the 
diplomacy of to-day does not depend upon the 
diplomatists alone. The relation, either hostile 
or friendly, between two peoples has a vital 
bearing and influence upon the diplomacy of a 
country. For this reason our people should 
aggressively work along the line of increasing 
an intimate understanding among our neighbors. 
To-day there is a large portion of China entirely 
virgin of the efforts and enterprises of the for- 
eign merchants and men of industry. These por- 
tions of China will gradually come in touch 
with foreign activities. 


The charge that Japan has manifested a 


IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY 
SOME highly interesting deductions and 


speculations as to the evolution of bird- 
nest building are made in an article in a re- 
cent issue of the Revista de la Facultad de 
Letras y Ciancias, one of the publications of 
the University of Havana. It is the sub- 
stance of a lecture delivered before the 
university by Dr. Aristides Mestre, who 
gives many curious data in regard to 
various forms of nest-building, and also 
treats of the progressive adaptation observed 
in many cases, As an introduction to the sub- 
ject the “ Primitive Bird” (Arch@opterie 
lithographica) is described, and figured both 
in its fossil form and after a restoration. 
This strange creature, half-bird and_half- 
reptile, has teeth and a long tail, its upper 
extremities serving both for flight and pre- 
hension. ‘Two specimens have been found 
in the calcareous deposits of Solenhofen, one 
of them being in the British Museum and the 
other having been acquired by the Berlin 
Museum for the sum of $5000. We are 
here shown one of the stages in the develop- 
ment of the upper extremities from “ arms 
and hands”’ into true wings. After noting 
some of the typical and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of birds, Dr. Mestre treats briefly 
the gradual evolution of the bird’s special 
nest-building faculty. In this connection he 
says: 

We can remark a gradual development begin- 
ning with those birds which do not build any 
nests, but simply deposit their eggs in the bare 
ground; then we come to those which make 


very rudimentary preparations for the recep- 
tion of their eggs, and, finally, to those which 


tendency to monopolize the Chinese markets 
is thus disposed of: 


We have been criticised for a tendency to 
monopolize the market to the exclusion of others. 
Such a program is one-sided and disastrous. 
For those who would stand in the commercial 
world to-day it is highly essential to understand 
that they must, if they would accomplish any 
great work, carry on their several enterprises 
in perfect co-operation with those who are in 
similar lines of activity. Without this spirit of 
mutual assistance and co-operation a great eco- 
nomic development is difficult indeed. Espe- 
cially is this true when one is facing such great 
countries as Russia and China. . . . We 
must have the great aspiration of facing all the 
world in competition and at the same time must 
be broad enough in our views and conceptions 
to carry out a great work hand in hand with 
Europeans, Americans, and the Chinese. 


OF BIRD’S-NEST MAKING. 


construct nests so wonderful as to rival the 
products of the weaver’s art. In these latter 
cases the work of construction demands the 
greatest activity and perseverance, and in this 
task the beak and claws of the bird are used as 
veritable tools. . . . However, the nests are 
not only designed to provide shelter for the 
young, as birds sometimes build them for mere 
recreation and also as habitations during the 
winter season. As a proof of this.I may cite 
the “ pleasure-nest” of the Chlamydera macu- 
lata. The habits of this species have been ob- 
served by Mr. Gould in the interior of Aus- 
tralia. They frequent the brush which sur- 
rounds the plains, and construct their nests 





THE PRIMITIVE BIRD. 


(From the fossil preserved in the British Museum.) 
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ONE OF THE CURIOSITIES AMONG CUBAN BIRDS’ 
NESTS. 
(Nest of the Myarchus sagra,.which always builds 
in the trunks of old decayed trees.) 


with amazing skill, supporting the framework 
by a foundation of stones, and transporting 
from the banks of streams and water courses 
at a considerable distance the numerous orna- 
mental objects which they dispose at the en- 
trance of the nests. 

Dr. Mestre then proceeds to discuss the 
question as to whether instinct alone can ac- 
count for the nest-building faculty of birds 
or whether we must assume the existence of 
a certain rudimentary reason in these crea- 
tures. It is frequently asserted that there 
has been no change in the original types of 
nests built by the various species of birds, 
while man has shown continuous progress in 
the construction of his habitations, and this 
difference has been regarded as marking the 
distinction between the exercise of instinct 
and of reason. However, Wallace believed 
that it was not instinct that moved birds to 


build their nests, nor reason that influenced 


man to construct his dwelling, but rather cer- 
tain external causes operating both on birds 
and men,—that is to say, in each case both 
instinct and reason play a part, although in a 
different degree. The races of mankind have 
not everywhere and at all periods shown 
either the ability or the desire to modify and 
improve their habitations, as we can see in 


the cases of the desert Arabs, the aborigines 
of South America, and those of the Malay 
Archipelago. Of the birds Dr. Mestre says: 


_ There can be no doubt that birds modify and 
improve their nests, both as to form and ma- 
terial, when circumstances have arisen which 
require such a change. Among the numerous 
examples which prove an advance in the art of 
building nests we must not forget the interest- 
ing cases noted by Pouchat in the old houses 
of Rouen. Many years ago this ornithologist 
had gathered swallows’ nests (those of the 
Hirundo urbica) from the windowsills, and had 
placed them in the collection of the Natural 
History Museum at Rouen. When, after the 
lapse of forty years, he again sought for simi- 
lar nests he was astounded to find, on compar- 
ing the newly collected nests with the older 
ones, that the former showed a real change in 
their form and arrangement. These nests were 
from a new quarter of the city, and Pouchet 
noted in many of them a mixture of the old 
and new types; he then proceeded to study 
the forms described by naturalists of an earlier 
time, and found no trace of these forms in the 
nests of the present day. For Pouchat this 
new type of construction marked a distinct ad- 
vance; the new nests were later adapted to the 
needs. of the young brood, and protected them 
better from their enemies and from cold or 
inclement weather. 

In conclusion, Dr. Mestre describes two 
curious specimens of nests built by Cuban 
birds. These specimens are in the rich col- 
lection of the Museo Zoologico Cubano in 
Havana, also called the Museo Gundlach in 
honor of Dr. Johann Gundlach, a distin- 
guished German ornithologist who died in 
1896, and who had devoted many years to 
the study of Cuban birds. Of these examples 
we read: 


The Myarchus sagre was described by D’Or- 
bigny. Gundlach found its nest, in April 
and May, within a dry and hollow limb, or in 
the deep hollow of a tree-trunk; the walls of 
the cavity were lined with dry grass and roots, 
and the interior of the nest with down, horse- 
hair, vegetable fibers, and even with the cast-off 
skins of snakes. The latter were doubtless used 
to frighten away enemies. . ._. The Xanthor- 
nus hypomelas begins to build its nest in Febru- 
ary, since much time is needed for its construc- 
tion, for it is the most curious and complicated 
of those seen in Cuba. It is made, says Gund- 
lach, altogether of palm fibers, marvelously in- 
tertwined, and is attached close to the tufts of 
the palms, or under the clusters of bananas or 
mangoes. This nest is built both by the male 
and female bird; they perforate the small 
leaves of the palm, and pass threads through 
the holes so as to form a species of rope, by 
which the nest is suspended. It has been said 
of the Xanthornus hypomelas that an old bird 
and a young one build the nest together. This 
shows the existence of a kind of apprenticeship 
which constitutes an additional argument against 
the theory that blind instinct animates the birds 
in building their nests. 
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NTIL twenty-five years ago it was gen- 
erally believed that malaria and kin- 
dred fevers were contracted through inhal- 
ing miasmatic emanations from swampy 
ground, mal aria, in fact, signifying bad air. 
Then a French scientist named Laveran 
made the discovery that malarial infection 
was due to mosquitoes. Dr. Boehm sets 
forth in the I/lustrirte Zeitung, of Leipsic, 
how the infection is brought about by the 
transference of certain minute animal organ- 
isms from the body of the female mosquito, 
—by way of its salivary glands,—into the 
blood of human beings; and he also notes 
that a human being suffering from malaria 
can infect a mosquito that sucks his or her 
blood. The doctor enlarges, too, upon the 
origin and properties of quinine and its vir- 
tues as a preventive of malarial fever. 


Among the various great species spread all 
over the earth that are related to the mosquito, 
only the females are blood-suckers, the males 
subsisting on vegetable nourishment. The fe- 
male mosquito needs the blood for the develop- 
ment of her eggs, which it deposits in stagnant 
waters, where the eggs turn to larve. ‘These 
can only grow to perfect gnats with a certain 
degree of warmth and a certain stillness of the 
aqueous surface. . . . When a mosquito 
stings a human being suffering from malaria, it” 
takes into its system certain parasites existing 
in that person’s blood. In the mosquito’s stom- 
ach the parasites perform the act of pairing. 
The pregnant female parasite penetrates through 
the inner ccating of the mosquito’s stomach, and 
on the outer coating deposits a lot of tiny cells 
which produce billions of thread-like germs. 
The cells burst, the germs become free, and find 
their way to the gnat’s salivary glands. If this 
mosquito stings a second human being it infects 
that person’s blood with the said germs. They 
work into the blood-corpuscles, feed on the sub- 
stances contained therein, and grow rapidly, un- 
til they fill up almost the entire number of discs 
forming the corpuscles. During this period of 
incubation the individual stung is not afflicted 
with fever, the first attack occurring only when 
the growing parasite splits up,—without sexual 
fecundation,—into a large number of germs. 
Seen through a microscope the parasite at this 
time somewhat resembles a daisy. After the 
splitting up is actually effected the germs rush 
out into the human’s flowing blood, and with 
this event the attack of fever is connected. The 
emerged germs now penetrate into corpuscles 
still intact, where the process of growth and 
partition as already described is repeated. As 
a rule, on the third day (febris tertiana) or the 
fourth (febris quartana) after the first, the 
breaking out of the germs causes fresh attacks 
of fever, which in the absence of proper medi- 
cal treatment continue as “intermittent fever ” 


at like regular intervals for several weeks, when 
they at last cease temporarily of their own ac- 
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HOW QUININE FIGHTS THE GERMS OF MALARIA. 





cord. Entire convalescence, however, rarely en- 
sues. After greater or less periods of freedom 
from illness, relapses occur, and thus many in- 
valids go into a chronic decline, which may find- 
its fatal end under varying forms of disease. 


The value of quinine as a remedy against 
malaria, says Dr. Boehm, consists in the fact 




















THE CINCHONA CALISAYA, THE PLANT FROM 
WHICH QUININE IS PREPARED. 


that at certain stages of their development 
the parasites (plasmodia) referred to can be 
destroyed through the absorption of the 
drug into one’s blood. It is especially effi- 
cacious if administered before a predictable 
attack of the fever,—that is to say, when an 
eruption of the germs is impending. With 
persistently continued treatment by quinine 
the attacks will become infrequent, and may 
at last cease altogether. For the combatting 
of malaria adults require as much as eight to 
sixteen grains of quinine a day. Dr. Boehm 
considers the drug an indispensable curative, 
and believes in it as a preventive also, expe- 
rience in Germany’s East African colonies 
having demonstrated the latter proposition. 


To individuals still uninfected who are obliged 
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to remain in a malarial district, the regular use 
of quinine in suitable doses, if it can be continued 
for some time without deleterious effects, yields 
a measure of immunity from infection. ; 
To-day the hope is no longer unjustified that 
. by persistent employment of quinine malaria will 
“gradually decrease in pestilential regions, and 
perhaps disappear altogether. 


The world’s main supply of the bark from 
which quinine is derived,—the bark of trees 
or shrubs of the genus Cinchona,—now 
comes mainly from plantations in the Brit- 
ish and Dutch East Indies, although the 
Andes formed the original source of supply. 
There, however, says Dr. Boehm, a reckless 
system of exploitation exhausted the avail- 


able plants, that nowhere grew in such quan- 
tity. The price of quinine has enormously 
diminished since the artificial cultivation 
was begun by the British and the Dutch in 
their East Indian colonies, having descended 
from about $100 per kilogram (wholesale) 
to one-tenth of that figure. Cinchona bark, 
—the best of which is on the trunks, not the 
branches,—produces from 3 to 5 per cent. 
of the drug. The name Cinchona comes 
from that of a seventeenth century Viceroy 
of Peru, Count Cinchon, whose wife recov- 


ered from a fever through the use of this 


bark,—so, at least, says a popular tradition 
in South America. 


GARY,—PITTSBURG’S FUTURE RIVAL. 


STEREOPTICON image magnifying a 
hundredfold the problem-details facing 
every business man 





That is Gary. 

Because of its magnitude,—the world-chal- 
lenging job of creating a new city, a deep-sea 
harbor, industry’s biggest steel mill. ,—Gary has 
held -the attention of four continents since 1906; 
interest redoubled with the “ blowing in” of its 
first furnace a few days ago. 

Size, however, is its smallest quality. To the 
business man its imperative claims are its _effi- 
ciency, economy, speed. It is the shrine of the 
short cut,—a composite of the best in power, in 
production, in saving. 

It is a hundred-million-dollar lesson in the 
science of making and selling,—a demonstration 
in steel and concrete of the parts foresight, 
strategy, and exact knowledge should play in 
every business,—a public test of the principles 
you can profitably apply in your office, your 
store, however great or small. 

This is the condensed description of the 
new home of the steel industry, which Mr. 
Daniel Vincent Casey puts at the head of his 
article in the January number of System, on 
Gary, the United States Steel Corporation’s 
new town in Indiana. The steel capital 
is located on the southern lip of Lake 
Michigan; and the strategic factors which 
determined the choice of this particular site 
are thus enumerated : 

Assembling of raw materials and distribution 
of product were the vital inseparable factors. 
Where could the ore of the Superior ranges, 
the coke of the Alleghanies, anda store of lime- 


stone be laid down together at the lowest cost? 
Where the markets, existing and potential? 


Where an adequate labor supply, with sur- 
roundings making for stability and efficiency? 
Could materials, markets, and labor be brought 
to a common focus, where was land enough at 
reasonable prices to accommodate the visioned 
Square miles were wanted: The new 


mill ? 


plant was building for the century of steel; and 
experience warned that no boundaries be put 
on its expansion. 

Gary was the answer,—genius discovering it. 
Found and explored, it satisfied every re- 
quirement of the corporation’s strategists, pro- 
duction experts, and engineers. 


Twelve square miles of land was availa- 
ble, but the lake front was so cut up by the 
Calumet River and by railways that the 
builders could not find a base large enough 
for their operations. Moreover, besides the 
site of the giant mill, it was necessary to 
provide for a town which should house the 
workmen. ‘The order was given: “ Build 
the perfect plant on paper; then fit the site 
to the plant.” The site was consequently 
cleared of all obstructions; the river was 
diverted into-a new channel; the four rail- 
roads were thrown out neck and crop, “ like 
fussy children hindering industry”; and 
about 100 miles of track was moved and re- 
constructed. Still the site was too cramped. 
A string of sixteen 450-ton blast furnaces, 
set at right angles to the lake, with docks for 
the ore, and a harbor a mile long,—this was 
the plan on paper. But between the river 
and the beach the distance was insufficient, 
so the four outer furnaces “ were given sta- 
tions out in Lake Michigan.” ‘Two millions 
was spent on the work of preparation alone. 
Then the harbor had to be built. This has 
“a4 250-foot channel, a 750-foot turning 
basin inland, and berths for half a dozen 
12,000-ton ore boats. With the outer 
breakwater and ore-handling machinery it 
will cost several millions.” 

The city, as is generally known, is named 
after Judge Gary, chairman of the United 
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A PORTION OF THE GARY, IND., STEEL PLANT,— OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES. 


States Steel Corporation’s board of directors ; 
but this writer thinks Gary is a misnomer. 


It should have been christened “Economy, 
Indiana.” For economy is its genius and in- 
spiration. Location, size, arrangement, equip- 
ment, and every great and lesser detail of the 
whole huge plant serve that one master purpose, 
—saving. Saving of materials, time and labor; 
conserving of energy; elimination of wastes. 


Already $42,000,000 has been expended 
within a little more than two years, and 
$33,000,000 more will be needed for the 
construction under way; but of all these vast 
sums “no dollar has gone or will go for 
experiment. Here lies Gary’s business sig- 
nificance,—its lesson to every man who 
makes or sells for profit.” 


No device, however promising, which has not 
been tested exhaustively beyond chance of fail- 
ure, has been given place in the scheme. Gary 
takes no risks. The plant is a convention of the 
short cuts which have slashed steel costs year 
by year in the face of rising fuel, ore, and labor. 
Its furnaces, its power generators, its convey- 
ing machinery, its giant rolls, and motors, have 
all been tried out at previous installations. The 
best, the record-breaking features of all other 
mills have been assembled, magnified. 

The result evolved is the most perfect big. in- 
dustrial plant the sun shines on. For.the sun 
shines at Gary. That is the primary miracle. 
The pillar of cloud which marks other creative 
towns is lacking. Smoke spells waste; and here 
they have cut down its prodigal blackness to a 
thrifty mist which hardly dulls the blue of the sky. 


We can only glance at some of the many 
interesting features of this hive of industry. 
Intra-works transportation plays a mighty 
part here. “ The switch track. is the vital 
factor in Gary’s scheme.” One hundred and 
seventy miles of track serve the mills. Its 
blast furnaces, though not the largest in 
commission, will be unique: They rate 450 
tons. The open hearths, though not the big- 
gest in America, are of uncommon size,— 
“ fancy a kettle of blinding, bubbling metal 
sixteen by forty feet square!” The rail mill 
has no equal in the world. It is 1800 feet 
long, and will “produce 100,000 tons of 
steel rails monthly,—28,o00 more than the 
South Chicago world’s record.” _~ 


Finally, the workmen’s town has been 
constructed to attract labor, skilled and un- 
skilled 
by reason of its metropolitan comforts and con- 
veniences, its perfect sanitation, its reasonable 
rents, its low rates for water, gas, and electric 
light; its parks and schools ; opportunities to 
buy a house on terms even a pick-and-shovel 
man can compass. Five hundred houses 
will be built, for sale or rent. 

Open-hearth steel, the favored material 
for rails, can be produced more cheaply at 
Gary than anywhere else in the world, so 
that, “ given the necessary demand to justify 
expansion, Gary will surpass Pittsburg as a 
producer of steel.” 
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THE DARWIN CENTENARY AND “THE DESCENT OF 
MAN.” 


EADERS of the Review will recollect 
that in the October number was pre- 
sented a discussion of the question: ‘‘ Is Dar- 
winism Played Out?” If any further an- 
swer than that then given were required, it 
would surely be forthcoming in the prepara- 
tions now being made for the celebration of 
the centennial of the author of “ The Origin 
of Species.” Mr. William Roscoe Thayer 
(in the North American Review), comment- 
ing on the birth on the same day of “ the 
foremost Briton and the foremost Ameri- 
” 
can ” of the century,—an event unparalleled 
in all history,—suggests that 
the 12th of February, the birthday of Lincoln 
and Darwin, should be a day of interna- 
tional festival, a sort of Pan-Anglo-Saxon' re- 
union, in which the scattered members of a 
great race should come _ together to reaffirm 
their racial principles, to feel the thrill of cgm- 
mon hopes and common emotions, and to realize 
in the most convincing way that blood is thicker 
than water. 


There is a singular appropriateness in this 
suggestion, for Darwin was ever kindly dis- 
posed to the New World, and his associations 
with American scientists and American pub- 
lishers, too, were of the pleasantest. Even 
our maps bear names perpetuating the 


achievements of his notable voyage, as wit- 
ness Beagle Channel to the south of Pata- 
gonia; and numbers of his valuable scientific 
monographs were first published in Ameri- 





Vesalius, who established Harvey, who discovered 
anatomy on a scientific the circulation of the 
basis, blood. 


can journals. Darwin himself considered 
this voyage of the Beagle to have been the 
most important event in his life, and to have 
influenced his whole career, yet: the circum- 
stances under which he joined the expedi- 
tion furnish a notable illustration of “ how 
great events from trivial causes spring.” 
Darwin’s father was strongly opposed to his 
son’s desired acceptance of the offer to sail 
as naturalist on the Beagle; but an uncle 
with whom Charles was at the time staying 
offered to drive him thirty miles to Shrews- 
bury, to talk the matter over with his father, 
with the result that the latter gave his con- 
sent. ‘There was still, however, an unsus- 
pected obstacle which might have proved a 
fatal one. Darwin, writing in his auto- 
biography, says: 

Afterward, on becoming very intimate with 
Fitz-Roy [the captain of the Beagle], I heard 
that I had run a very narrow risk of being re- 
jected, on account of the shape of my nose! 
He was an ardent disciple of Lavater, and was 
convinced that he could judge of a man’s char- 
acter by-the outline of his features; and he 
doubted whether any one with my nose could 
possess sufficient energy and determination for 
the voyage. 

One cannot help speculating on the ap- 
palling loss which science would have sus- 
tained had Captain Fitz-Roy adhered to his 
first impressions. “To Darwin’s presence on 
the Beagle the world owes no fewer than 








Linneus, who system- Cuvier, who founded com- 
atized the science of parative anatomy as 
botany. we know it. 
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Charles Darwin, whose centenary occurs on Feb- 
ruary 12, the same day as that of Lincoln. 

THE TWO EMINENT BIOLOGISTS WHOSE 
thirteen separate volumes, including ‘“‘ The 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs.” 
It was during this voyage, too, that he was 
first prompted to embark on that career of 
research which was to bring him so much 
fame and make the world so greatly his 
debtor, When a student at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, he had found the lectures of the pro- 


Lamarck, the founder 
of the doctrine of 
evolution, 


Mendel, one of the pio 
neer students of the 


laws of heredity 


ELABORATED AND CONFIRMED 
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Ernst Haeckel, who on his seventy-tifth birthday, Feb- 
ruary 16, will retire from the University of Jena. 


ANNIVERSARIES ARE CELEBRATED THIS MONTH. 


fessor of geology so insufferably dull that he 
had determined ‘“ never to read a book on 
geology or in any way study the science” so 
long as he lived. But when he beheld the 
volcanic phenomena and the mighty up- 
heavals presented by the islands in the south- 
ern waters that the ship visited he became 
“filled with the ambition to write a book 


Weismann, living expo- 


Pasteur, who applied the 
germ theory of disease 
to medical practice, 


nent of the 


theory. 


evolution 


THE THEORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 
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on the geology of the district.” Later “ the 
attractions of biology proved greater than 
those of geology,” with what result is well 
known. The Beagle sailed from Plymouth 
on December 27, 1831, and finished her cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe at Falmouth, 
October 2, 1836. On the first of the fol- 
lowing July Darwin opened his first note- 
book for the “ Origin of Species,” on which 
he was to labor for the next twenty years. 
In the summer of 1908 the Linnzan Society 
of London celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the joint communication by Darwin and 
by Alfred Russel Wallace on the variation 
of species under natural selection. Darwin 
had passed away (in 1882), but Dr. Wal- 
lace was present to receive the special medal 
of the society. The veteran scientist, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who took part in the pro- 
ceedings, related, according to the London 
Times, 

how Darwin had communicated to him his great 
idea long before Dr. Wallace independently 
thought it out, and what trouble he had to pre- 
vent Darwin from incontinently abandoning all 
claim to originality. 

Dr. Wallace declared 
gular piece of good luck” gave him any 
share whatever in the discovery. He had 
had the flash of insight, thought the thing out 
in a few hours, and sent it all off to Darwin, 
all within a week. 

Darwin and Wallace, however, were not 
the first to advance the theory of natural 
selection. In the Gardener’s Chronicle for 
April 7, 1860, one Patrick Matthew had set 
torth the same principles, extracted from a 
work on ‘‘ Naval Timber and Aboriculture.” 
Concerning this, Darwin wrote: 

I freely acknowledge that Mr. Matthew has 
anticipated by many years the explanation which 
I have offered of the origin of species under the 
name of natural selection. I think that no one 
will feel surprised that neither I, nor apparent- 
ly any other naturalist, had heard of Mr. Mat- 
thew’s views, considering how briefly they are 
given, and that they appeared in the appendix to 
a work on “ Naval Timber and Arboriculture.” 

The ‘“ Origin of Species’ was published 
November, 1859, and all the copies sold the 
first day. The “ Descent of Man” saw the 
light on February 24, 1871, and 7500 copies 
of it were sold before the end of the year. 
Darwin received for it £1470 ($7350). It 
is difficult to realize the extraordinary effect 
produced by the appearance of this work. 
The Edinburgh Review described it as “ rais- 
ing on every side a storm of mingled wrath, 
wonder, and admiration.” Huxley wrote 


“that only a sin- 


thus in the Contemporary Review, 1871: 


Whatever may be thought of or said about 
Mr. Darwin’s doctrines, this much is certain, 
that in a dozen years the “Origin of Species” 
has worked as complete a revolution in_bio- 
logical science as the “Principia” did in 
astronomy. 

This improvement in the position of evo- 
lution was recognized by the author in a 
passage in the introduction to the “ Descent 
of Man.” A writer in Harper’s Magazine 
describes a visit to Darwin soon after the 
publication of the “ Descent.” He found 
the author “ much impressed with the gen- 
eral assent with which his views had been 
received.” The storm was yet to break, 
however; and the intensity of it can only 
be realized at this present date by those old 
enough to remember it. The mere sugges- 
tion that the human race was derived “ from 
a hairy quadrumanous animal belonging to 
the great anthropoid group,” and related to 
the progenitors of the orang-outang, the 
chimpanzee, and the gorilla, was sufficient 
to set practically the whole of the clerical 
element against the author; while the review- 
ers were especially severe in their comments 
on the work. Whereas the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies” has succeeded in gaining recognition 
from nearly all competent biologists, the 
“Descent of Man” to-day finds many op- 
ponents both in the ranks of the scientists 
and among laymen also. It is impossible 
even to notice here other of the important 
works of Darwin. Suffice it to say that by 
adding to the crude evolutionism of Erasmus 
Darwin, Lamarck, and’ others his own spe- 
cific idea, he supplied to it a sufficient cause 
which raised it at once from a hypothesis to 
a verifiable theory of natural selection. 
Space must be found for a word or two con- 
cerning one side of Darwin’s character,—the 
steadfastness of his friendships and his appre- 
ciation of any kindness rendered him. This 
is seen especially in his letters to Hooker, 
Lyell, and Haeckel, the last named of whom 
is, it is announced, now about to sever his 
long association with Jena. It was Haeckel 
who in 1862 and 1863 placed the Darwinian 
question for the first time publicly before 
the forum of German science; and with him 
Darwin maintained a delightful intimacy for 
nearly twenty years. There are few pub- 
lic men of the prominence of Darwin whose 
letters reveal such a gentleness of character, 
such a consideration for others, such an in- 
difference to fame for fame’s sake as do those 
written by the distinguished savant whose 
centennial the Old World and the New will 


so soon unite in celebrating. 
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SOME NEW VIEWS OF LINCOLN. 


So much has been written about the man 
and the President whose centenary 
America will celebrate on the 12th of this 
present month, his career and character have 
been so variously discussed, that it would 
seem almost impossible at this late day to 
add anything new that is true or anything 
true that is new. Yet Mr. George: L. 
Knapp, in the current number of Lippin- 
cott’s, presents some novel observations 
which might be appropriately indexed “ On 
the Mental Greatness of Lincoln.” Depre- 
cating the practice of “ticketing the great 
characters of history by a single peculiarity ” 
on the ground that “this sort of historical 
shorthand never by any chance tells the 
whole truth,” he says there are two mentz] 
tickets inscribed with Lincoln’s name. 


One is that which Sets him forth as a great, 
sad-eyed emancipator; “a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief”; an almost supernatural 
being who walked with firm but hopeless tread 
in the way marked out by a cruel destiny. The 
other ticket label¢ our war-time President as a 
droll humorist, with little intellect and less good 
taste; but with a queer, intuitive perception 
which stood him instead of both education and 
brains. 


In Mr. Knapp’s opinion, both of these 
views give but a partial and unreal estimate 
of Lincoln. He continues: 


He was the emancipator; and nature and cir- 
cumstances combined to paint his mind in som- 
ber hues. He was the humorist as well; and 
but for the friction-saving oil of his kindly wit, 
he could never have endured the strain of those 
fearful years in the Presidency. But with it 
all, and illuminating all, was a keen, incisive, 
forceful brain. I do not question Lincoln's 
moral greatness. I do not undervalue his broad 
humanity, his utter unselfishness, his elemental 
patience. But had these qualities not been 
guided by a great and oddly penetrating intel- 
lect . . . our national temple would be the 
poorer for the figure of one of its greatest 
heroes. But, while libraries have been filled 
with praises of his moral supremacy, little has 
been written and less read concerning his men- 
tal greatness. 


After showing how successfully Lincoln 
coped with the political problems of the Civil 
War, Mr. Knapp, referring to the “ custom 
to apologize for Lincoln as a war President,” 
admits that at the time of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s raid in the Shenandoah the President 
“lost his head.” But this was his one and 
only serious mistake. To quote further: 

For the rest he showed himself a master! 


The skill with which he divined the proper 
Strategy of the war was as marked as the pa- 


tience with which he tried general after gen- 
eral till he found at last the man who could do 
the work. Lincoln saw that the war was stra- 
tegically a war of conquest, to be settled only 
by sharp, offensive operations, and steady grind- 
ing pressure in which the superior weight of 
the North would be sure to tell. . . . It was 
Lincoln’s initiative that started the opening of 
the Mississippi, which cut the Confederacy in 
two. . . . These are facts which seem to me 
to mark Lincoln as a really great war Presi- 
dent; as a man who, though not a soldier, had 
a pretty fair understanding of the soldier’s 
trade. And to get that understanding in the 
moments snatched from political duties sufficient 
to wear out the average man, and with no per- 
sonal experience worth mentioning, argues an 
intellect of the highest type. 


There are three charges intimated against 
Lincoln’s mental superiority: (1) Ignorance 
of financial matters; (2) poor judgment of 
men, and (3) failure at the very first to 
unite all the Union armies under one field 
commander. Admitting that the first is 
true, Mr. Knapp “crushingly”” remarks 
that ‘if unsound views on the money ques- 
tion are proofs of mental inferiority, half 
our countrymen at any time in the last thirty 
years would be ready to consign the other 
half to an imbecile asylum.” ‘The charge of 
not knowing men, Mr. Knapp holds to be 
flatly untrue. The Republican party was 
then a new party, and Lincoln was obliged to 
select most of his political associates from 
his own party ranks. He chose the best he 
could find; and if he did not unearth some 
“dazzling military genius, to rid the land 
of its woes, there is this to be said, that there 
was none to discover.” 


We had a number of men who proved them- 
selves good generals; but we had none who 
stood out so clearly from the common run _as 
to warrant either haste or irregularity in raising 
him to the chief command. When Lin- 
coln found the right man to exercise that com- 
mand, it was conferred without delay and with- 
out reservation. Grant was found early 
and supported heartily. 

Lincoln was put to tests more severe than 
were asked of almost any other person in 
our history,—‘ tests peculiarly adapted to 
trying out his brain as well as his character; 
and he came through practically all of them 
triumphantly.” This being the case, how 
does it happen, asks Mr. Knapp, that “ his 
moral qualities have been recognized while 
his mental qualities have been all but ig-. 
nored?” 

_ Why have special providences been pressed 
into service to explain the career of this man 
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when a candid examination shows that he had 
a brain which made miracles as needless as they 
would have been impertinent? The answer is, 
I fancy, twofold. For one thing, the great pub- 
lic itself has a deal more heart than head, and 
likes to think of its heroes as similarly en- 
dowed. Lincoln’s brain was never underesti- 
mated by those who were long in close contact 
with him. Herndon, Seward, Chase, Hay, 
Schurz, Stewart,—even Stanton,—knew that be- 
hind the homely wit and kindly jest lay an in- 
tellect of sweeping range and power, and a will 
of flint. But these were not the qualities with 
which popular fancy had endowed the Eman- 
cipator; and too many of the biographies of 
Lincoln are less historical studies than attractive 
presentations of what it was thought the pub- 
lic wished to know. 


The facts of Lincoln’s early life and his 
unpretentiousness helped to foster the mis- 
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conception. He “had none of the trappings 
of greatness . . . he never posed” .. . 
and, besides, “ the poor whites of Kentucky 
constituted a sort of social Galilee, out of 
which no prophet could come.” 

While not wishing to be considered as be- 
longing to those who can see no flaws in the 
great, Mr. Knapp contends that “ not even 
yet has the world taken Lincoln’s measure.” 

When the time comes that a just biography 
cf Abraham Lincoln can be written,—and read, 
—we shall miss nothing of the human heart, 
the gentle patience, the all-embracing sympathy 
which we see to-day. But with these qualities, 
we shall see an intellect at once brilliant and 
profound; a brain that kept its own counsel be- 
cause it had looked forth with sober gaze, and 
seen that its own counsel was best. 





“RUSSIA FOR THE RUSSIANS!” 


‘THIs war cry has been heard more and 
more frequently in recent years. It 
sprang from one of the darkest epochs in 
Russian history, says the editor of the Russ- 
kaya Vyedomosti. Under its banner, in the 
’80’s and ’go’s of the last century, the rela- 
tion of the Russian Government to its alien 
subjects, as regards nationality or religion, 
was made acute, and there arose the concep- 
tion of “the true Russians,” which intro- 
duced sharp distinctions into Russian life. 


Kept in the background at the moment when 
the crash generated by it had come, it has now 
again come to the fore with still greater intru- 
siveness. To reaction it owes its existence, and 
from reaction it now draws new strength. It 
is defended in the conservative press and laid 
as a foundation for organizations to be built 
thereon, like the “Russian Imperial National 
Organization.” In its name, the government is 
advised to deprive other nationalities of their 
rights, and society urged to keep aloof from 
them, a recommendation which amounts to a 
boycott. It fills with clouds of sophistry an 
atmosphere already charged with suspicion and 
enmity. 


In defense of this cry it is claimed that 
other nations do the same. The advocates 
repeat similar formulas: “ England for Eng- 
lishmen,” and ‘America for Americans.” It 
is, however, not difficult, says the Russian 
editor already quoted, to show that the 
meaning of these mottoes is entirely different. 

England is settled by people within whose 


numbers national differentiation has long lost 
its power. Even the differences that formerly 


separated the English from the Scotch have 
been, to a great extent, smoothed over. 
motto “England for the Englishmen” 


The 
threat- 


ens no English citizen, shows no preference of 
one over the other. Its point,—when there is 
one,—is directed only against foreigners. As for 
the North American States, into their composi- 
tion enter the most widely differentiated nation- 
alities without any one claiming any dominance 
over the other as such. In law the Indians 
do not enjoy full rights, nor, practically, do the 
negroes,—but for certain reasons this fact has 
nothing to do with the motto “ America for 
Americans.” This motto refers not to Ameri- 
cans by descent, but to those who attain citizen- 
ship after the fulfilment of certain obligations. 
These or other measures may be adopted against 
the influx of foreigners, but not against those 
who have become naturalized there. One may 
or may not sympathize with the tendency of the 
American people to bar from access to their 
country indigent emigrants from Europe, China, 
or Japan, but one cannot see the similarity be- 
tween this tendency and that of our home-made 
defense of Russia against non-Russians. Under 
the name of non-Russians our 
derstand all those not belonging to the Russian 
nationality, although not only they, but even 
their great grandfathers, were born in Rus- 
sia and have always been Russian subjects. 
The one who is not admitted to a foreign coun- 
try, or-is admitted only under conditions hard 
to fulfil, cannot be regarded as an offender. An 
offense, a heavy offense, may be, on the con- 
trary, considered on the part of a government 
any attempt at limiting the rights of its sub- 
jects simply because they do not happen to be- 
long to the governing race. This truth is under- 
stood even among the partisans of national ex- 
clusion; but the offense appears to them: natural 
and inevitable, and perhaps even meritorious. 
From their point of view, a non-Russian by 
descent may be a Russian resident, but not a 
Russian citizen. And yet, in a civilized coun- 
try every inhabitant who has become a subject 
must be considered to be a citizen. With the 
obligations the subject fulfils, there must be 
closely connected the rights belonging to the 
citizen. 


“patriots” un- . 
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The life of an individual can be regarded 
complete only when he is bound to it by 
spiritual as well as by material bonds, con- 
cludes the Russian reviewer. Similar is the 
case with a government whose strength or 
weakness greatly depends upon the feelings 
cherished toward it by those living within 
its boundaries. 


There are, therefore, no worse enemies to the 
Russian Government than the narrow nation- 


ARGENTINA AND N 
A RECENT issue of the Prensa (Buenos 


Aires), the leading organ of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, contains an article on the 
proposed measures for increasing the strength 
and efficiency of the Argentine army and 
navy. It is very evident that a feeling of 
apprehension and distrust has been aroused 
by the building of the great Brazilian bat- 
tleships of the Dreadnought class, now in 
various stages of construction in the English 
dockyards. One of these ships, the Minas 
Geraes, has already been launched. ‘The 
writer of the articles urges the necessity for 
immediate action on the part of the Argen- 
tine Republic, for, while the prospects of 
that country have never been brighter, the 
danger of losing its influence and prestige in 
South America has never been greater. “The 
intentions of Argentina are then explained : 

_ We repudiate imperialism and we are instinc- 
tively moved to prevent its growth within our 
natural sphere of influence. In order to accom- 
plish this task without clamor or violence, the 
Argentine Republic requires the protection and 
guaranties afforded by an effective and stable 
military and naval force. Peace and harmony 
in South America are necessary for the develop- 
ment of our resources and to enable us to utilize 
the powerful impulse given to our civilization 
by immigration and by the influx of foreign cap- 
ital. Hence the possession of naval power is at 
least as essential as are railroads, banks, educa- 
tional institutions, etc. It would not be proper 
to attribute to Brazil any aggressive intentions ; 
but when, without any immediate and apparent 
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alists who endeavor to identify it with the sup- 
pression of every nationality except one. . . . 
Fortunately, however, for Russia, the dissemi- 
nators of intolerance hardly find favorable soil 
in it. Our masses are rather good-natured, and 
the cultured strata of our society are too much 
accessible to reason and conscience to indulge in 
low passions. The true expression of the pub- 
lic opinion of Russian society is to be sought 
rather in a Vladimir Solovyov [the great Rus- 
sian philosopher and humanitarian] than in the 
epigones of that tendency with which he vic- 
toriously wrestled. 


AVAL IMPERIALISM. 


reasons or permanent causes which could ex- 
plain such a course of action a country arms 
itself as Brazil is doing to-day, the fact must 
attract the attention of its neighbors and induce 
them to take precautionary measures in view of 
the probable ultimate effect of such a prepon- 
derant force on the international relations of the 
South American countries. 


After briefly noting some instances of the 
pressure already exerted by Brazil upon 
some of the neighboring states, the article 
concludes as follows: 


What assures the security of Argentina as- 
sures at the same time the security of the whole 
South American continent, and renders it pos- 
sible for us to play our part effectively as the 
guardian of peace and harmony in South Amer- 
ica. This mission is assigned to us both by our 
geographical position and by our resources; it is 
an honorable mission in every respect, and one 
we neither can nor should decline. In the same 
degree in which Brazil grows as a military 
power, under the inspiration of its political lead- 
ers, South American opinion will become more 
and more distrustful of that country’s policy. 
Brazil will lose the sympathies of its neighbors, 
for oppression is always antipathetic; he who 
submits is never a friend. ‘The attitude to be 
observed by the Argentine Republic is prescribed 
by the character of the events which have pro- 
duced the present diplomatic situation; by arm- 
ing itself for self-preservation it will become a 
force for the preservation of international har- 
mony in South America, clearing the horizon, 
banishing suspicions, allaying fears, and, finally, 
satisfying the supreme aspirations of a_ half 
dozen neighboring and friendly states for con- 
cord, peace, and cloudless days without end. 
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AN INCOME 
"TAXES to most of us suggest paying out, 

—one of the two proverbial and die 
agreeable necessities. So there is poetic 
justice in the thought that last year some 
$112,000,000 income from taxes was re- 
ceived by the holders of the $2,800,000,000- 
odd municipal bonds,—bonds of towns, 
cities, townships, villages, school districts, 
and other community organizations through- 
out the United States. 

Coming from small to great, it is even 
more pleasant to know that any reader of 
this article can get this safest form of bond 
in amounts from $10 up, to pay from 4 to 
5 per cent., and even more when a special 
variety. 

THE FIRST CLASS OF SAFETY. 


Why a municipal comes first in safety is 
told by Arthur M. Harris, a dealer of wide 
acquaintance in municipal bonds, in Trust 
Companies Magazine: because taxes are a 
lien ahead of all others. 


You may hold a mortgage upon a piece of 
real estate; in order to convey it and give clear 
title it is absolutely essential that the taxes due 
thereon be first paid. A railroad may own in 
a given county many miles of track, freight 
houses, etc., etc.; the road must provide funds 
for the payment of its taxes in that county be- 
fore providing funds for the payment of interest 
on its first mortgage bonds. Then, again, all 
property within the limits of the municipality 
is liable for the payment of the tax. Still fur- 
ther, in many cases municipal securities are 
exempt from all taxes. In New York State no 
municipal bonds are taxable except those is- 
sued by school districts, and it is probable that 
the intention of the law was to include school 
districts, but because of an oversight they are 
not so exempt. 

The practical point for the bond-buyer is 
to make sure that his bankers are specialists. 
Obviously a house that has handled hun- 
dreds of issues of municipals knows lots more 
about the red tape of bonding a community 
than the officials of the town, who may be 
just elected. Or it may be the town’s first 
issue of the sort or of any sort. 

The municipal officials may have overlooked 
some provision of the law such as advertising 
the required number of days for bids, or fail- 


ure to give a sufficient notice to the voters as 
required by law; or possibly the new issue 


FROM TAXES. 


would bring the debt above the constitutional 
limit of debt. Here is where the value of an 
expert’s opinion comes in. 

Thus safeguarded at every important point 
and backed by the kind of “ earnings” that 
must be paid, though factories shut down 
and trains stop running, a municipal bond is 
very properly treated as the ground work of 
a permanent investment. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


In the United States, the municipal bonds 
take the place of the Government rentes or 
loan in which the thrifty Frenchman puts 
his savings. Success points out the reason: 
that Government bonds are in such demand 
by national banks as to carry a high premium 
and give the investor too low a yield. “ At 
one time investors held $2,000,000,000 
worth of these bonds. ‘To-day they hold 
less than $300,000,000.” 

Some of the most desirable bonds for general 
investment purposes are those of smaller places. 
A man who seeks steady, safe, and profitable 
employment for his money may find it in a vil- 
lage bond. There are many reasons for this. 
The most important, perhaps, is that the au- 
thorities of villages and towns are usually very 
careful about incurring debts for the com- 
munity. There are no fat contracts to be given 
out to favored contractors (a large drain on 
the revenue of some large cities), and the gen- 
eral character of the selectmen or aldermen is 
ordinarily higher than in big cities. The officials 
of a small town often feel a personal moral re- 
sponsibility in the safeguarding of the bonded 
obligations of the place. Some bonds of towns 
and villages pay as high as’5 or 6 per cent. Since 
it is to the great advantage of a community to 
meet its fixed charges, these bonds, when bought 
at a fair price, make a very excellent investment. 

Those who want information as to the 
bankers who handle different kinds of munic- 
ipals can get it from experienced investors, 
or from a magazine like the REviEW oF RE- 
views, which maintains a special financial 
department. And here the warning must be 
repeated,—that we are in a financial move- 
ment wherein the small investor above all 
others should be careful to ask for the first 
security on his interest and principal. This 
means something more than the hopes and 
fears that surround the average speculative 
stock. Hopes are never as sure as taxes. 
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FROM A PROFESSIONAL BOND APPRAISER. 


W HEN the vice-president of a big New 

York trust company tells how he 
judges the value of railroad bonds, it is a 
good time for the investor to listen. The 
lecture given by Mr. George Garr Henry 
before the New York Y. M. C. A. West 
Side Branch is reprinted in the Ticker Mag- 
azine for last month. 

No mystery is involved, says Mr. Henry. 
“Any man of experience in the business 
world can easily determine the degree of se- 
curity which attaches to any particular rail- 
road bond, provided he has two documents; 
viz., the mortgage and the trust deed which 
describes the property covered by the mort- 
gage, and the last annual report which gives 
the financial condition of the property.” 

The mortgage is to show whether your 
principal is secure; the report of earnings to 
show whether your income is secure. 

Security of principal follows three factors: 
(1) The dollars of bonds per mile of road 
as compared with the amount some one 
would have to spend to build a competing 
road; (2) the dollars of bonds whose claim 
comes before your claim, and (3) the dollars 
of bonds whose claim comes after yours. 

The first point is thus illustrated by Mr. 
Henry, in a manner to show how closely 
finance is linked with common-sense : 


Say a road is down South somewhere,—take 
the road that runs from Birmingham to Atlanta. 
You ask, “ How much did the road cost?” The 
answer is, it is bonded for $25,000 per mile. 

You say, “I do not want any of these bonds; 
the Atlantic Coast Line, which is a very profit- 
able property, is only bonded for $20,000 per 
mile. If they build a road at $20,000 per mile, I 


ABOUT 


THE NEWS 


HEY say Mr. Harriman never laughs. 
If anything does upset his savage con- 
centration it ought to be the wordy wars en- 
gaged in by the newspaper writing and read- 
ing public whenever the name of the slight, 
stooping, hard-working president of the 
Union Pacific is prominently mentioned. 
Many investors do not wish to question 
the personal conduct of Mr. Harriman, or of 
any one else, but still feel concerned. Shall 
they sell their Union Pacific stock? They 
don’t want personalities, they want facts; 
but find it hard to get them. 
No wonder. Last month the press fairly 


do not believe I want the other bonds. I would 


rather have the Atlantic Coast Line’s.” 

Another anecdote shows the workings of 
the second and third factors: 

I was talking with a very successful bond 
buyer of one of the large insurance companies a 
while ago about the International & Great 
Northern Railroad, which went into the hands 
of a receiver. 

I said, “ Mr. So-and-So, haven’t you some of 
those bonds?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Losing any sleep over it?” 

“No, not a bit,” he answered. 

“Why, how is that? I thought you had the 
Thirds.” 

“ No,” he said, “I have the Seconds:” 

He was not losing sleep because the third- 
mortgage bondholders, in order to protect their 
interests, would have to “buy him in.” He 
would get par for his bonds. It makes a great 
difference to bondholders whether there is any- 
body else behind them in a foreclosure. 

When it comes to earnings, a lot of com- 
parisons with other roads are needed. The 
important point is ze¢ income,—what is actu- 
ally available to pay interest after the em- 
ployees’ wages and the bills for rails, ties, 
engines, and so forth have been paid. But if 
the road has not been patched and repaired 
sufficiently, the net earnings can be made to 
look larger than they ought, because that 
““ maintenance ” must be paid for some day. 

A little scrutiny here will pay, because the 
net income, says Mr. Henry, “is what you 
have to consider. The average road is earn- 
ing a little more than twice its interest 
charges. ‘To put a bond in the first invest- 
ment class it should earn anywhere from two 
to three times its interest charge.” 


UNION PACIFIC. 


J On the 16th 
it was announced that $154,583,500 of dif- 
ferent railroad stocks were held in Mr. Har- 
riman’s name. ‘The meaning of this is per- 
fectly plain to the youthful financial re- 
porter who has just “seen Harriman,’ who 
writes under the impact of the mighty imag- 
ination that directs steel tracks by the thou- 
sand miles, dollars by the hundred millions. 
Clearly, the news merely hints at the genius 
of “our great constructionist ” as a railroad 
general and a trustee for other people’s 
money. , 

But on another page of the same news- 


hummed with “ U. P.” news. 
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paper one could read testimony from the 
Government’s suit to split Mr. Harriman’s 
vast structure at its very keystone,—the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific merger,—as 
in restraint of trade. Hence, something far 
different is “ perfectly plain” to many se- 
rious and honest editorial writers and read- 
ers. And no one can doubt the sympathy 
on this point among those who travel and 
ship over the 24,637 miles of railroads di- 
rectly managed under Mr. Harriman, and 
the 59,708 miles more dominated or largely 
influenced by him. No matter how good its 
service, a railroad is apt to fall under sus- 
picion if its rates are fairly high. 

To swing back to the other side: the two 
groups of railroads have 44,103 and 96,222 
stockholders, respectively. Most of these 
more or less immediate partners of Mr. Har- 
riman have been getting their dividend checks 
right along, and at rates above the average. 
They resent and ridicule the attacks made 
by editors of sensational papers. 

But the latter, after all, are human and 
want to keep their jobs. They will hardly 
miss such a chance to dangle spooks like 
“blind pools,” “stock gambling machines,” 
“ gigantic engines of speculation ” before the 
startled reader’s eye. So few public men 
can be called ‘‘ freebooter,”’ ‘‘ spider,’ and 
even “ incubus ” who, like Harriman, will 
not answer back! 

On the other hand, technical and respon- 
sible journals do not go far enough. For 
instance, the first Railroad Age Gazette of 
last month analyzes and admires the U. P.’s 
magnificent earnings as a railroad. But it 
feels the wisdom and righteousness of its 
grip on other railroad companies to be a 
question outside the field of the practical rail- 
way man. 

This second problem is indeed discussed, 
both pro and con, by the London Statist and 
Economist. But they make no comment at 
all on a third point, not to be ignored, that 
although Mr. Harriman’s companies show 
results satisfactory to their stockholders, the 
United States Government objects to some 
of their methods. 

Can we not briefly get at the facts of rec- 
ord on these three questions, from original 
and coldblooded sources? 


(1) HARRIMAN AS A RAILROAD MAN. 


The easiest thing Harriman admirers do 
is to point to the contrast between these dif- 
ferent years’ earnings from operation of the 


Union Pacific Railroad: 
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. Miles Operating 
Wiseal year. operated revenue. 
RARE $33,281,125 
Ses a ees ee 5,781 76,039,225 


The figures tell the story. An increase of 
less than g per cent. in mileage, but more 
than 128 per cent. in earnings! (And these 
earnings are independent of some $16,000,- 
ooo additional received in 1908 from “ in- 
vestments.’’) 

To Mr. Harriman is conceded the plan 
and the achievement. His ideas were in- 
tensive. The Union Pacific has been made 
a through railroad. He concentrated on his 
main lines. In those eleven years he spent 
more than $123,000,000 in straightening and 
leveling the road, double-tracking it, buying 
it the finest engines and cars and other equip- 
ment, ballasting it, and making it the show 
road west of the Mississippi, and perhaps 
east, too. 

Meanwhile he ran it up to concert pitch. 
He could put his finger on big men or little 
things. One day he might be discovering 
a genius like Julius Kruttschnitt to handle 
his traffic, or another like J. C. Stubbs to get 
it, and the next day he might be noticing 
the smallness of the water tank pipe which 
a Union Pacific fireman was adjusting on to 
his locomotive tank,—while the train waited. 
Mr. Harriman was not satisfied with the ex- 
cuse that “all the pipes on the line were 
just that size.” He ordered them enlarged. 
Several minutes were saved whenever a loco- 
motive took water. The cash difference to 
the U. P. during the next year figured up 
to something like $300,000. 


(2) MORE FROM INVESTMENTS THAN FROM 
OPERATION. 


Yet Mr. Harriman’s conduct in railroad- 
ing tells only half the Story to the stock- 
holder. The situation is unique. 

Suppose the reader owned last year one 
share of Union Pacific stock. He got $10 
in dividends. This seemed conservative, 
since he could cipher that his share of the 
profits of the company was $16.23. 

Now less than $8.04 of this’ was from 
transportation operation. The more than 
$8.19 balance was from “ other income,’— 
mostly from the dividends of shares owned 
by the Union Pacific in the profits of com- 
panies not operated by itself. 

In other words: Mr. Harriman’s wisdom 
as head of an investment concern would seem 
even more important to the purchaser of 
Union Pacific stock than Mr. Harriman’s 
efficiency as a railroad man. 
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Why is this enormous amount of stock 
held? Answers are as many and various 
as on the problem of a protective tariff. No 
use to discuss them without getting two pic- 
tures in mind, eleven years apart. 

About 1898, the Union Pacific Railroad 
was a wretched fragment of 1800 bankrupt 
miles. It stretched from Omaha to Ogden, 
—the former on the Missouri River, the lat- 
ter by the shores of Salt Lake. 

Now it was not to work up small local 
business between these interior points, 
through a raw country, that the Kuhn-Loeb 
syndicate had raised $81,500,000 cash to pay 
off the United States Government and the 
other mortgagees of the scandal-stricken line. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 


No,—what the U. P. needed was through 
business. And in this respect it lay between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

The latter could be reached from Ogden 
only over the Southern Pacific, the weapon 
of the rich “ Huntington crowd.” ‘The part 
of the devil was played at Omaha by a group 
of the old guard of American railroads,—the 
Missouri Pacific, Northwestern, St. Paul, 
Burlington, and the Rock Island,—all 
so powerful as to have fought their way 
through the ’93 depression. 

Hemmed in, the Union Pacific would take 
through traffic on other roads’ terms, or do 
without. If the Southern Pacific did not 
like its rates eastward, it could route the 
freight itself through New Orleans. ‘The 
St. Paul or the Northwestern could hand 
westbound freight over to the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul. 

Even after the syndicate had made its first 
reach,—buying lines that ran to Kansas City 
on the southeast and Portland to the north- 
west,—things were not much better. The 
“devil”? was again personified at Kansas 
City by the Atchison, Alton, Great West- 
ern, and Wabash. And here again, it was 
the Southern Pacific which met the U. P. 
at Portland,—the ‘‘ deep sea,”—and which 
held the line to San Francisco, the Pacific 
port of greatest consequence. 

Into the foreground of this scene entered 
about 1899 Mr. Harriman, whose member- 
ship in the U. P. crowd had up to then been 
inconspicuous. © Then the fighting began. 
We must pass by several of the biggest rail- 
toad deals and wars in history. In each case 
the spoils of battle were the stock certificates 
of some other road,—the kind that carried 
the votes. 
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As a result, we have the second picture, 
lightly sketched by the following exhibit from 
the Union Pacific’s latest report. It is en- 
titled “ Investment Stocks Owned ”’: 


Description. : Shares held. 
Atchison, preferted..... ccc kcc sce tiscccceace 100,000 
Baltimore & Ohio, common...............-. 323,342 
Baltimore & Ohio, preferred............... 72,064 
Chicago & Alton, preferred..............6. 1a 
Chicago & Northw estern, common.......... : 


2,150 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, common (old) t 3/400 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, common (new, 

65 per cent. iG) ai ee aOR CE: 32,725 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, preferre 

(new, 65 per cent, paid)................ 18,450 
Great Northern, preferred................. 35,786 
Great Northern ore certificates............ 77,164 
[llinois Central, common...............2.6. 201,251 
New York Central, common............... 142,857 
Northern Pacifie, common (old)........... 1,128 
Northern P acilic, ecmmon (new, 6214 pet 

COND NE oo cas Cts end ho ood secede wens 18,016 
Northern Securities stubs..............065 7.249 
Railroad Securities, common..............- 34,829 
Railroad Securities, preferred.............. 19,359 
Southern Pacific, common..........000.005 900,000 
Southern Pacific, preferred..............008 342,000 


»f writing these stocks 


And that 


At the present time « 
are worth about $300,000,000. 
isn’t all the story. 

Look at the first item,—100,000 shares of 
Atchison. Consider it together with the fact 
that U. P. bankers and directors are on rec- 
ord as owning 300,000 shares more,—a total 
cf 17 per cent. of the voting stock of the 
Atchison Railway. When this road ex- 
changes traffic with others at Kansas City, 
let us say, will it escape the fact that more 
than one-sixth of its common stock is owned 
by one particular railway,—the Union 
Pacific? From testimony now coming out 
in the Government’s suit it would seem safe 
to answer No. 

Something similar could be said for many 
other items on the list. 

Then consider that the Northwestern is 
practically the western end of the New York 
Central; that the B. & O. controls the Read- 
ing and through it the Central of New Jer- 
sey; and that the Georgia Central is owned 
outright by E. H. Harriman. 

Is it not plain that one can trace the course 
of a freight car under Mr. Harriman's con- 
trol, command, or influence all the way from 
Portland or San Francisco or Chicago or 
New Orleans to New York or Philadelphia 
or Baltimore or Savannah,—and back again? 





ARE THE INVESTMENTS AN UNMIXED BLESS- 
ING? 


The bitterest opponents of the U. P.’s 
“investments” grant their trafic advan- 
tages. Some even find points of wisdom 
financially. Though objecting strongly to 
the stockholdings on other grounds, the 
“vening Post does believe that “an annual 
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income of $16,765,000 would prove an 
anchor to the windward for any railroad 
during a stringency in the money market. 
By far the strongest point, however, is the 
independence obtained by the ownership of 
$316,725,740 free assets in bonds and stocks, 
a large part of which is made up of what is 
called high-grade stock market collateral.” 

Some critics, however, ask why the Union 
Pacific sold a whole lot of bonds,—$g7,000,- 
000,—during the year ending June 30, 1908, 
when hundreds of millions of its money were 
held in stocks quoted at much less than they 
had cost it. 

A reply made by the “ail Sireet Journal 
shows that ue Union Pacific at least did bet- 
ter than most other railroad comps ties could 
have done during August, 1907, in borrow- 
ing money at only 4.6 per cent. 

Then comes the “ final analysis,” favored 
by supporters of Casar, Napoleon, and Har- 
riman,—that the plan succeeds,—that this 
railway-investment company made more 
money during the depression than many roads 
managed in the old-fashioned way. ‘The 
trouble with such reasoning is that it covers 
the past more than the future of the Union 
Pacific. 

Thus the London Economist: “It is at 
present the most successful mixture in the 
world of transport and stock-dealing. But 
its success depends on the personality of one 
man, and not without reason are its securi- 
ties ranked among the most speculative in 
the American market.” 

The usual criticism seems to lie in the 
feeling that Mr. Harriman has gone too far, 
—that a railroad ought to stick to its knit- 
ting,—that this $300,000,000 investment 
ought to go back into more machinery of 
transportation, directly or indirectly. 

“The function of a railroad corporation 
should be confined to the furnishing of trans- 
portation,” declared an Interstate Commerce 
Commission report. A couple of years ago 
there were about 50,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory in the State of Oregon alone, sur- 
rounded by Harriman lines, undeveloped,— 
“while the funds of those companies which 
could be used for that purpose,” the Com- 
merce Commission complained, “ were being 


invested in stocks like the New York Cen- 
tral and other lines having only a remote 
relation to the territory in which the Union 
Pacific System is located.” 

Maybe this is only poetic justice, and may- 
be it is founded on permanent business prin- 
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ciples,—that the money received from rail- 
road earnings should go back to help the 
growth of the sections that supplied those 
earnings. 


(3) STOCK PROFITS AND PUBLIC POLICY. 


Whether or no the “ investments” con- 
tinue as profitable as the operations, their 
plan may change perforce. 

A year ago a suit in equity was filed by 
the United States Government at Salt Lake 
City, alleging that the Union Pacific by the 
purchase of the Southern Pacific and the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake, oth- 
erwise known as the Clark road, as well as 
by stockholdings in the Atchison, Northern 
Pacific, and Great Northern, had stifled com- 
petition in transcontinental business and cre- 
ated a monopoly in violation of the Sherman 
law. 

Some of the testimony in this case was 
first hand and important. Witnesses like 
E. T. Jeffery, president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande; Stuyvesant Fish, former president 
of the Illinois Central; Edward P. Ripley, 
president of the Atchison, bore witness that 
there was less competition or no competition 
between the “ Union ” and the ‘“‘ Southern ” 
at certain points west of the Mississippi. 

The Southern Pacific stock now held by 
the U. P. is worth some $150,000,000. This 
belongs to the U. P. stockholders. If the 
Government wins, will they lose? The 
Wall Street Journal thinks not, on the basis 
of precedent: 


To take the most pessimistic view of this liti- 
gation, Mr. Hill and his stockholders in the 
Northern Securities case merely swapped the 
black certificates of the Northern Securities for 
the red and green of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, and the“ control remained in 
statu quo. 

If forced, the Union Pacific could do some- 
what likewise; or, better still, the stockholders 
of the Union Pacific could vote to distribute the 
stock among themselves, a feasible plan, and 
simultaneously vote to transfer it to Mr. Harri- 
man and two or three other trustees, the latter 
to give the stockholders certificates of bene- 
ficial interest in the stock. Here, too, control 
would remain in statu quo. 


Only lawyers and history can answer the 
question whether Mr. Harriman is great and 
good, or merely great. That he makes 
money for his tens of thousands: of stock- 
holding partners, and that he or his succes- 
sors may reasonably be expected to continue 
the same scale of profits, may be the conclu- 
sion of the unsentimental investigator. 
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OF how many Americans can it be said that 
more than a thousand books and pam- 

phlets have been written and printed con- 
cerning them? As recipients of an honor so un- 
usual one hesitates to name any save Washing- 
ton; yet it is a fact that three years ago Judge 
Daniel Fish, of Minneapolis, published a_bib- 
liography of Abraham Lincoln containing I100 
titles,—an accumulation of less than half a cen- 
tury, with many publications in foreign lan- 
guages still unnoticed. Moreover, the Lincoln 
literature is growing lustily. Even in the three 
years’ interval since this bibliography appeared 
important contributions have been made to our 
knowledge of Lincoln as a man and as Presi- 
dent. No other American biographies have the 
vitality of the numerous popular “lives” of the 
Illinois rail-splitter. Of the genuine and wide- 
spread demand for these books there is ample 
evidence. Those who help to direct the reading 
of our youth testify to the interest manifested 
by the children of foreign-born parents in the 
story of our first martyr President. The career 
of this humble yet mighty man of the people 
has been and is now an inspiration, we are told, 
to many a Russian or Italian boy of New York’s 
East Side. The boys and girls af foreign pa- 
rentage seem to find as much to love and revere 
in Lincoln’s character as do the youth of native 
stock. 


WRITINGS BY LINCOLN’S CONTEMPORARIES. 


It must be remembered that all this writing 
about Lincoln virtually began in 1860, and has 
been in progress ever since. In the summer of 
that year a certain young newspaper man of 
Ohio,—William Dean Howells by name,—wrote 
a campaign life of the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. This was the earliest Lincoln 
biography to have a general circulation. It has 
long been out of print. 

The first important life of the President to be 
published after the assassination was Dr. J. G. 
Holland’s, and this was followed by a long series 
of personal recollections by Lincoln’s contem- 
poraries. These memories of “men who knew 
Lincoln” are still coming from the press. Two 
books of this kind by Frank B. Carpenter, the 
artist who painted ‘ ‘The Emancipation Procla- 
mation,” appearing within a few years after the 
President’s death, have vitally influenced the 
conception of Lincoln’s character held by two 
generations of Americans. “Six Months at the 
White House” described the President’s daily 
life as Mr. Carpenter knew it, in 1864. “The 
Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln” was an inti- 
mate character study such as few men of the 
time, even among those brought into close 
official relations with Mr. Lincoln, were quali- 
fied to make. Both books were widely read 
and many men and women of to-day can refer 
their first attempts to idealize the man Lincoln 
to the word-pictures so skillfully drawn by Mr. 
Carpenter, who was a writer as well as a painter. 

In the year after Lincoln’s death appeared the 
“ Life.” by his friend. the Hon. Isaac N. Ar- 
nold, of Chicago, to be followed after a con- 


OLD AND NEW LINCOLN LITERATURE. 





siderable interval by “The True Story of a 
Great Life,” in which William H. Herndon, 
Lincoln’s law partner, related the facts of Lin- 
coln’s early life as he understood them. Ward 
H. Lamon’s “ Life” was another popular book 
of reminiscent interest which appeared shortly 
after the death of its subject. 


THE NICOLAY AND HAY HISTORY. 


In this brief survey we must pass over a 
great number of contributions to Lincoln lit- 
erature, some of them more or less ephemeral, 
but each in its own way helping to give form 
to the younger generation’s conception of the 
man. The one truly monumental work in this 
field, if so hackneyed a term is permissible, is 
the great ten-volume history written by Mr. 
Lincoln’s private secretaries, Messrs. John G 
Nicolay and John Hay. This work was first 
published as a serial feature in the Century Mag- 
azine, beginning in November, 1886. The au- 
thors had been engaged upon it for more than 
twenty years. From the year 1860, before Mr. 
Lincoln was inaugurated as President, until his 
death in 1865, either Mr. Hay or Mr. Nicolay, 
and generally both, were on duty at his side 
every day. We believe it is not generally 
known that during all those years they cher; 
ished the idea of writing a history, and that Mr. 
Lincoln himself, who was aware of this inten- 
tion, encouraged and assisted them in their 
work. He gave them precious manuscripts, and 
upon his death all of his papers were unre- 
servedly turned over to them by the Lincoln 
family. The publication of the Lincoln history 
in the Century followed that magazine’s famous 
war papers, and brought at once many thousands 
of new subscribers. The sum paid Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay for the serial rights of the 
history in the magazine was $50,000, an un- 
precedented amount. 

The title of the work is “ Abraham Lincoln: 
a History,” and it is really a history of the times 
in which Lincoln lived, including especially a 
detailed record of the Civil War based upon 
official documents. After the completion of the 
serial publication in the magazine the work was 
brought out in book form, and for twenty years 
it has had a constant sale. A few years ago, and 
just before his death, Mr. Nicolay prepared a 
single-volume life of Lincoln, condensed from 
the great ten-volume work, and two years ago 
Miss Helen Nicolay, Mr. Nicolay's daughter, 
using the original work as a basis, prepared a 
“Boy’s Life of Lincoln,” which was published 
first as a serial in St. Nicholas. 


PRESERVING THE HUMAN PORTRAIT. 


Another important magazine enterprise which 
resulted in revivifying interest’ in Lincoln’s 
career throughout the country was Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell’s life of Lincoln, originally published 
in McClure’s Magazine about a decade after 
the Century undertaking. Miss Tarbell made it 
her business to seek out the men who had 
known Lincoln and were still living in the ’90’s 
and to get from them their own homely and 
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often not entirely consistent accounts of what 
Lincoln said and did in their daily companion- 
ship with him. In this way Miss Tarbell made a 
book of surpassing human interest, and undoubt- 
edly preserved much valuable material that 
might otherwise have been lost. The work was 
published in four volumes and has had a con- 
tinuous sale. 
A FEW OF,.THE NEWER PUBLICATIONS. 


Among more recent publications of a perma- 
nent value are “ Lincoln’s Complete Works,” 
edited by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, with a gen- 
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and old alike. Mr. Rothschild’s work is a bit 
of character analysis well fitted to gain and hold 
the attention of the discriminating reader. 

A unique souvenir of the anniversary is the 
Lincoln medal, by Jules Edouard Roiné, with an 
accompanying volume of papers apropos of the 
centenary (Putnams). The copies of the medal, 
which is described as the most beautiful repre- 
sentation of Lincoln’s features ever made, were 
struck under the instructions of Mr. Robert 
Hewitt, the collector of Lincoln medals, who is 
the owner of the copyright. 

The publishers have just brought out a new 


THE ROINE MEDAL OF LINCOLN. 


(A copy of this medal, either in bronze or in silver, accompanies each copy of the volume entitled ** The 
Lincoln Centennial Medal.”’) 


eral introduction by Richard Watson Gilder and 
special articles by other eminent pet —_ now 
published in twelve volumes by the Tandy- 
Thomas Company, of New York, and “ The Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates of 1858,” edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Edwin Erle Sparks 
(Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield). 

The Century Compz my has brought out Mr, 
Frederick Trevor Hill’s “ Lincoln the Lawyer,” 
an extremely interesting study and estimate of 
L incoln’s unusual professional abilities, and 

“Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,” an account 
by D. H. Bates of the President’s visits to the 
War Department telegraphers, where he fre- 
quently received news of battles and other mili- 
tary movements. 

Within the past few months several volumes 
have been published with special reference to 
the approaching centenary of Lincoln’s birth. 

Notable among these are a second edition of 
Mr. Alonzo Rothschild’s “Lincoln: Master 
of Men” and Mr. James Morgan’s “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man” (Mac- 
millan). The latter is a_ straightforward, 
clearly expressed statement of the known facts 
of Lincoln’s career, with little attempt at infer- 
ence, but characterized by a directness and sim- 
plicity that make a convincing appeal to young 


edition of the late Allen Thorndyke Rice’s 
“Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln by Dis- 
tinguished Men of His Time” (Harpers). Like 
the several volumes of personal recollections 
which we have already noted, these papers 
by many of Lincoln’s distinguished contem- 
— have, of course, a distinct interest and 
value. 

In a book devoted to “ The Death of Lincoln ” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), Miss*Clara Laughlin 
has attempted a complete history of the tragedy 
and the events immedately preceding and fol- 
lowing it. 

Among the smaller publications of the anni- 
versary season are: “ The Boyhood of Lincoln,” 
by Eleanor Atkinson (McClure); “ The Toy- 
shop: a Romantic Story of Lincoln the Man,” 
by Margarita S. Gerry (Harpers) ; “Lincoln 
and the Sleeping Sentinel,” a true story told by 
L. E. Chittenden (Harpers) ; “The Autobiog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln” (New York: The 
Tandy-Thomas Company); “ Lincoln’s Use of 
the Bible,” by S. Travena Jackson (New York: 
Eaton and Mains) ; “ The Wisdom of Abraham 
Lincoln” (New York: A. Wessels Company) ; 
and “The Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys 
and Girls,’ by Charles W. Moores (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company). 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN 


HISTORY, EXPLORATION, DESCRIPTION. 
The Evolution of Modern Germany. By W. 
Harbutt Dawson. Scribners. 503 pp. $4. 


The transformation which has come over 
modern Germany has been essentially economic 
and in the direction of triumphs in material 
fields. The dominant note of German life to- 
day is not that of forty or even thirty years 
ago. Just how this change has come about, and 
how the great industrial, commercial world- 
state of the present has evolved from the for- 
mer rather heterogeneous collection of states 
whose peoples were constantly ridiculed as 
visionary idealists, is set forth in a judicial, 
scholarly way by Mr. Dawson in these 500 
pages of close text. For twenty years this au- 
thor has been writing books and magazine ar- 
ticles on German development, and the list in- 
cludes (to name the better-known ones): 
“Germany and the Germans,” ‘“ The German 
Workman,” “ German Socialism and Ferdinand 
Lassalle,” “ Prince Bismarck and State Social- 
ism.” The present volume, says Mr. Dawson 
in his introduction, is not intended to be “ either 
a glorification or a disparagement of Germany 
from the standpoint of industry and labor.” It 
seeks to show the Germans “as a trading na- 
tion just as they are; to describe their efforts, 
energies, successes; to tell readers of English 
speech what they ought to know, and must 
know, if they would understand how it is that 
Germany has gone ahead so rapidly during re- 
cent years, not, however, by way of discourag- 
ing but of reassuring them.” 


The Two Hague Conferences. By William I. 
Hull. Ginn & Co. 516 pp. $1.50. 
Professor Hull’s book answers the questions, 

What topics did the two Hague Conferences 

discuss? and What conclusions did they reach? 

Much of the material contained in this volume 

has heretofore been inaccessible, particularly to 

English and American readers. The proceed- 

ings of the last conference had been printed 

daily in the French language, but had never 
been published in a single volume. So far as 
the first Hague Conference is concerned, the 
best report in English is the little volume en- 
titled “ The Peace Conference at The Hague,” 
by the late F. W. Holls, a member of the Amer- 
ican delegation. 


A History of the United States, Vol. II. By 
Edward Channing. Macmillan. 614 pp., with 
maps. $2.50. 

The century of colonial history covered by 
Professor. Channing’s second volume,—1660- 
1760,—has never been attractive to the histo- 
rian. There has been, in fact, a notable lack 
of scholarly historical ‘treatment of this period. 
It can no longer be said, however, that the pe- 
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riod has been neglected, since Professor Chan- 
ning has explored it with all the zest and thor- 
oughness that have characterized his work in 
other periods of our history. The footnote 
references are so abundant that even when the 
reader is tempted to differ with Professor 
Channing in certain of his conclusions he can- 
not complain that the evidence is withheld. 


The North American Indian. Twenty volumes. 
Written, illustrated, and published by Edward 
S. Curtis. Edited by Frederick Webb Hodge, 
with a foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Field research conducted under the patronage 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. Vol. I., 161 pp., 79 
photogravure plates; Vol. IL., 142 pp., 75 pho- 
togravure plates. $3000 per set. 


This great enterprise is in a class by itself. 
It cannot be compared with any publishing ven- 
ture in the annals of American book-making, 
or indeed in those of any other nation. Mr. 
Curtis has set out to picture and describe the 
remaining tribes of American red men with an 
accuracy and fidelity to detail never before at- 
tained in the countless volumes about the In- 
dian that have been written and printed since 
the days of Captain John Smith. Mr. Curtis 
began his studies with the camera some ten 
years ago. Had he put off the task even for a 
few years he would have been too late to record 
many of the tribal customs and religious ob- 
servances that form the subjects of some of 
the most interesting photographs that he has 
secured. So rapidly are the remaining West- 
ern tribes putting aside their native customs 
and modes of life that even before the publica- 
tion of this remarkable series can be brought to 
completion many of the scenes depicted therein 
will have become virtually obsolete. Mr. Cur- 
tis is rendering indeed a great service to the 
American people and to the science of anthro- 
pology. Not only are his photographs superior 
to any previous attempt to picture Indian life, 
but the accompanying text is illuminating and 
helpful as an interpretation of the Indian char- 
acter. In richness of typography and illustra- 
tion the work is without a rival in this country. 
Five hundred sets are offered for sale at a price 
of $3000 a set. The field research has been 
conducted under the patronage of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 


Carl Wimar: a Biography. By William R. 
Hodges. Galveston, Texas: Charles Reymers- 
hoffer. 37 pp., ill. 

In this little volume Captain Hodges gives 
the life history of an artist of German birth who 
lived for many years in St. Louis and painted 
the Indian and the buffalo as he saw them on 
the Western plains more than half a century 





























DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 


(An aceount of his expedition to the African moun- 
tains of Ruwenzori bas just appeared.) 


ago. It is Wimar’s distinction as an artist that 
he early appreciated and made pictorial use of 
materials that his contemporary artists prac- 
tically ignored. Several of Wimar’s paintings 
have been well known in this country for many 
years, but it was not until some time after his 
death that the artist received a substantial rec- 
ognition from members of his own craft. 

Wimar died of consumption, in St. Louis, in 

1862. The most important of his paintings are 

reproduced in the present volume, and a cata- 

logue of his works is furnished by Mr. Charles 

Reymershoffer. 

Alaska. 
pp., ill 
Mrs. Higginson has put into this volume much 

more than a mere series of fleeting impressions. 

She was in the country long enough to know 

the people and to become acquainted with much 

of the interesting folklore possessed by the na- 
tives. She has also incorporated in the story 
references to the Russian occupation. 


By Ella Higginson. Macmillan. 


$2.50. 
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Ruwenzori: An Account of the Expedition of 
H. R. H. Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, | 
Duke of the Abruzzi. By Filippo de Felippi, 
F. R. G. S. With a preface by H. R. H. the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. Dutton. 408 pp., ill. $8. 
The snow-clad peaks of equatorial Africa, 

known since Ptolemy’s day as the Mountains 

of the Moon, have now been definitely iden- 
tified as the Ruwenzori. The explorer, Stanley, 
was the first to make known to the civilized 
world the precise location and physical features 
of these mountains, but prior to 1906 the chain 
had never been actually explored. In that year 
the expedition led by the Duke of the Abruzzi 
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made a complete survey of these important 
mountains, and the data secured by his expe- 
dition are incorporated in the elaborately il- 
lustrated volume now published. The photo- 
graphs reproduced in this book are of unusual 
interest. 


lighting the Turk in the Balkans. By Arthur 
D. Howden Smith. Putnams. 369 pp., illus- 
trated from photographs. $1.75. 


This is the rather vividly told story of an 
American’s adventures with Macedonian revo- 
lutionists. Mr. Smith did some journalistic 
work while he was fighting in the ranks of the 
Macedonian ‘Bulgars, and his style is graphic 
and entertaining. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author. 


India, Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones. 

448 pp., ill. $2.50. 

The Commercial Products of India. 
George Watt. Dutton. 1189 pp. $5. 
Two important books of information about 

India and the spiritual and material life of its 

people have been recently issued. While Mr. 

Jones informs us he makes no claim to the right 

to speak ex cathedra on this subject, neverthe- 

less, “thirty years of matured experience in 

India, living in constant touch with the people 
and studying with eagerness their life and 
thought,” he hopes, gives him at least a humble 

claim to be heard. Particularly interesting at 

the present moment is Mr. Jones’ first chapter, 
on India’s unrest. Sir George Watt, in his 
work, has abridged the “ Dictionary of the Eco- 
nomic Products of India,” which was published 
some years ago under the authority of the Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Indian Affairs. The 
present volume, which is very carefully gotten 
up typographically, presents its information 

(chiefly, of course, on material subjects) in an 

easily accessible form. Sir George Watt was 

for many years professor of botany in Calcutta 

University, superintendent of the Indian Mu- 

seum, and reporter on economic products to the 

government of India. 


Macmillan. 
By Sir 


The Making of Canada. By A. G. Bradley. 


Dutton. 3096 pp. $3. ° 

Mr. Bradley, who is author of “The Fight 
with France for North America” and “ Canada 
in the Twentieth Century,” has attempted in 
this volume, he tells us, to depict “the most 
vital and interesting period of Canadian history 
within a compass that is neither sketchy on the 
one hand nor monumental on the other.” It 
begins with the defeat of Montcalm by Wolfe 
before Quebec, and brings the history of the 
Dominion down to the war of 1814 (which be- 
gan in this country two years before). 


The Italians of To-day. By Rene Bazin. Holt. 


247'pp. $1.25 

While this little volume makes no pretensions 
to be a thorough discussion of Italian national 
traits and character, yet there cannot fail to be, 
particularly at the present time, a great deal of 
interest in anything this keen French author 
says about Italy and the Italians. The transla- 
tion is by William Marchant. 
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BOOKS ON GOVERNMENT. 

Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam. 
University of Chicago Press. 302 pp. $1.35. 
In New York and other States where the 

question of direct primaries will be under con- 

sideration during the present winter this study 
of American legislation on the subject should 
prove extremely useful. The author gives an 
account of all the important American laws 
dealing with the matter of nominations, with 

special chapters on the direct primary and a 

summary of judicial interpretation. 

Uncle Sam’s Business. By Crittenden Marriott. 
Harpers. 321 pp. $1.25. 

This book makes an interesting exhibit of the 
purely “ business” aspects of the Government 
at Washington. One reason why there should 
be a demand for a book of this kind is the fact 
that the functions of government have been 
greatly extended in recent years in fields that 
we are accustomed to recognize as belonging to 
the domain of modern business. It is certainly 
important that in addition to the numerous the- 
oretical manuals of the so-called science of 
government there should be an account like 
this of what the Government really does and 
how it does it. 

COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, FINANCE. 

The Book of Wheat. By Peter T. Dondlinger. 
New York: Orange Judd Company. 369 pp., 
ill. $2. 

This work treats of the growing, cultivation, 
and harvesting of wheat, as well as of the sys- 
tems of crop rotation, irrigation, and fertilizing 
employed, the diseases to which this grain is 
subject, its insect enemies, and, finally, the im- 
portant questions of transportation, storage, 
marketing, and milling. In short, the writer has 
attempted nothing less than a complete practical 
manual of the wheat industry. 


The Ocean Carrier. By J. Russell Smith. Put- 


nam. 344 pp., ill. $1.50. 

In this volume Dr. Smith relates the history 
of ocean shipping and discusses carriers’ rates 
and the various means adopted to control them. 
His treatment of the subject is both novel and 
interesting. Not only has the author made a 
special inquiry into the development of line 
traffic, but he has given much attention to the 
combination of steamship lines with railroads. 


The World’s Gold: Its Geology, Extraction, and 
Political Economy. By L. de Launay. Put- 


nam. 242 pp. $1.75. 

_ As Mr. Charles A. Conant observes in the 
introduction to this English version, M. de 
Launay in this volume examines the problem 
of the future supply of gold from the scientific 
standpoint and correlates the influence of this 
supply with prices and the movement of capital 
from the financial standpoint. As to the ques- 
tion whether prices rise and fall with the quan- 
tity of gold, this writer holds that while the 
quantity of gold is one of the factors which in- 
fluence prices, it is only one among many fac- 
tors, several of which are powerful enough, 
either singly or in combination, to neutralize 
changes in the quantity of money. 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT MARS AND THE 
MARTIANS. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. By Percival Low- 
ell. Macmillan. 288 pp., ill. $2.50. 


This volume is based on the lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor Lowell in 1906 before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, although rewritten 
and revised. More than a year’s favorable ob- 
servation of the planet from the observatory at 
Flagstaff, Ariz., has confirmed Professor Low- 
ell in his belief that the system of canals as 
shown through the telescope “give to science 
witness that life, and life of no mean order, at 
present inhabits the planet Mars. . . . Not 
only do the observations lead us to the conclu- 
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(Author of ‘‘ Mars as the Abode of Life.’’) 


sion that Mars at this moment is inhabited, but 
they land us at the further one that its denizens 
are of an order whose acquaintance was worth 
the making.” The present volume of Professor 
Lowell is the first outline of a new science, 
which the author calls the science of planet- 
ology, the history of the career of a planet con- 
sidered as such, dealing as it does with the gen- 
esis and development of what we call a world. 
Unless, says Professor Lowell, the laws of the 
universe are self-contradictory and mere ca- 
price, “ Mars is but an older earth, and the way 
she has gone our planet is going.” Professor 
Lowell’s preceding book, “Mars and_ Its 
Canals,” has already achieved a remarkable pop- 
ularity for an astronomical work, this fact be- 
ing largely due no doubt to the lucid reasoning 
and brilliant epigrammatic style of the author. 
It may be well to recall the fact that Professor 
Lowell is director of the observatory at Flag- 
staff, non-resident professor of astronomy at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 


























PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE. 


(Author of “The Educational Ideal in the Ministry."’) 


Sciences, a Janssen medalist of the Société 
Astronomique of France, and a member of 
many other astronomical and general scientific 
societies all over the world. This volume is il- 
lustrated with photographs of the planet, all 
taken by Professor Lowell himself during the 
past fourteen years of study. 


BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS APPEAL. 


The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. By 
William H. P. Faunce, D.D. Macmillan. 286 
pp. $1.25. 

It is seldom, we think, that a presentation of 
the relation of the clergyman to the life of the 
world around him has been so graphically, 
cogently, and convincingly made as Dr. Faunce 
has done in this volume. To the criticism that 
the work of the clergyman is not properly cor- 
related to modern life Dr. Faunce brings his 
contention that the real, vital relation of the 
preacher to the community is that of teacher. 
Moreover, he contends that preaching, far from 
being relegated to-day to the background of our 
modern life, is “outside the pulpit more wide- 
spread, more vigorous, more effective, and more 
in demand than at any time during the last hun- 
dred years.” Preaching, he declares, is done 
perhaps most effectively to-day by college pro- 
fessors, political leaders, judges, diplomats, 
Governors of States, even labor leaders. We 
are, he contends, living in an age “not only of 
reaction from the crass materialism of which 
Professor Haeckel is a belated exponent, but 
an age of unprecedented ethical interest, of al- 
truistic enthusiasm, of a moral passion that 
overflows all ecclesiastical channels and con- 
ventional modes of expression and spreads like 
a great river nearing the sea.” President Roose- 
velt in his speeches and messages, presidents of 
universities in their baccalaureate ad- 


our 
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dresses, Governor Hughes in all his public ut- 
terances, Secretary Root homilizing on his 
South American trip, Mrs. Wharton flaying our 
sccial sins in ‘The House of Mirth,” labor 
leaders speaking in hall or through socialistic 
publications,—‘* Preaching out of date? There 
is more eagerness to hear a worthy appeal to 
the sense of duty to-day than ever before since 
Miles Standish stepped on Plymouth Rock.” 


The Outlines of Systematic Theology. By Au- 
gustus H. Strong, D.D. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 274 pp. $2.50. 

Wanted—A Theology. By Rev. Samuel T. 
Carter. Funk & Wagnalls. 144 pp. 75 cents. 

The New Theology and the Old Religion. By 
Charles Gore. Dutton. 311 pp. $2. 

Roman Catholicism Capitulating Before Protes- 
tantism. By G. V. Fradryssa (translated 
from the Spanish). Mobile, Ala.: South- 
ern Publishing Company. 359 pp. 


An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 


Religion. By Frank Byron Jevons. Mac- 
millan. 283 pp. $1.50. 

The Monuments of Christian Rome. By Ar- 
thur L. Frothingham, Ph.D. Macmillan. 412 


$2.25. 

The Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Edited by the 
Rev. William C. Piercy. Dutton. 975 pp., 
ill. $5. 

The Bride of Christ (“A Study in Christian 


pp., ill. 


Legend Lore”). By Dr. Paul Carus. Open 
Court Publishing Company. 111 pp., ill. 
75 cents. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By 
Robert William Rogers, Ph.D.,_ F.R.G.S. 
Eaton & Mains. 235 pp., ill. $2. 


Buddhism and Immortality. By William S. 
Bigelow. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 75 
pp. 75 cents. 9 

Social and Religious Ideals. By Artemas J. 
Haynes. Scribners. 168 pp. $1. 

The Social Application of Religion (Merrick 
Lectures—1g08). By Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
Miss Jane Addams, Commissioner of Labor 
Charles P. Neill, Prof. Graham Taylor, and 
Rev. George P. Eckman. Jennings & Graham. 
139 pp. 75 cents. 

Harmony of Some Revelations in Nature and 
in Grace. By Rev. J. J. Lanier. Washington, 
Ga.: published by the author. 146 pp. $1.10. 

The Sense of the Infinite. By Oscar Kuhns. 
Holt. 265 pp. $1.50. 

Our New Testament: How Did We Get It? By 
Henry C. Vedder, D.D. Philadelphia: Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press. 388 pp. $1. 

















Christ’s Table Talk. By Eugene R. Hendrix, 
D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: Smith & Lamar. 212 
pp. $1. 

The Resurrection of Jesus. By James Orr, D.D. 
Jennings & Graham. 292 pp. $1.50. 

A Junior Congregation—1884-1908. By James 
M. Farrar, D.D. The Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 220 pp. $1.20. 

NEW BOOKS OF MUSICAL INTEREST. 

Chapters of Opera. By Henry Edward Kreh- 
biel. Holt. 435 pp., ill. $3.50. 

In this copiously illustrated and absorbingly 
interesting volume Mr. Krehbiel has given us 
a great many historical and critical observations 
and records concerning the lyric drama in New 
York City from its earliest days down to the 
present time. The first seven chapters deal 
with the earliest operatic performances in Man- 
hattan and bring the story down to the opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in 1883. In- 
deed, it was apropos of the completion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this great playhouse 
that the present volume was written. Mr. 
Krehbiel, who, it will be remembered, is musical 
critic of the New York Tribune and author of 
a number of volumes, including “ How to 
Listen to Music” and “ Studies in the Wagne- 
rian Drama,” tells the whole story of the 
changes of Italian, German, and French opera 
in New York, describes Walter Damrosch’s 
crusade and the careers of Seidl and indeed of 
every other important conductor in New York’s 
musical history. The pages are full of criti- 
cisms and estimates of operas, conductors, and 
singers, as well as of humorous anecdotes. 
Especial attention is given in the latter part of 
the volume to the two seasons of opera given 
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(Author of “ Chapters of Opera.’’) 
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MANUEL POPOLA VICENTE GARCIA, WEO BROUGHT 
THE FIRST ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY TO 
AMERICA IN 1825. 

(From Krehbiel’s ‘“ Chapters of Opera.’’) 
at Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s new Manhattan 

Opera House in New York City. 

Edward MacDowell. By Lawrence Gilman. 
New York: John Lane Company. 190 pp., 
ill. $1.50. 

Four years ago Mr. Gilman wrote a mono- 
graph on MacDowell for the Living Masters of 
Music series, a volume which was noticed at 
the time in these pages. The present volume is 
based upon the former one, but entirely rewrit- 
ten and considerably enlarged. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to the chapters dealing 
with MacDowell’s music. A sketch of Edward 
MacDowell, by Mr. Gilman, appeared in the 
pages of this Review in March, 1908. 


The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. By 
Louis Adolphe Coerne, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
280 pp. $3. 

In this book, Dr. Coerne, who is an American 
composer, with the distinction of having had an 
opera of his own writing performed in a Euro- 
pean opera house, traces the evolution of the 
orchestra and of orchestration in connection 
with the history of music proper. Dr. Coerne’s 
work is commended by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in 
an introductory note. 


The Greater Chopin. Edited by James Hun- 
eker. Ditson. 201 pp., por. $1.50. 

This is one of the Musicians’ Library series. 
It contains an introduction,—biographical, crit- 
ical, and eulogistic.—by Mr. Huneker, a bibli- 
ography, and a collection of Chopin’s more se- 
rious forms of music; the principal preludes, 
studies, ballads, polonaises, scherzi, and noc- 
turnes, one impromptu, one barcarolle, and 
some extracts from the sonatas. 
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THE ‘*BOOKS” OF FOUR NEW, STRIKING 
PLAYS. 


The Winterfeast. By Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Harpers. 159 pp., ill. $1.25. 

Pélléas and Mélisande (Maurice Maeterlinck). 
Translated by Erving Winslow. Crowell. 135 
pp., ill. $1.50. 

Hannele. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Page & Co. 103 pp. $1. 

The Man from Home. By Booth Tarkington 
and H. L. Wilson. Harpers. 176 pp., ill. $1.25. 


Mr. Kennedy’s “ Winterfeast,” the publication 
of ‘which followed quickly upon the success of 
his former play, “The Servant in the House,” 
is a story of Icelandic life to illustrate the truth 
of “the lie that kills.’ The scene is laid on 
Winter Night’s Feast, October 14, A. D. 1020, 
in Iceland, and is a strong drama of retribu- 
tion for an old lie. The Crowell edition of 
“ Péléas and Mélisande,” very handsomely dec- 
orated and illustrated, now appears in a new 
translation by Erving Winslow, with an intro- 
duction by. Montrose J. Moses. Hannele, which 
is perhaps the most striking drama of Haupt- 
mann since “ The Sunken Bell,” in this printed 
version appears in the translation and’ English 
rendering of Charles Henry Meltzer. The scene 
of “ The Man from Home” is laid in Italy at 
the great Hotel Regina Margherita, at Sorrento, 
overlooking the bay of Naples, right in the 
earthquake region. 

BIOLOGY AND THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. 
Biology and Its Makers. By William A. Locy. 

Holt. 460 pp., ill. $2.75. 

This scholarly but entertainingly written vol- 


ume tells the story of the rise of biology from 
the Renaissance to the present. It is a most in- 
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teresting account of the change and shift of 
human opinion with reference to life and living 
beings, and is written around the lives of the 
founders, giving an account of their aims, meth- 
ods, achievements, and personalities. The vol- 
ume is copiously and very satisfactorily illus- 
trated with portraits, diagrams, and charts. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHIC ESSAYS. 


The Making of Personality. By Bliss Carman. 

L. C. Page & Co. 375 pp. $1.50. , 
_A realization of the actualities and potentiali- 
ties of one’s own life and character is requisite 
for real success in any career. Of course, Mr. 
Carman’s observations are exclusively upon the 
cultural and esthetic sides of personality. To 
quote the purpose of his volume in his perhaps 
somewhat pompous phraseology: “Under the 
stress of a divine evolutionary impulse we wish 
to disentangle personality from the crushing 
monotony of mere circumstantial mechanica! 
existence.” 


Anatole France. By George Brandes. 
Company. 128 pp., por. 75 cents. 
Counsels by the Way. By Henry van Dyke. 

Crowell. 160 pp. $1. 
Justice and Liberty. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
McClure Company. 256 pp. $1.20. 
By Lady Ritchie. 


McClure 


Blackstick Papers. 
291 pp., ill. $1.75. 

A Happy Half-Century. By Agnes Repplier. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 249 pp. $1.10. 


Putnam. 


The Schoolmaster. By Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son. Putnam. 169 pp. $1.25. 


In a New Century. By Edward S. Martin. 
Scribners. 377 pp. $1.50. 


The Lay of the Land. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 214 pp., ill. $1.25. 


On Nothing and Kindred Subjects. By H. Bel- 
loc. Dutton. 262 pp. $1.25. 


Women, Etc. 
232 pp. $1. 
OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Shadow World. By Hamlin Garland. Har- 


pers. 205 pp. $1.35. 

This book, Mr. Garland informs us in his 
preface, is a faithful record of some marvelous 
psychical phenomena which came under his ob- 
servation during the past two or three years. It 
is the story of the experiences of a group of 
people brought together by the author to listen 
to the revelations of one of their number who 
turns out to be a real “ medium.” 

Handy Reference Atlas of the World. Edited 
by J. G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. Dutton. 
104 text pp. $2.50. 

This is the eighth revised, enlarged, and im- 
proved edition of a really handy reference book. 
It contains nearly 100 excellent maps of a con- 
venient size, with geographical statistics and an 
excellent index. 


By George Harvey. Harpers. 








